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THE FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA. 


Tue recent establishment of France in the extreme East by force of 
arms, and the foundation by that power of a colony in Cochin-China, 
apparently for purposes of military and naval aggrandisement, rather 
than for commercial objects, or to advance a general civilisation, render 
some account of the country in which that power has obtained a footing, 
and of the circumstances which have induced it to pursue such a course 
of action, interesting to all classes of réaders. 

The country in which Turon—Tourane and Touranne of the French— 
the point at which they have first landed, is situated, is called by the natives 
and by the Chinese Annam, “ Peace of the South ;” but it is known to Eu- 
ropeans as Cochin-China, having been so designated by the Portuguese from 
its resemblance to the coast of Cochin, in Hindustan, with a superadded 
Chinese character. Cochin-China is, like China, divided into a number 
of provinces, but these may be grouped into three great divisions; the 
north, or high Cochin-China, whose capital Huah is the royal city; the 
central, in which is situated the fine port of Turon, called by the natives 
Han ; and in the same bay the city of Faifou, which was for a long time 
the commercial centre of the country. The wars which desolated Cochin- 
China at the latter part of the last century destroyed the city in great 
part, although it still contains a considerable Chinese population, in ad 
dition to the natives, and who carry on a tolerably active commercial in- 
tercourse with the mother country. This district is alike picturesque and 
fertile, and at the same time less unwholesome than some others, from its 
being hilly. Further to the south is the port of Cua-gia, in a region 
that abounds in crumbling brick towers, relics of a once powerful dynasty, 
known as that of Siampa. This again is followed by the port of Nha- 
trang, or Bin-hoa, in the province of same name, disposed in a kind 
of amphitheatre, with plantations of areca and betel-nut, groves of mul- 
berry, and fields of rice. A French officer constructed a stronghold at 
this point, which sustained two sieges: one in 1792, and another ‘in 
1793. The olden capital of the Siampa was situated in the most 
southerly capital of Central Cochin-China, a region which produces 
ebony, and the still more valuable ki-nam, or scented eagle-wood. The 
Siampese or Loys, as they were called, had in olden times extensive com- 
mercial relations with the nations of the extreme East, and we find one 
of the Javanese emperors wedding a daughter of the King of Siampa, in 
the fifteenth century; but the few that remain in the present day dwell 
away in the mountain recesses. 

Lastly, the southern portion of Cochin-China, which comprises a part 
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of Cambodia or Kamboja, formerly known as Doug-nai, the field of deer, 
but now designated Saigon, occupies a large portion of the delta of the 
great river May-kong.* 

The country of Tong-king, or Tonquin, was formerly separated from 
Cochin-China by a wall, but it has been united to the latter kingdom 
since 1802. ile Cochin-China is hilly, Tonquin is, like Cambodia, 
for the most an alluvial flat, watered by several rivers, but of which 
the chief is the Song-koy. The capital of Tonquin is Ke-cho, or “the 
great market.” In the time of the Chinese it was called La-thanh; but 
the first king of the se dynasty of Loy, who reigned in 1010, 
changed its name to Thanh-long-thanh, “ the city of the Yellow Dragon.” 
The river Song-koy used to be navigated by European as well as by 
Chinese ships, but its mouth has got so encumbered as no longer to 
admit vessels of more than two hundred tons burden. At that time 
there were European factories at Hian, a town, in Dampier’s time, of 
twenty thousand inhabitants, eighty miles up the river, and where it was 
as broad as the Thames at Gravesend. Ke-cho, the capital, was twenty 
miles beyond this, and is said to have contained one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. | 

The rivers of Cochin-China have as yet been very imperfectly explored. 
' That of Saigon can be navigated by the largest merchantmen without 
pilots for a distance of sixty miles from its mouth. It appears to be a 
branch of the May-kong, one of the great Asiatic rivers, and which has 
various mouths, one of which is known to sailors as the river Basak, and 
another as the Japanese embouchure. The memory of a great poet 
attaches itself to this river. Camoéns was returnmg from his exile 
at Macao, in 1561; he was on his way to enjoy in the bosom of 
his family a fortune which he had conquered by his industry, when 
a frightful tempest arose, and the vessel that bore him was stranded and 
broken up. He nevertheless saved himself and the MS. of the “ Lusiad.” 
“ Look at the river Mecom,” he says, “ proclaimed sovereign of rivers, 
as it flows through the plains of Cambodia. One day, in the midst of its 
repose, it received on its hospitable banks verses moistened with the 
ocean’s waves, and preserved from a grievous and miserable wreck, when 
struck by an unjust decree he to whose sonorous lyre more glory and 
renown are accorded than happiness, found himself cast away amidst 
privations and dangers innumerable.” (‘‘ Lusiad,” x. 127, 128.) 

In 1643 a Dutch embassy went up this river, under the unfortunate 
Régemortes, who was assassinated with all his followers at the moment 
that he was about to be introduced to an audience with the king. The 
two ships that brought them were also seized, and the crews massacred. 
Two years before that the enterprising Van Diemen, who had founded 
the Dutch factory at Tonquin, and under whose auspices it was that the 
unfortunate attempt was made to win over the murderous King of Cam- 
bodia to commercial intercommunication, had organised an exploratory 
expedition up the May-kong to the kingdom of Laos. The party suc- 





* News has arrived, since the above was in type, of the capture and sacking 
of the ry el Saigon itself by the united French and Spanish forees. It may be 
inferred from this, that the total subjection of Cochin-China has been resolved 


upon in combination with the foundation of settlements, the opening of the ports, 
and protection to missionaries. 
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ceeded in ascending in boats as far as to Wink-yan, which was at that 
time the Royal City. They found the river to be wide in places, but in 
others, on the contrary, to be narrow, and obstructed by rocks, They 
had often, indeed, to effect portages, and renew the navigation at a 
higher point. Villages and towns, were met with on the banks of the 
river, pretty well built, after the fashion of the country; and they were, 
altogether, seven weeks on their journey.. The embassy wag not un- 
favourably received, albeit all the extrayagantly exclusive and. vain ob- 
servances of an Oriental despotism were as usual adhered to; but all the 
advantages that could. have been derived from the expedition were 
frustrated by a native revolution. 

Although so little’ visited by Europeaus, and it appears to be very 
doubtful (although Spanish missionaries from the Philippines wrote in 
1596 of Laos as a rich and powerful country, and as if they knew it per- 
sonally*) if the missionaries really did yisit it, Laos is known in actual 
times to be a dependent, prostrated, miserable country, to which Cochin- 
China professes to be a mother and Siam a father! The father, indeed, 
inflicts sometimes a little parental chastisement, as in 1828, when the 
King of Laos having omitted to send the tree of gold—emblem of vassal 
tenure—to Bankok, an army of twenty thousand men was sent to put 
Laos to the fire and sword-—a savage mission, which is said to have been 
carried out to the letter, the king himself having been made prisoner, 
and conducted to Bankok in an iron cage, where he was subjected to the 
most atrogious tortures that Oriental ingenuity could devise, 

“What,” pertinently asks a French writer, “is the future reserved for 
these poor people so long oppressed, who dwell along the long banks of 
the May-kong, aud whom contact with Europeans can alone initiate in 
the benefit of eivilisation and commerce? These are questions, the 
solution of which appear to belong more particularly to England, whose 
establishments in Tenasserim and in the Malayan peninsula can never 
attain the development and the prosperity to which they are called by 
the foree of things unless the great rivers that water Indo-China are 
applied to the high destiny which is reserved to them by nature as means of 
communication and of transport.” This reflection upon the dormant spirit 
of enterprise of Great Britain does not apply itself solely to the great rivers 
of Indo-China. It applies itself even to the rivers of India. It is only 
in our own times that the availability of the Ganges and the Indus are 
beginning to be put to a practical test, and that the navigation of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, the May-kong, the Irrawaddy, the Burrampooter, and 
the Euphrates are beginning to be talked about. 

The Annamese are themselves by no means insensible to the advane 
tages of navigable intercommunications. They commenced, in 1820, 
the opening of a channel that had got blocked up between the Kang- 
kao or Hatien mouths of the May-kong ; 20,000 Cochin-Chinese and 
10,000 Cambodians were employed at the work for several years, and 

* Christoval de Jacque de los Rios de Mancaned, in the Archives des Voyages, 
par H. Ternaux-Compans. See also the Memoir on the Geography of Cochin- 
China, by Monseigneur Taberd, Bishop of Isauropolis, and Viear Apostolic of 








_ Cochin-China, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society ef Bengal, vols. 
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10,000 of these unfortunates are said to have perished from sickness, 
fatigue, and privations. 

There are several lakes in Cochin-China. Crawford notices two 
fresh-water lakes to the north-east of Pe-nom-peng. They are the same 
that ‘are described by the Chinese traveller, whose narrative has been 
translated by Abel Rémusat (“ Description du Royaume de Camboge 

un Voyageur Chimois.” Paris: 1819). ‘Taberd also notices a 

lake called Bien-ho, but we know nothing positive regarding either 

lakes or mountains in the interior from modern narratives, or from the 
still more vague information imparted by olden travellers. 

The whole chain of islands from Ko-kong to Pulo-obi, and the islands 
outside the gulf, as Pulo-pau-jang and Pulo-wi, belong to Cochin-China. 
The largest of these islands, Hasting’s Archipelago, is called Phu-kuok 
by the Cochin-Chiuese, and Koh-dud by the Siamese, and is thirty-four 
miles long. It supports buffaloes and deer, as also oxen and pigs. The 
population, some 4000 to 5000 souls, live by the fishery of the tripang, 
which they kill with the harpoon in two or three feet of water. 

Notwithstanding an intertropical position, the existence of vast deltas, 
alluvial flats and marshes, Cochin-China does not appear to be generally 
unhealthy. Fevers, especially yellow and black fevers, and dysenteries, 
are uncommonly acute at times, and prove rapidly fatal; but they are 
rare in the dry and hilly districts, or on the open coast with a fair sea 
breeze. The natives are said to be at once active and robust. Primitive 
rocks, as granite and syenite, advance in ridges from the inner chains 
down to the very shore, as is more particularly the case at Cape St. 
James and Huah; and this disposition of the soil is the most favourable 
that can well be in a sanitary point of view. The inner mountains 
reveal mines of gold, silver, lead, and iron. This is more particularly 
the case in Tonquin. They are said to be wrought entirely by Chinese. 

The produce of the country is, in other respects, pretty nearly the 
same as that of other regions similarly situated. The chief cultivation 
in the low districts is rice. Cochin-China, being hilly and rocky, is 
mainly supplied with this staff of Oriental life from the valleys of Cam- 
bodia and Tonquin. Maize, earth-nuts (Arachis hypogea), batatas 
(Convolvulus batatas)—the potato of Shakspeare and contemporary 
writers, the Solanum tuberosum being then scarcely known in Europe— 
are also extensively cultivated. The cocoa-nut tree and the areca-nut, 


or cabbage-tree, are among the chief resources of the country. The first ~ 


is, wherever it abounds, of most varied and useful application; the nut 
of the latter is, as usual, cut in slices, wrapped in the aromatic leaves of 
the ‘betel-pepper, covered with a thin layer of shell lime, and then per- 
petually chewed. The Chinese prefer the areca of Cochin-China to that 
of any other country. The best fruits in the country are oranges, pine- 
apples, mangos, guava, and litchi (Dimocarpus litchi), a berry in 
bunches of a red colour, rather larger than the grape, and with a slightly 
subacid taste. That delicious and wholesome fruit, the mangosteen, is 
said by Crawford to be wanting ; but there seems some doubt about this, 
for Taberd notices it in his “ Hortus Floridus Cocincine” (“ Dict. 
Anamatico Latinum,” p. 631). The sugar-cane is more cultivated in 
Cochin-China than in Tonquin or Cambodia. The produce is not, how- 
ever, much esteemed—a circumstance which is attributed to the manu- 
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facture not being, as in Siam, Java, and the Philippine Islands, in the 
hands of the Chinese. Cochin-China also produces pepper, but not in 
sufficient quantity to become an object of commerce. It also produces 
the cardamom seeds, so much sought after by the Chinese, and supposed 
by Loureiro to be not an alpinia but the Amomum medium, and of 
which another species, Amomum villosum, is much sought after for 
medicinal purposes, both being, in reality, kinds of ginger. The true 
cinnamon (Laurus cinnamomum), which more particularly affects a 
pure quartz sand, thrives wild in Cochin-China, which appears to be, 
indeed, its native home. It is also largely cultivated, and immense 
quantities are exported, some kinds at an extravagant price, for it is pre 
ferred in China to that of Ceylon, or of any other country. The seeds 
of the aniseed-tree (Ziiicium), which must not be confounded with our 
aniseed ( Pimpinella), are also largely exported. Cotton is also exten- 
sively cultivated and exported to China, where it fetches, it is said, 
twenty times as much as Bengal cotton. This is one among other 
important points we are here enumerating, which presents a fine field to 
the commercial enterprise of any nation armed with the advantages of 
modern civilisation, more especially small screws or steamers adapted to 
the navigation of the great rivers as well as the seas of the extreme east, 
The white mulberry is also largely cultivated both in Tonquin and ia 
Cochin-China, but the silken produce is much inferior to that of China. 
This is, however, open to avy amount of improvement. A variety of the 
tea-tree, supposed to be a bohea, is also cultivated. Father Marini 
(‘* Histoure Nouvelle et Curieuse des Royaumes de Tunquin et de Lao,” 
Paris’: 1666) describes it as a coarse, rough beverage, and says that the 
finer kinds of Chinese teas are used by the wealthy classes, Crawford 
did not dislike it, We must not omit in this enumeration the durion, 
the smell of which, when broken open, is like that of a rotten onion, but 
which is said to have the sweetest and most delicious flavour imaginable; 
the grape-vine, tobacco, yams, pumpkins, melons, certain colouring 
plants, gum-lac, and dragon’s-blood, Timber is also abundant, and of 
the finest qualities and most durable properties. The eagle-wood is the 
most sought for. Its fragrance and perfume are exquisite, and one is 
exclusively reserved for the king’s use. It is said to fetch 200 ducats a 
pound in Japan, pieces being placed under the pillows of the luxurious at 
night. There are also teak, go—Nunclea orventalis of Loureiro—and 
other trees, which grow to an amazing size, strength, and beauty. It is 
evident, then, laying aside the mineral resources of the country, sufficient 
of which are known to attest the existence and probable abundance of the 
most valuable metals, that the vegetable produce and high state of culti- 
vation of Cochin-China entitle it to rank, on that score, among the most 
favoured countries in the world. 

Elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, monkeys, boars, and deer, the latter of 
very large size, are met with in these countries. The elephant is a very 
fine animal, similar to the one of Bengal. The best come from Cam- 
bodia, and our Chinese authority, before quoted, says that there are five 
thousand kept for the purposes of war! Certain it is, that amongst the 
Cochin-Chinese the elephant is a most useful and indefatigable servant, 
The horses are small, but agile. Asses and mules are also common, 
The number of tame cattle, such as buffaloes and cows, is said to be very 
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great. ‘The buffalo is a large animal in Cambodia, but it dwindles down 
in Cochin-China to a small reddish-brown beast, without a hump. 
Strange to say, the natives, like many other people of the extreme East, 
do not partake of the flesh of buffaloes or cows, and actually abhor milk ! 
We have never seen the cause of this satisfactorily explained, for there is, 
no doubt, a reason for it, just as there is for the repudiation of -swine’s 
flesh in the dry and hot regions of Arabia and Palestine. Goats and 
sheep do not abound; the latter, deed, are said to be very rare, but pigs 
are very numerous, both in the wild and domestic state, and the latter 
are said to be the objects of peculiar care both in the breed: and the 
rearing. 

Poultry is very common, Cochin-China being the indigenous country 
of the domestic fowl. It would hardly be thought that the tall long- 
legged species—the furor of a moment in this country—was the pro- 
genitor of our own diminutive race. The rearing of high-bred varieties 
of fowls is a passion also with the Cochin-Chinese, and the cruel spec- 
tacle of a cock-fight constitutes one of their national pastimes. Wild 
duck cover the lakes and marshes, and even the rice inundations at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and tame ducks are reared in incredible numbers. 
A large white goose, of a different breed from that seen in China, is 
reared at Saigon. 

Fish abound in the lakes and rivers, as also on the coast. The fisheries 
on the latter especially are very productive, and the fish are of the rarest 
and most delicious kinds. A great number of hands are employed carry- 
ing fish from the sea-coast to all parts of the kingdom, as well as what 
are engaged in the fisheries themselves. The Cochin-Chinese use a kind 
of sauce, which they call dadachiam, made of salt fish macerated and 
steeped in water. ‘This is a sharp liquor, not unlike mustard, and serves 
more especially to render the ordinary boiled rice palatable. The islands 
also abound in the edible nests of the salangan swallow. 

The population of Cochin-China is composed of four distinct races : the 
Annamite; the Kambojian, or Cambodians; the Siampese, or Champese, 
or Loys; and the Moys. The Annamite race constitute the chief popu- 
lation of Tonquin and Cochin-China. The inhabitants of these two 
countries, although frequently at war, speak the same language, are 
governed by the same laws, and are controlled by the same habits and 
manners. ‘The Cambodians call themselves Kammer, or Kao-mien ; they 
speak a different language from that of neighbouring nations, but they 
resemble the Siamese more than any other people in their appearance, 
their laws and religion, and their state of civilisation. The latter is of 
ancient date: they used to send ambassadors to China in the year 616. 
Constantly at war with Siam on the one side, and Cochin-China on the 
other, they appear to have attained the zenith of their power in the tenth 
century. In the twelfth they subjected the latter country. Kublai Khan 
invaded them in 1268, but the great Tartar conqueror appears to have 
contented himself with an acknowledgment of submission. In 1717 the 
Siamese invaded the country, and the sovereign, obliged to seek the 
assistance of the Cochin-Chinese, fell into the power of his auxiliaries. 
From that time to the present this fertile and populous, but unfortunate 
country, has been the constant seat of troubles. In 1786, the monarch, 
being an infant, placed himself under the protection of the Siamese; this 
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led to civil war, a rebel prince having, in 1809, assumed power, backed 
by the Cochin-Chinese. The Siamese were ultimately reduced to the 
possession of the province of Batabang only, and in the present day the 
country is ~irtually governed by Cochin-Chinese officers, civil and mili- 
tary, under the viceroy of Saigon, external forms and a few vain prero- 
gatives being all that have been left to the native sovereign. 

The people of Siampa are called, in the Annamite language, Loys. 
They inhabit the region that extends from Cape James to the province 
of Phusyen. They have their own language, and profess a kind of 
Buddhism. Numerous temples in cut stone, with images of Buddha, 
Siva, and other Hindoo deities, are met with in the region in which they 
once ruled as an independent state. They have, however, been subjected 
by the Cochin-Chinese for now upwards of a century, the majority 
having taken refuge in the mountains, from whence they often carry on 
predatory invasions into the country of their conquerors. Another 
portion emigrated to the eastern shores of the Gulf of Siam, where they 
became mixed with the Malays, and adopted Mohammedanism. The 
existence of a mixed race, speaking a dialect of Siampese and Malay, at 
such a spot, is a curious fact in an ethnographical point of view. 

Little is known about the Moys. Their original country appears to 
have been the province of Dong-nai, but, like the Loys, they were driven 
to the mountains by the Cochin-Chinese. Crawford speaks of them as 
uncivilised but inoffensive, but the worthy Bishop of Isauropolis— 
Taberd—reports quite differently of them, and says that they are war- 
like, predatory, and ferocious. 

There exists, besides these indigenous races, a mixed population in 
Cochin-China of a quite different character. The Christian religion was 
introduced into the country by the Portuguese Jesuits of Macao after the 
massacre of Japan, that is, about 1624. A further advent of Portwzuese 
and half-breeds took place in consequence of their expulsion from Malacca 
about the middle of the same century, and their descendants are every- 
where to be met with, although it is difficult to distinguish them in t 
present day from the natives who have embraced Christianity, and who 
are the poorest and most abject of the whole population. The Chinese 
are also very numerous, although, owing to the strictness of the laws, less 
so than in Siam, and in some other districts. ‘They pay a capitation tax, 
and are not allowed to quit the country if they marry. The Cochin- 
Chinese themselves are not allowed to quit the territory under any pre- 
tence. Crawford estimates the number of Chinese in Tonquin, Cochin- 
China, and Saigon, at 40,000. The mixed colony of , Malays and 
Siampese number some 4000 or 6000. Their chief places are Pong-som 
and Kam-pot. They are good sailors, active and commercial. 

Aunam appears to have been originally subjected to China, and the 
epoch of the founding of Chinese colonies on the coast has been traced 
back to 214 years p.c. The country did not recover its independence 
tll a.p. 263, and even then paid tribute. The Tartar kings of China 
attempted to recover possession in 1280, but were unsuccessful. The 
Chinese invaded Tonquin again in 1406, and held the country till 1428. 
The Tonquinese next invaded Cochin-China in their turn in 1471, and 
they swayed the sovereign power, although subjected to another Chinese 
invasion in 1540, till the year 1553, when the Cochin-Chinese threw off 
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the cke; and, infer 0 swaggle which lasted three centuries, Tonquin 
- definitely in 1802 under Cochin-Chinese domination. These 
wars gave birth to a system of government analogous to 

what we find in Japan—that is to say, a military ruler and a nominal 


and sovereignty; but the legitimate kings succeeded ultimately 
in re ishing their power uncontrolled. 


The E Gia-Long was, to a certain extent, indebted to a dis- 
tinguished Picndmnin, Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop of Adran, for his 
restoration to the throne of his ancestors, and the establishment of his 
sovereignty over Cochin-China, Tonquin, and Cambodia. Bishop Adran 
arrived in Cochin-China in 1774, at a period when a fierce civil war was 
raging, which had already cost two monarchs their lives. He was 
enabled to afford an asylum, at the onset of his career as a missionary 
and vicar apostolic in those countries, to Gia-Long, the youngest brother 
of the last monarch, and who had been proclaimed sovereign in such 
provinces as remained faithful to the family. In return for such hospi- 
tality, he was attached afterwards to the court, where he was held in 
high esteem and favour, until the rebel brothers Tay-Son once more 
obtained the upper hand, and drove the unfortunate monarch out of the 
country. According to Barrow, he took refuge with the Bishop of 
Adran in the island of Pulowai, but, according to some, in Pulo-obi, and 
again, according to others, in Phou-kok. Thence they passed over to 
Bankok, where the King of Siam, falling in love with the sister of Gia- 
Long, quarrels ensued which led to the exiles once more regaining the 
protection of their island. The Bishop of Adran conceived in this ex- 
tremity that France might derive advantages by coming to the succour 
of the banished monarch. Filled with this idea, he sailed for Europe in 
company with the king’s eldest son, a boy of six to seven years of age. 
The bishop was well received at the court of Louis XVI., his projects 
were countenanced, and it was resolved to send ships and men to re- 
establish the king on his throne, on the condition of a large cession of 
territory to the French, and the furnishing of a contingent of 60,000 
men, to enable France to hold possession of her new acquisitions ! 

Luckily for Gia-Long, this projected assistance, which would have 
made Cochin-China a French province, was never carried out. The 
bishop arrived at Pondicherry with instructions to the Count de Conway, 
governor-general of the French establishments in India, to supply the ne- 
cessary forces. But Madame de Vienne, mistress of the count, taking 
offence at the bishop’s manners towards her, prevailed upon him not to 
act in conformity with his instructions, and the bishop was obliged to join 
the king at Saigon, where he had by that time succeeded in establishing 
himself, with some fourteen or fifteen adventurers, among whom were 
several English and Irish officers, These men organised an army, created a 
fleet, and were in great part the means of restoring this monarch to the 
throne of his ancestors, and of adding to it the richer and more populous 
country of Tonquin, The king also began with the same assistance 
many :mprovements. He established a manufactory of saltpetre, opened 
roads of communication, and encouraged cultivation. He distributed his 
land forces into regular regiments, and established military schools, in 
which officers were instructed by Europeans. He also formed a fleet, 
consisting of three hundred large gun-boats or row galleys, five luggers, 
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and a frigate, on the model of a European vessel. He also undertook, 
with the assistance of the bishop, to reform the system of jurisprudence; 
but, although he openly declared his great veneration for the Christian 
religion, he adhered to the ancient religion of his own country. 

In 1809, taking advantage of dissensions which prevailed in Cambodia, 
Gia-Long, partly by force of arms and or by intrigue, acquired the 
most valuable of that country, and thus established one of the most 
extensive and organised powers in the extreme East. The fortifica- 
tions and arsenals at Huah and Saigon excite the admiration of strangers 
to the present day. Huah, especially, is described by Finlayson and 
Crawford as imp ble to any Asiatic army. But the latter remarks 
upon this, that it does not follow from that that it could long resist a 
European army. It may, indeed, be assumed, adds the same writer, that 
Cochin-China would be easier of conquest by Europeans than any other 
considerable state in Asia. Mr. Chapman, who was sent by Hastings on 
@ mission to the court of Cochin-China during the civil wars, expressed 
it as his opinion that fifty British soldiers, twenty-five artillerymen, and 
two hundred sepoys (sipahis), taking the side of the Cambodians or the 
Tonquinese, would ensure the triumph of either. Things have a good 
deal changed since then, but ‘‘ Europe possesses such powerful means of 
attack, especially with the aid of steam, that even in our own times a 
brigade of European troops, supported by a squadron, would undoubtedly 
suffice for the conquest of Cochm-China. 

Gia-Long, whom‘Sir John Barrow compared to Peter the Great and 
to our Alfred, died in 1819, at sixty-three years of age. He was the 
first who bore the title of emperor. He was succeeded by his son, 
Minh-Mengh, who possessed some of the military qualities of his father, 
but, instead of tolerating the Roman Catholic missionaries as the former 
had done, he was all the time of his reign their bitterest foe and direst 
enemy. So they dubbed him the Nero of Cochin-China. This system 
of persecution was persevered in by the successors of Minh-Mengh, but 
it seems, as in most other instances, to have only served to augment the 
zeal of the missionaries and to increase the number of converts. There 
are said to have been no less than twelve bishops in the modern times in 
Tonquin, who presided over the spiritual instruction of nearly a million 
of converts, and administered to a number of colleges, convents, and 
other religious foundations. Hence it had long been contemplated by 
France, that if the pacific and civilising influence of Roman Catholicism 
failed in winning over the higher classes of Annamite society, the spread 
of commerce, and ‘the exigencies of European politics,” must come to 
solve the problem by the accomplishment of that which religious zeal 
had not found itself equal—the subjugation of the country. 

The political system of the Cochin-China government is like that of 
all countries beyond the Ganges, one of extreme caution and aversion to 
any intimate connexion with neighbouring powers. The sovereignty is 
despotic, and yet it assumes to be patriarchal and paternal. The whole 
empire is administered as one family, and the bambou is the chief instru- 
ment employed to keep all parties in order!* There is no nobility, save 


_* The extent to which the bastinado system is carried in Cochin-China is D nea 
tively ridiculous. Parents bastinado their children, husbands their wives, officers 
their soldiers, generals their officers. The prime minister having granted a fare- 
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that conferred by functions. The civil and military officers are, like the 
mandarine in China, divided into ten classes. The two first assist in the 
king’s council. There are thus only two social classes, the people and 
the mandarins. Each province is ruled by one military op two civil 
mandarins, who are to act in concert. Each proviaceis.divided 
into three huyens or departments, each hyyen into four fags or districts, 
and each foo into a certain number of villages, whose magistrates, elected 
by the peasants, have to collect the taxes, The system is, at all events, 
si and ought to be efficient. But it is damaged by mischievous 
laws, as, for example, the servitude of every male after he is of age. 
Every adult must bea soldier, or a sailor, a workman in the arsenals, 
public roads, or a mandarin’s servant, 

The military power is said to be upheld by a royal guard of forty 
regiments of six hundred men, with their officers, elephants, and waggon 
train, Of the eight hundred elephants that belong to the army, one 
hundred and thirty are always stationed in the capital. There are in 
addition to these royal troops five legions, each of five regiments, and 
provincial militia, the number of which varies greatly, The viceroyalty 
of Saigon, for example, has sixteen regiments. There is no cavalry. 
The men are short of stature, but robust, active, accustomed to fatigue, 
~- to- instruct, and obedient, 

he details given by Crawfgrd and Finlayson of their respective mis- 
sions place the Annamite population under a less unfavourable light than 
the narratives of other travellers, be they English, French, or American. 
Lieut. White, of the United States navy, for example, who visited the 
country in 1819, and hag,published his observations, depicts them in 
manifestly jaundiced colours, Ruschenberger, on the contrary, sides 
with Crawford in representing the Cochin-Chinese as a superior race to 
the Siamese. The descriptions given by different travellers as to the 
physical aspect of the people differ also much among themselves, as they 
also do in besietiag the moral character and natural disposition of these 
little known people. According to Crawford and Finlayson, however, 
decidedly the most exact and intelligent travellers who have written upon 
the country, the Cochin-Chinese are low in stature (averaging about 
five feet three inches), with a round head and face, low forehead, little 
brown round eyes, not so much curved as the Chinese, small nose, large 
mouth, prominent lips, and considerable expanse of the lower part of 
the face. All the manifestations of a low intelligence and prominent 
sensuality are to be gathered from this description, yet are the Cochin- 
Chinese depicted as having an expression of intelligence, good nature, 
and frankness which pre-eminently distinguishes them from the Chinese, 
the Siamese, and the Malays. The prevalent tint is yellowish, and of 
the hair, which is long and coarse, black; the beard is sparse, yet is. it cul- 
tivated with extreme care. 

The Cochin-Chinese are a naturally quiet, inoffensive people, given 
to talking, joking, and laughing. But, on the other hand, whether as 





well audience to Mr. Crawford’s mission, he had the whole troop of royal come- 
dians bastinadoed in his presence, because he was not satisfied with their per- 
formance! Everywhere, and at all times, the bambou is in requisition, and is 
appealed to to settle every difference. 
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the results of despotism, or of climate, or of the two united, they are 
servile, deceitful, ignorant, dirty, and totally indifferent in matters of 
religion. In the pursuits of industry and commerce, however, they stand 
next after the Hindoos, the Chinese, and the Japanese. Their inferiority 
is particularly manifest in their agriculture, which, better in Sai and 
Tonquin, is at its lowest ebb in Cochin-China: witness the poor harvests 
of rice. They are more successful with their sugar and cotton planta- 
tions. They manufacture excellent cotton cloths, but neither dye nor 
print them. Their silks, we have before seen, are inferior to those of the 
Chinese. Tonquin was once as celebrated for its lacker and other varnished 
works as Japan is in our day. These works exhibit much taste, and are 
adorned with gold and mother-of-pearl, of which they obtain @ very fine 
description from a ‘species of mya. Crawford, Finlayson, and Richard 
(“ Histoire du Tong-King ”) esteem these works more highly than those 
of Japan. The art of smelting and founding has been long known ; but 
although the gun and cannon founderies have much improved of late, 
they still depend upon foreign countries for fire-arms and side-arms, as 
well as for other first-class works in metal. It is the same with other 
branches of industry ; the Annamite race appear never to get beyond the 
rudiments, although, like the Chinese, they are proficients in the arts of 
imitation. 

The Cochin-Chinese not being allowed to quit their own country on 
any plea whatsoever, the consequence of so absurd, so restrictive, and so 
inhuman a law is that external commerce is entirely in the hands of 
strangers. Naturally hardy, vigorous, active, and docile, were it not for 
this the Cochin-Chinese would probably become first-rate navigators. The 
trade of the interior is mainly carried on by the great rivers and the sea- 
coast. From Huah, the capital, to Tonquin there is a water communica- 
tion by canals and lagunes, which are not marked on our — External 
commerce is mainly directed towards China, Siam, and the British ports 
in the straits of Malacca and Singapore. Ke-kho, or Cachao, is the chief 
port for commerce with China, which is estimated as represented by 116 
junks, or some 20,000 tons. Some fifty junks, navigated by Chinese, 
suffice to keep up the commercial relations with Siam. Far greater com- 
mercial activity exists, however, in respect to Singapore—a commerce 
which has had its origin in the force of circumstances. The olden com- 
merce of the Dutch, Portuguese, and English with Tonquin and Cochin- 
China had been long closed when the latter made attempts in 1778 to 
reopen commercial relations. In 1804 new measures were taken under 
the Marquis Wellesley, but they failed in consequence of the supremacy of 
French interests. These interests, however, declined so rapidly in their 
turn, that the French themselves were obliged to have recourse to extra- 
ordinary measures in 1815 and 1817. At that epoch Captain A. de 
Kergariou reclaimed the cession of a small territory, in virtue of the 
treaty of 1787, in order to enable France to establish a settlement. The 
proposal, however, gave umbrage to the Cochin-Chinese monarch. He 
would not even enter upon a discussion of the subject, and he and his 
successor gave so little encouragement to the French that they gave up 
for a long time making any further attempts at establishing commercial 
relations, or insisting upon the fulfilment of a one-sided treaty. Crawford’s 
mission took place in 1822, and he obtained freedom of commerce in the 
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rivers and at the of Saigon, Han, or Turon, and also in the bays of 
Fay-foo and besides advantages, all of which were, however, 
lost to us by French interference. eye se ete eS ge 
was declared a free port, and it soon the main portion of the 
commeree of all the surrounding countries, Above forty Cochin-Chinese 


unks now visit the of Singapore and the British possessions 
avithin he die of Mitooeas There are also some slight commercial 
relations with Macao and Batavia. It is also that the inland 


trade between the Cochin-Chinese dominions and China is considerable. 
In this intercourse Cochin-China receives manufactured silks, English 
broadcloths, and Bengal opium, with the , spelter, and lead of 
Yunan, and returns cotton, areca-nuts, si dye-stuffs, and a variety 
of native products. 

Sir J Barrow, who visited Turon with Lord Macartney’s embassy 
in 1793, gives a very amusing account of the ceremonies which greeted 
their reception on a mandarin’s junk ; the horror of the servile officials at 
the ane not making the nine customary genuflexions to the royal 
sta ; their admiration of ‘the intendant of the great guns,” as they 
designated a — in the artillery ; the horrible concert of gongs, 
cym drums, bells, trumpets, and flutes; the plays, in which females 
took a part; the subsequent visit to the park; the games and dances 
going on, the activity and energy of the Cochin-Chinese as displayed in 
which astounded them. One of the sailors having a misunderstanding 
with a native, proceeded to have recourse to his fists, but the latter, 
quietly turning upon his heel, kicked him in the face, leaving the 
astonished Jack-tar to be laughed at by the bystanders. Athletes, rope- 
dancers, and conjurors abound among such a people. They are also 
skilled pick and importunate beggars. 

The Cochin-Chinese have not been so long separated from China but 
that they still preserve many of the customs of the latter country. This 
is more particularly sheartible in their marriages and funereal and other 
processions and ceremonies. They have also the same superstitions, con- 
sulting oracles and making offerings to idols. They eat the same food 
and practise the same modes of preparing it. They have the same games 
and public amusements, the same fireworks, the same musical instru- 
ments, the same cock and quail fights. Although the languages differ, 
the writing is the same. But then, again, there are great differences in 
dress, in the manner of wearing the hair, in their liveliness and garrulity, 
and still more so in their treatment of the fair sex. Women in Cochin- 
China are not only housekeepers, but also merchants and agriculturists— 
nay, they even navigate their boats and junks. In fact, owing to all the 
men being recruited as soldiers, as isto a certain extent the case in France, 
the women have everything to do. Strange that the French should have 
met with their counterparts in the remote East! Barrow long ago re- 
marked that the Cochin-Chinese were as fond of talking as the French; 
they are also as fond of dancing ; their religion and morality are pretty 
nearly upon a par ; the men are all soldiers, and the women have to perform 
the more serious duties of life. It is manifest that Cochin-China and 
France are destined to go together. It is already the native home of 
their national emblem—the cock. 

». In Cochin-China, however, certain practices are carried to an extreme 
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that can only be expected. of an uncivilised people. Although the women 
enjoy perfect yy Oye undertake great responsibilities, unfortunately 
they have come to be looked upon by the lower classes as intended solely 
for their use, and by the higher as created solely to administer to their 
pleasures, asp seu laws poi mye ee — 2 aren 
marriages vorces are easy. e sense of in 
licentiousness, because it leads me underrate virtue. Nowhere are 
women less scrupulous, and men more indifferent to the honour of their 
wives and daughters, it is said, than at Turon. Let us i for humanity’s 
serantreh dre Wie comene ciate eianslateipsetier Ss chief port, and 
not appertaining to the whole country. If the females are of easy virtue, 
they are not always sannntvie They are of lively disposition, bit the 
features are coarse and the skin yellow. The teeth are discoloured by 
betel-chewing. The poorer classes only wear a shift of coarse cloth, 
brown or blue, that comes down to the thighs, with wide drawers of black 
nankeen. They wear neither shoes nor stockings, and their feet are just 
the reverse of the ostrich feet of the Chinese—*“ feminis plantas adeo 
aang ut struthopodes appellentur,” as old Eudoxius had it—they are 
ge and flat. The better classes of females wear two or three shifts of 
different colours. They gather together their long black hair in a knot 
at the top of the head, or sometimes they let it float in long tresses behind 
till it reaches to the ground. The men are as badly dressed as the women, 
contenting themselves with a jacket and wide trousers, a kerchief doing 
duty as a turban, or a broad-bri Malay or other hat covering the 
head, while the wretched hovels of bamboo keep the general poverty of 
the inhabitants in countenance. 

Turon is, in the present day, a mere assemblage of villages, and these 
are composed of huts of bamboo, or mud coarsely thatched. The ruins 
of edifices of a better class attest that it has not always been in so fallen 
a condition. Now-a-days the best houses are of wood or sun-dried 
bricks. The walls are crumbling to ruin. Plantations of sugar and of 
tobacco are to be seen between the huts. The celebrated French navi 
gator, Admiral Laplace, gives a graphic description of the bay of Turon. 
‘“‘ The right side on entering,” he says, “is flanked by an, amphitheatre 
of mountains which, heaped the one over the other, appear in their 
gloomy majesty to rise from the shore to the heavens, and their sharp- 
pointed summits, whitened by the snows and rains, are lost in the clouds 
during a great part of the year. The flanks of these enormous masses 
are clad with dense forests, as ancient as the world, and the possession of 
which is disputed by elephants, tigers, and boars. Wild beasts often 
await the traveller on the rocky and sinuous pathway, which, crossing 
the crest of the mountain range which constitutes the natural barrier be- 
tween the two provinces, leads from Turon to Huah-foo. This road, the 
only one that exists between Fai-foo and the capital, is protected at the 


top of the pass by a wall and gateway, which is carefully guarded. Not 


even a native can cross this barrier without a passport, which indicates to 
the mandarin, or officer in command, his name, condition, and the object 
of his journey, certified by the authorities of the town or village to which 
he belongs. 

“The road, as it descends to the foot of the mountains on the Turon 
side, passes at first through several miserable villages, situated on the 
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barren and rocky side of that portion of the bay ; it then traverses tree- 
less plains, the seat, however, of extensive rice-fields and other cultiva- 
tion, and finally it reaches Turon, a mass of poor huts constructed of mud 
and straw, ted on the marshy and boggy soil which lies at the 
bottom of the bay, and the mouth of a small river, more efficiently de- 
fended by mud-banks, that leave only a narrow and shallow passage be- 
tween them, than by two forts, upon which float the yellow standard of 
the sovereign of Cochin-China, and which are torn into tatters at each 
rainy season. The right bank of the river is less liable to inundations 
than the left, and it is only separated from the sea by a very narrow 
isthmus, on which tion is supplanted by moving downs of sand. 
This isthmus unites the peninsula that forms the eastern side of the bay 
to the continent, ing the former from the winds, and giving origin 
to an excellent harbour. Although of an irregular form, this peninsula 
is more or less like a star, the rays of which diverge from a group of 
rugged mountains, clothed with dense forests from the shore up to the 
summits. On the side that fronts the bay, little rice-fields, watered by 
the torrents, and groves of pistachio-nut trees, with here and there the 
hut of the cultivator, attest that the district is not entirely given up 
to the wild boars, herds of which fill the woods and devastate the plan- 
tations. 

“It is in vain that the traveller’s eye seeks in this wild country for those 
delightful scenes upon which it loves to dwell—those villages whose 
white cottages seem to hide themselves behind the woods, those imposing 
mansions which, rising on the slope of hills, dominate over the sea, and 
announce to the weary sailor that he is about soon to find friends and 
good cheer, in the indulgence of which he may be enabled to drown for 
a moment the memory of his home. To whatever side we directed our 
looks we could perceive nothing but gloomy forests or miserable villages, 
inhabited by a race of men whose language and manners were alike 
strange to us.” 

We must, however, pass on to the events which have led to the inter- 
ference of France, and have been the cause of hostilities on the part of 
that power with the Emperor of Cochin-China. In the month of No- 
vember, 1841, the agent of the French government, employed on an 
extraordinary mission to the Chinese seas—M. Dubois de Jancigny— 
being at Manilla, thought proper, in concert with the consul-general of 
France, to send M. de Chonski, one of the gentlemen attached to the 


_ mission, to Macao. A passage was accordingly obtained for the French 


diplomatist on board of the British steamer Medusa, which had touched 
at Manilla for coals, and intended to complete its freight at Mariveles in 
the Philippines. The Medusa, however, encountered such violent con- 
trary winds, and was so baffled by the currents, as to be nigh perishing 
on the coast of Hainan on the 15th of November, and was glad, having 
exhausted all her coal, and having nothing but dangers to struggle 

inst all along the coast of Cochin-China, to seek shelter, on the night 
of the 18th, in the bay of Camranh, or, as the French write it, Cam- 
raigne. 

he population, hearing a gun fired, hastened down to the beach, and 
great was their surprise when they saw. the Europeans disembark ; but 
they received them with the utmost courtesy, and the delight and admi- 
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ration they felt for the new comers was still further increased the next 
morning, when, the steam having been got up by means of wood ob- 
tained i the natives, the v was put in motion. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been seen before, and it seemed to them as if a miracle 
had been enacted. There were only two villages in this bay, and these 
were inhabited by fishermen. 

This accidental contact of a French diplomatist on board an English 
steamer with Cochin-Ching was the primary cause of the attention of 
the French government having been once more directed in our own times 
to these interesting regions. It was ascertained during the stay of the 
Medusa that there was an opening for a most lucrative commerce. Pro- 
visions of the value of twent Bpanish piastres were obtained for a 
coloured shift and a few metal buttons. But it was also felt that this 
was an accidental circumstance, and that in case of a regular commercial 
intercourse being entered into, the Cochin-Chinese government, faithful 
to its ancient system of exclusiveness, would levy such exorbitant cus- 
tom duties as to virtually exclude all profit. “It is evident, therefore,” 
argued the French, “ that it is only by the fear which would be a Fy 8 
by a certain military demonstration that the concessions which would be 
indispensable to the establishment of an advantageous commerce could 
be wrung from the Cochin-Chinese. The smallest expedition, conducted 
with wisdom and firmness, would fulfil this object; the aid pro- 
mised by the treaty of 1787 was to be composed of five European regi- 
ments, two Indian regiments, and twenty ships of war and transports ; 
it was more than was requisite to conquer the whole empire of Annam; 
the government is weak, it is poor, and pompous: the occupation of 
certain points on the coast would suffice to assure to us the greatest in- 
fluence in all these determinations.” 

As a further stimulus to this somewhat obscure proposal of ensuring 
certain “‘ determinations,” and in which we are left in doubt whether an 
advantageous commerce by the foundation of permanent settlements, or 
the subjection of the whole empire is meant, the treaty of 1787, it was 
observed, remained in force, although France had so grievously failed in 
fulfilling her portion of the treaty. By this treaty, signed at Versailles 
on the 28th of November, 1787, the following territorial cessions were 
acceded to—viz. the ports and territory of Han-san (Turan), and the 
islands of Fai-foo mt Hai-wan—in return for the proposed assistance to 
re-establish the deposed monarch on his throne ; ‘but as the assistance was 
never given, and the king regained his throne without it, it is no longer 
meson. and it could only be by some strange perversion of international 
logic that it could be urged in the present day that the Cochin-Chinese 
should be made by force of arms to fulfil their portion of the treaty. By 
so acting, France would place herself in the position of a man who had 
volunteered to ship a cargo for half the produce, and who, unable to fulfil 
his engagement, still claimed his half ss the cargo had been brought 
to port in another bottom; or of a man who had proposed to exchange a 
house for a bit of land, and the house being in the mean time burnt down, 
he still laid claim to the land. 

Then, again, there is another point of view under which the question 
has presented itself to our gallant allies. The attention of the British 
government, they argue, has been constantly taken away from Cochin- 
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China by difficulties arising in and around Hindostan in Burmah, Aff- 
ame the Punjab and Scinde, Persia, and finally in India itself. 
ommercial di ies and misunderstandings, and finally war with 
China, have been superadded to all these. nd, our continental 
neighbours—who would most probably have succumbed under such an 
accumulation of difficulties—insist, has already in her dependence, 
mediate or immediate, more countries in India and Indo-China than it is 
for her to govern well; and it cannot be doubted, in the present 
, that her territorial possessions in the extreme East extend themselves 
fatally and against her will. A further superficial development would be 
more hurtful to her than advantageous. She feels this, and is conscious, 
therefore, that Cochin-China, where she could only uphold her influence 
by force, would in reality only add to her embarrassments. The principle 
announced here might be fairly combated ; it has, however, we know, its 
adherents in this country. We are not, and never have been, among 
them; but looking as we do upon the relations of civilisation and of 
barbarism and paganism not simply in a secular point of view, we are 
content to let the problem work its way, as a good Providence no doubt 
intends it shall do; but to argue that because the lion does not covet 
Cochin-China the cock shall possess it, is taking a liberty with inter- 
national relations, all the greater inasmuch as France and Britain are 
allies in the Chinese seas, both toiling in the common cause—the sub- 
jugation of a common enemy, obstinate, proud, treacherous, and ex- 
clusive; the one without any views of self-aggrandisement, the other 
bent upon obtaining a large territorial acquisition. Cochin-China as she 
is, however detrimental the system pursued by her unenlightened govern- 
ment is to her people, is totally harmless to her neighbours; but Cochin- 
China in the hands of a turbulent, vain, and irascible military and naval 
power, placed as it is between India and China, and in close contiguity 
with the British possessions in the Malayan peninsula and Eastern seas, 
would be no longer the land of the tame, docile, and betel-chewing 
yellow race. 

France, however, we are told, is not in the same position of embarrass- 
ment as England, and therefore the same reserve is not imposed upon her 
by circumstances; and if her government deemed that it would be useful 
to the interests of the country to found a powerful establishment in these 
distant seas—one that would be capable of giving to the people of the 
extreme East a high idea of the grandeur and resources of France, and of 
her influence on the destinies of the world—Cochin-China would appear, 
among all the countries which present themselves for the realisation 
of this project, the one most deserving of a serious and solid attention in 
the interests of civilisation and of commerce. “It is a debt which the 
past appears to have left to France to pay,” and therefore it proposes to 
do so by claiming payment of Cochin-China’s half of the debt—as yet not 
incurred—in advance ! | 

Thus it is that the incidents which have led to an excuse for a rupture, 
and kave afforded an apology for clothing a covert policy, with the 
clamour and din of open hostilities, are of long seeking. Ever since 
1845, by the admission of the French themselves, a rupture has been 
sought for; and in order to bring this about, we are expressly told that 
the French, who have visited the country by order of their government, 
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have gradually seceded from the prudence and which had pre- 
viously guided them in their relations with the | authorities and the 
people. ‘Once launched on this fatal incline, the vivacity of the French 
character did not ee them to retrocede, and this vivacity has unfor- 
tunately. net been long in changing itself at the first serious m of 
resistance to their wishes or to their exigencies into that furia francese 
of which the Cochin-Chinese experienced the terrible effects in 1847.” 

We have seen that Admiral Laplace visited the Bay of Turan in 1831. 
He was at that time captain in command of La Favorite, and he is re- 
proached with having gone almost to an extreme in the prudence ob- 
served in his relations with the Cochin-Chinese. The corvette L’ Aleméne 
visited the same port in 1845 in a quite different mood. According to 
the version given by the French themselves, the corvette had no sooner 
appeared off the mouth of the river Fai-foo, than there was a manifest 
agitation among the red-coated soldiers who constituted the garrison of 
Turan. Each seized his halbert, or rusty musket, to oppose a further 
advance, and when the boats put off, regardless of the menacing aspect 
of the military, and, pushing beyond the customary landing-place, made 
for the river itself, great was the consternation at such an overt act of 
disregard to the rules of the empire which carefully excluded all outside 
barbarians. Three boats loaded with soldiers put off after the expedition, 
whilst the red coats and halberts of the soldiers were seen making their 
way through the rice-fields on both banks of the river. ‘The native boats, 
manned with skilful rowers, soon overtook the French, but it was in vain 
that the police officer on board intimated that his head would pay for 
their temerity im infringing the emperor's commands; they eontented 
themselves with offering him a consolatory cigar, and continued their 
progress upwards to what they designated as the land of marvels. 

After some little exertion they reached what are called the marble 
caverns of Turan, a rocky mass of limestone, which, projecting into the 
river, has been pierced by several open arches, and over which are in- 
scribed, in colossal red letters, ““‘San-foo-yang”—“ great mountain of fire.” 
They did not stay, however, long to examine this natural curiosity; “ it 
demanded,” they relate, “the leisures of peace, and we were entering 
upon war ! 

‘“‘Forming into a close column, we pushed on to the red coats, who had 
taken up a position on an eminence which we must of necessity pass over; 
our good countenance and a few jogs with the elbows triumphed, as 
usual, over the inert opposition of these automata, and opened to us the 
entrance to a plain of white sand, surrounded by six limestone hills. The 
reflected rays of the sun darted upon us here like fire, and we hastened 
over this furnace with all possible speed. The Cochin-Chinese gongs 
kept time with our movements. They were busy calling the population 
to the defence of the sacred places, and peasants armed with om canes 
of bamboo came forth from all sides at the warning sound. We continued, 
however, to push on with resolution towards the place vhat we had to 
carry; we forced the closed ranks of fifty soldiers, who were posted, 
armed with lances, on the great staircase of the pagoda. This position 
carried, the conquerors and the conquered, satisfied with one autiie and 
now on peaceful terms, clambered in glorious disorder up the steps, the 
fine proportions of the latter giving us a foretaste of the beauties which 
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18 The French in Cochin-China. 
filled us with admiration a little further on. The Chinese words, ‘ Ti pi 


thiang toung’—‘ grotto of heaven, the sea, and the earth’—were inscribed 
on the face of the rock. 

“‘ There still remained another obstacle to overcome. The three gates 
of the outer court of the first or external pagoda were barricaded. Three 
of us over the wall and opened one of these doorways, over which 
was written, ‘Mon tai sin’—‘ third gate in point of rank.’ Our party 
rushed towards it, and soon filled the two buildings which were met with, 
one at the bottom of the — other to the left. The last bore the 
following inscription : ‘Kong ching ti pi thiang toung’—‘ pagoda con- 
cienmedl he the heavens, the sea, and the con’ These hee, 
were consecrated to the worship of the god Foo. The external archi- 
tecture was, like the internal decoration, very poor. The gilt statue of 
the god Pleasure stood upon an altar in the rear. This deity was repre- 
sented, as in China, under the form of a fat old man, seated, and laugh- 
ing with that ineffable laugh which is unknown to the wicked ; indeed, 
everything seemed to laugh in this personification of pleasure, even to 
the fat folds of his paunch. ‘The altar was decorated with flowers, and 
the idleness of the bonzes had made them artificial in this country of 

al flowers. On the altar in front were six screens adorned with 
intings, which represented virgins seated on fabulous animals; to the 
right was also the bell which was used in time of prayer, and to the left 
a great drum, which is likewise beaten at certain periods of the ceremony. 
On a little altar, not far off, lay the different objects in use for consulting 
the future, among which were the curved roots of bamboo slit in two, 
and the staffs with numbers, in the combinations of which the god Foo 
reveals himself to the faithful. 

“ Behind these two edifices, which are constructed in a recess formed 
by two vast projecting masses of marble, and about a hundred paces off 
to the right, was a subterranean passage, to which we next directed our 
steps, and which led us, not without overcoming some difficulties, to a 
pretty grotto, whose walls of white marble arched over like the vault of 
a cloister, whilst the light descended by a circular aperture made at its 
highest point. An inscription in red letters indicated that this was the 
‘Toung ton onen,’ or ‘grotto that let the clouds float through it,’ or 
‘rainy grotto’—the water that dripped along the sides satisfactorily ex- 
plaining the origin of the name. 

“There was another inscription in a cartouche of a square form, 
written in smaller characters very difficult to decipher. Lastly, some 
names written on the wall in entonn characters, and imperfectly 
rubbed out, showed that this grotto is the one to which travellers were 
formerly conducted who were silly enough to apply to the local autho- 
rities for permission to visit the pagoda of the marble rocks—a permis- 
sion which they obtained at that time, but which is no longer granted, 
and that for fifteen years back, since it drew upon a too lenient mandarin 
a vigorous bastinado. 

“ Turning to the right, we found ourselves confronting a great portico 
cut with the hand of man in the solid marble, and beyond which a stair- 
case led us to a pretty belvidere posted like a balcony on the face of a 
perpendicular precipice. The view embraced the far-extending sea, and 
to the right the island of Callao-cham, which appeared to issue forth 
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from the bosom of the waters, like a rest for the eyes wearied with the 
immensity of the expanse before them. Downs of sand alone occupied 
the interval between the foot of the rock and the sea-shore, and among 
these were a few miserable huts belonging to fishermen, whose poverty 
alone preserved them from the insatiable rapacity of the inferior man- 
darins. An upright stone stood in a groove on this balcony, in the 
centre of which were the words ‘ Tai-hai-mon’—‘ tower of the sea view ;’ 
to the left, another inscription makes known that the mad pagoda was 
terminated in the eighteenth year of the reign of Ming Mengh (son of 
Gia-Long), the seventh month, a happy day. ‘To the right, on the top 
of the stone, are, further, these two characters, ‘ Tchhi-tse’—‘ royal 
present.’ ” 

An easy descent led from this balcony to the dwelling-house of the 
bonzes who have charge of the place, and our adventurers were con- 
ducted thence by a long passage through walls of rock, covered with 
green creepers, into an uncovered court, at the bottom of which was a 
ttle pagoda, sacred to Confucius. The altar of the philosopher was 
decorated with statuettes, representing his chief disciples. Two other 
deep excavations led to an interminable series of grottos, all consecrated 
by religious decorations to the god Foo. Having thus asserted their 
privilege to break the laws of the country, and to see all that was to be 
seen, the party returned to their ship, to the infinite relief of the civil 
and military authorities, as well as to the police and soldiery, who had 
been harassed with fatigue and anxiety, dancing attendance upon the 
excursionists on a @ery hot day. But what, it might be permitted to ask, 
would have been the result to a party of Cochin-Chinese landing at 
Cherkourg without passports, and persisting in seeing the curiosities of 
the place ? 

This was, however, but the forerunner of more deplorable incidents. 
After the departure of Admiral Cécille, the command of the French 
division in the Chinese seas devolved upon Commodore Lapierre, com- 
manding the frigate La Gloire. News having been received at Macao in 
April, 1847, which led to apprehensions for the personal safety of 
Monseigneur Lefévre, vicar-apostolic in Cochin-China, who was said to 
have been placed in arrest by the authorities, but who had, in reality, 
escaped in a native junk, and had arrived safe in Java, the corvette 
La Victorieuse was expedited to Turan with a letter from Commodore 
‘Lapierre for the Cochin-Chinese government, asking, or rather exacting, 
in the name of the King of the French, not only that the bishop should 
be set at liberty, but that freedom of worship for all Christians should be 
established throughout the empire. It was not long before the frigate 
La Gloire joimed La Victorieuse, which it found lying off Turan, 
watched by five Cochin-Chinese war-junks. 

The commodore was much annoyed upon hearing that the commander 
of La Victorteuse had not succeeded in getting the mandarins to forward 
the letter of which he was the bearer to their sovereign, and on finding, 
further, that both he and his officers were the objects of an insulting 
surveillance, which had been carried so far, that one of the officers who 
had gone on shore had been obliged to use violence before he could make 
his way through the soldiers. ‘This state of things so irritated the com- 
modore, that he gave orders that the mandarins who came on board 
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should be received with great coolness, and he made known that he him- 
self would only confer with a high dignitary of the court of Huah. 

At the same time, in order to impart activity to the negotiations, the 
French took possession of the sails of the Cochin-Chinese war-junks, 
promising to restore them when the difficulties that had arisen should be 
smoo over! Two days having elapsed, the commander of La Vic- 
torieuse was received on shore by the chief mandarin of the province. 
He was accompanied by ten officers and fifty men. The object of the 
demonstration, and the precise nature of the demands made in the letter, 
were explained at this meeting. The mandarin, after some difficulties, 

the letter, and promised to forward it to Huah, but he did not 
disguise how much he was displeased at the embargo put upon the 
imperial war-junks. 
uring the time that this interview was being held a great movement 
was observed to be taking place among the Aunamite troops from the 
frigate. They seemed to be arriving from all sides, and the commodore 
became ceeeditedian, or, according to another version, ascertained that 
there was an intention to massacre all the French at the interview. It 
is even said that the plan of attack was formed on board the war-junk on 
which they had placed the sails of the other junks. The Cochin-Chinese 
were also observed to be arming six gun-boats. 

Whereupon, Commodore Lapierre immediately despatched an aide-de- 
camp on shore to warn the authorities that, on the event of one single 

n-boat leaving the river, the French ships would at once open fire. 

he aide-de-camp found the Cochin-Chinese busy kaocking down the 
houses that masked their land batteries; and, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing given, two armed boats got out of the river under cover of night. 
On the 13th of April, at eleven o’clock A.m., the signal to engage was 
given from the commodore’s nip, and the frigate Za Gloire and the 
corvette La Victorieuse opened fire upon the poor Cochin-Chinese war- 
junks, to the shouts of “ Vive le roi!” Half an hour afterwards, one of 
the war-junks was fired by a shell, and blew up with its whole crew’; a 
few minutes more, and another went to the bottom; finally, at the expi- 
ration of about an hour, the three others, one of which was on the point 
of foundering, were fired by the boats of the French ships. The Cochin- 
Chinese fleet was that day annihilated: “un millier de Cochin-Chinois 
avaient perdu la vie dans cette lutte inégale,” says our French authority. 

This feat of the times of Louis Philippe, and of which M. Dubois de 
Jancigny, himself formerly enjoying a diplomatic position in China, seems 
to be thoroughly sttatesd, has been followed up in our own times b 
further hostilities, concerning the nature and extent of which little has as 
yet been made public, but one circumstance connected with which has 
been generally accepted, and that is, that there has been superadded this 
time to such active hostilities the establishment of a permanent naval and 
military station on the coast of Cochin-China by the French. 

In the fear that we who are writing upon so delicate a subject may be 
suspected of a bias, or of viewing the affair as coloured by our own pre- 
conceptions, we shall refer to the opinions of a well-known geographer, 
Mr. James Bell, of Glasgow, penned now several years ago, and before 
the events that have occurred in our own times had come to influence the 
judgment. “ Cochin-China,” says that good critical geographer, “is 
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admirably situated for carrying on an extensive commerce with China, 
Japan, Cambodia, Siam, the Malay coast, the Philippine Islands, Borneo, 
the Moluccas, &c.; and the first politic and prudent nation which fairly 
gets a footing amongst them may carry on this important trade to any 
extent—chauge the whole course of trade to the East, and lay the founda- 
tion of a commercial empire rivalling that which Great Britain at present 
holds in India. Turon is, of all others, the most advantageous position 
for an establishment, either in a commercial or in a political point of view. 
From this point, in case of war, the trade of every power, from the west- 
ward to the countries east of this, would be at the mercy of that establish- 
ment.” 

_ Not, we should think, with Hainan in the possession of a rival power. 
We would prefer, however, if it was possible, to view the subject from a 
neutral, or at all events a more eclectic, point of view. We would place 
ourselves for a moment in the position of a perfectly unbiased and dis- 
interested person—a mere critical geographer—and we fear we should be 
obliged to admit that France, in establishing her power in Cochin-China, 
has less at heart the interests of commerce, civilisation, or religion, than 
she has those of her own aggrandisement ; that—to use her own grandiose 
language—the purport of founding “a powerful establishment in these 
distant seas, in order to give to the nations of the extreme East a high 
idea of the grandeur and of the resources of France, and of her influence 
upon the destinies of the world,” is but a secondary consideration to 
founding, a rival power to that of Great Britain in the same regions. The 
steps taken by her navy fully show how little she really cares to protect 
the interests of her*generous missionaries, or to disseminate the benefits 
of Christianity among these poor semi-barbarous yet docile people. The 
conduct observed by the officers and crew of the Alcméne exposed the 
missionaries resident in the country to persecution, if not to loss of life; 
and when the results manifested themselves in the expulsion or flight of 
the vicar apostolic, the indignation shown, and the reprisals taken, were 
either a sham or a scene in a previously arranged drama: “ des actes 
Whostilité,” says M. de Jancigny, “ devenus sans doute inévitables, mais 
qui n’en sont pas moins a jamais regrettables.” Not the least curious and 
instructive part of the affair is, that France should have taken the oppor- 
tunity to thus found a rival power in the East at a moment when its naval 
forces are supposed to be co-operating with ours in bringing about the 
empire of China to recognise the general principles of international com- 
merce and communication. There is, however, nothing like doing a little 
business on one’s own account when engaged in partnership, Alas! for 
international faith and principle. The nations of the West, who boast so 
much of their civilisation, exhibit at times a greater want of high-minded- 
ness and integrity than even those semi-barbarous people whom they are 
so ready to castigate into good order, and into the practice of those very 
courtesies and decencies which they themselves so often and so totally 
disregard. 
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THE PREDICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.”’ 


I, 


Tue month by the calendar was June; looking at the weather, it 
might have been pronounced November: rarely indeed has June turned 
out such a day as that. But, if the weather was bad, the inhabitants of 
the small village of Abbeyland were unusually active: windows and case- 
ments seemed alive with heads, and groups gathered under shelter in 
doorways, in “the shop” and in the blacksmith’s forge, watching the 
road in a flutter of expectation, for the lord of Pommeroy was to pass 
with his bride. 

Twice already had they been gratified: once when the string of 
carriages, containing the bride and her friends, had gone forth to the 
chapel in Pommeroy Abbey, and again at the conclusion of the ceremony, 
when they went back again, the bride then sitting by her lord in his new 
and handsome chariot, emblazoned with the old arms and quarterings of 
the Pommeroys, and drawn by four greys, splendidly caparisoned. A 
goodly sight, indeed: but what a day! 

Fair and calm and lovely had the weather been, and when Abbeyland 
went to rest the previous evening it had appeared as settled as fair. In 
the morning when they rose, the sky was of a dark lead colour, gloomy 
and threatening clouds overspread the earth like a pall, and a sighing 
wind swept along in mournful wails, now dropping to a low dirge, now 
meeting, as it seemed, from all quarters, and battling in fury. No rain 
fell as yet, no lightning came to terrify the timid, no thunder to appal 
them: but if ever the elements were gathering for sure warfare, they 
were that morning. And in this threatening weather the bride and her 
train went forth. 

A bride bright and beautiful was she: and so she looked as she stood 
before the priest in her chaplet of white roses and orange-blossoms, the 
veil thrown back from her face, her eyes sparkling and her cheeks flushed 
to brilliancy. All signs of happiness, quoth the crowd around, arrayed 
in their feathers and their laces: they little suspected that it was but the 
flush of excitement, of misery if you will; or that she hated the lord of 
Pommeroy, while she passionately loved another. 

The weather changed for the worse while they were in the chapel: it 
increased to a deeper darkness, a darkness rarely experienced. The old 
Gothic chapel, with its narrow casements, in keeping with the Gothic 
abbey, became so obscure that one countenance could not be distinguished 
from another, and when the bride was required to write her name ia the 
book, she objected, saying that she could not see. One of the tapers 
used in the ceremony was brought near, and by its light she wrote what 
was required of her. In this gloom, but still in no rain, the procession 
took its way back to the White House, the residence of Mrs. Wylde, 
where the bridal entertainment was held. - 


Evening had come, and the jarring storm: wind, rain, lightning, 
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thunder : and in the midst of it the lord of Pommeroy brought forth his 
bride to conduct her to her new abode. The Pommeroys condescended 
not to the wedding tour, a fashion introduced of late years: the former 
lords had conducted their brides straight from their maiden to their 
wedded home, and the modern lords disdained to abjure the custom. 

“Why do they ?” uttered one wife to a knot of neighbours, 
who had gathered inside the dwelling of the former. “ Half-past seven 0° 
the clock, and they were to have come forth on the stroke of the hour.” 

“« Why, they tarry for the weather, to be sure.” 

“Nay, then they may put off their bridal garments, and Madam 
Wylde may just have ’em for the night, instead of the abbey. There’s 
no chance of this storm slackening: the lightning may, but the rain and 
the wind won’t: and that the lord of Pommeroy may see for himself.” 

“ At three o’clock the banquet was: they have had time to eat it, and 
another to it : why don’t they come ?” | 

‘‘ Don’t be impatient, you women,” exclaimed a man who had drawn 
to the open door. ‘‘ They'll come, all in time: trust the lord of Pommeroy 
for that.” 

‘«‘ Aunt,” screamed out a girl of nineteen, “I wouldn’t be married on 
such a day as this, if I had to stop single all my life. It bodes ill luck.” 

‘“‘ Hush-sh-sh!” came the prolonged caution from several lips. It was 
a bold tongue in Abbeyland that dared hint at ill luck for a Pommeroy. 

‘“‘ There’s nobody here but ourselves,’’ returned the girl, in a subdued 
tone. ‘*‘ And I didn’t send the storm. It’s come, and there can’t be harm 
in saying that it is.” 

“ The same thing have been in my mind all day,” whispered a woman. 
‘When I got up this morning, and thinks where’s the sun, and looks out 
and see the dead ghostly look of things—yes, you may stare, but they 
had a blue ghostly look, like they had that day when the heavens were 
darkened for the—what was it called ?—the ’clipse of the sun, and the 
cocks set on to crow at mid-day. It looked like that, this morning, only 
ghastlier, and so it has looked all day since. Says I to myself—if ever 
there’s ill luck meant to be Fae ow her) it’s foreshadowed this day for 
the lord and the new lady of Pommeroy.” 

“ And, I just ask ye,” returned the girl, “ did ye ever see such lightning, 
or hear such thunder? Aunt knows it, though she snubs me. Hark to 
that peal !” 

“It’s strange the lord didn’t Shave his brother, Mr. Rupert, to the 
wedding: but perhaps,” added the speaker, more slowly, ‘“‘ Mr. Rupert 
don’t care for weddings.” 

‘‘ He’d care for the feasting that is to come after it, though,” cried 
another woman: ‘there’s to be open house at the abbey for nine days 
to come, and the lord and the lady are to top the feasting tables.” 

“TY wish Mr. Rupert had been the heir,” exclaimed the girl, enthusi- 
astically; ‘he’s a rare brave man to speak to, with a merry eye : but the 
lord’s as cold as a stone.” 

An unlucky remark: the girl got nearly buffeted. The gay Rupert 
was not held in the favour that the lord was, for his faults were certainly 
not those of being cold or stony; and so the village had found: and 
though it did not praise him, it would not blame. Harsh tongues were 
let loose upon the girl. 
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“ Thee’dst better not get within ken o’ Mr. Rupert’s merry eye, I can 
tell thee that, girl, or maybe thee’dst find thy own the sadder for it.” 

The girl looked as though she would like to rebel. “I don’t care,” 
cried she: “ you are all ready to lie down and let the lord step over you 
as he walks, but he’s not the pleasant lord that his father was, nor 
that Mr. R would have ; I said no more than that, and 
where’s the ill of it? ‘T’other day he was riding out of the bean-field, 
none of the grooms after him, and I pulled the gate back for him and 
held it wide. He rode through, as stiff as a log of wood, never so much 
as saying thank ye, or turning his eye to see who it was, holding it.” 

. He is the lord of Pommeroy, and we are his vassals,” cried the aunt. 
“ They say Miss Pommeroy leaves the abbey when the nine days’ feast- 
ing’s over: she has got her fortune, and can have her home where she 
likes. Holy Virgin! did you see that flash ?” 

‘‘ Here’s something else to see,” cried the man, putting his head round 
the door-post again: “ they be coming at last.” 

In spite of the wind and the pelting rain, in spite of the forked dan- 
gerous lightning and the resounding thunder, out pressed the women 
—out they from all parts and from all quarters, until the road 
seemed lined, as by magic—to see those whom they had seen hundreds 
of times before. 

But not in their bridal attire, and that they wore now. It had not 
been put off. The wreath of roses and orange-blossoms was yet on the 
bride’s head, and the flowing veil still fell behind her, but her cheeks’ 
crimson had gone. The lord of Pommeroy sat by her in his towering 
height, she looked as a little girl beside him, and his ever-pale com- 
plexion was not a whit less ghastly than usual, and his hare-lip was only 
too conspicuous. But for that lip and the unnaturally white skin, he 
would have been a handsome man : handsome, in a degree, he was, now, 
for his features were otherwise well formed, and his height and figure 
were of noble presence. 

“She’s pale now,” cried one of the women; “she don’t like the 
storm.”’ 

“‘ J shouldn’t,” put in the girl. “Is Jeffs a making his horses go 
slow o’ purpose for us ?” 

“ Psha, child!” rebuked a man, “don’t you see that he’s a keeping 
his reins tight over em, a pulling ’em in? If he let ’em get their heads, 
they’d be off. Look at their nostrils @panting! Them dumb creatures 
be more frighted at a storm like this than are human people.” 

Jeffs, the coachman, sat on his box, seeming, indeed, to have as much 
as he could manage in the four grey horses. The lords of Pommeroy 
always drove four-in-hand: they held postilions in supreme contempt : 
Jeffs did the same. The carriage had been waiting at seven, and the 
lord and his bride did not come forth till half-past. In that space of 
time they had become thoroughly frightened, and almost unmanageable; 
and Jefe, keeping his own place on the hammercloth, was reduced to 
the humiliation (very great to him) of ordering the two footmen to hold 
the heads of the leaders. And, from the moment they started, now five 
minutes since, Jeffs had had his hands full. 

‘Pray the patron saint of the Pommeroys to keep back that light- 


ning, or I shan’t master ’em!” ejaculated he to himself. “I never 
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knew ’em. like this afore: their coats be a running down wet with the 
terror.” 

The patron saint was deaf to poor Jeffs. For, in the very next 
moment, a flash came, worse than any preceding it, followed by an awful 
crash of thunder; and the horses reared, plunged, and started away like 
mad. “Holy Mary, help us!” uttered Jeffs; “a pretty wedding-day 
this is!” 

The young bride uttered a faint scream, started partially up, and 
seized the handle of the carriage door, to open it. ‘The lord threw his 
arm round her waist, and drew her down again. “ Alice, what are you 
thinking of ? It would be certain death.” 

She turned her white and terror-stricken face upon him. “ Better 
walk home to the abbey, through the storm and the rain, than be at the 
mercy of these wild horses.” 

‘They are frightened, like you, my dearest. Jeffs can manage them. 
See, they are slackening their speed.”’ 

“‘ We had better walk—if we could but get out! Let us walk!’’ 

He shook his head: to attempt getting out would, as he had said, be 
tempting death. 

“Guy, what a day!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears of present 
terror, while a vague, undefined feeling of dread was cast to the future. 
I wish we had put it off until to-morrow.” 

Guy Pommeroy did not answer. He hastily turned her face towards 
him, so that she could not see out, and held her there, as if caressingly: 
caressingly, in good truth, for he idolised her; but, to caress, was not 


his chief motive just then. ‘The horses were plunging again ; now gal- 


loping, now rearing, and stamping in fury, and now galloping again, 
on they went. The lord sat, upright and calm, and she clung to him: 
the footmen, behind, got carefully down, and, holding on, managed to 
reach the earth; one fell, and the other staggered on losing hold, but 
they were in safety, and they ran after the carriage: the spectators who 
had been watching it pass, also ran, many of them: Jeffs had lost all 
command, and the horses were as furies. 

The lord of Pommeroy put his head out at the front window, and called 
aloud, “ Jeffs, take care : tighten the left rein, or they’ll pass the turn- 
ing.” And down he sat again, and shielded his bride’s face as before. 
“‘ Courage, my love,” he whispered: ‘‘ another minute, and we shall be 
in the sheltered drive, close to the abbey.” 

Jeffs was skilful and experienced, and Jeffs “took care,” as his lord 
enjoined, but skill and care are sometimes powerless to arrest the career 
of animals, frightened to madness. The rein was tightened in vain ; 
the horses would not turn on their proper path, but dashed blindly for- 
ward : and those, following behind, uttered a shrill shout of despair as 
the horses passed it : they were plunging on to a dangerous road—a road 
which on one side had no protection. The lord saw his danger; but 
he thought far less of it than of keeping its sight from her. She 
struggled her face free, in spite of him, and looked up. 

_“ We are on the precipice !”’ she shrieked. “Oh, Guy, we are on the 
precipice !” 
“Hush, hush, child!” he uttered with strained lips: “if Jeffs can 
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keep them on the road, we are safe; they will stop at the hill. Don’t 
scream so, Alice, it may increase their terror.” 

Her voice died away, and she remained quiet as a lamb, hiding her 
face upon his breast, and clasping him with a tight, nervous clasp: in 
that strong form, although she did not love it, there seemed to be pro- 
tection : but she shook so, that she caused him to shake, betraying how 
excessive was her alarm. The storm raged in its fury, and the horses 
raged in theirs; now kicking, now foaming, now bolt upright. Jeffs 
was flung from the box, ak the next moment, horses, carriage, and 
inmates had rolled down the precipice, on to the grass. 

The fall had not been great, not more than twelve or fifteen feet: had 
the horses gone further, it would have been much greater, for the hill 
gradually ascended to a height, where it overlooked the sea. The shout- 
ing runners, their shouts died away into horror-stricken silence, came 
up: they passed the dead body of Jeffis—dead it looked—and gazed 
over the side. Carriage and horses lay in a heap, an appalling mass, 
the latter plunging, and one shrieking. Did you ever hear the shriek of 
a wounded and frightened horse, reader? It is not pleasant to listen to. 

Down jumped the men by the steps, a few yards further on. Gaunt, 
the smnliies had now joined them, and he took out his knife and cut 
the traces. Two of the horses would never rise again ; the other two 
dashed away in their freedom: and then the spectators climbed up and 
looked in at the carriage window, the carriage lying on its side. 

‘Get me out,” said the lord of Pommeroy. 

He was not dead, at any rate: he was bruised and shaken, and there 
was an ugly cut on his forehead: but his poor young bride, apparently 
less hurt than he, lay senseless. “She has fainted from terror,” said the 
lord. They got her out of the carriage, and he gently picked her up in 
his arms, her light weight being but as a feather in his great strength. 
So would he have borne her to the abbey. 

“The lord had better not,” interposed Gaunt, sensibly. ‘ Should 
any bones be broken, it might do worse injury. Let a mattress be 


brought.” 
Guy Pommeroy sat down on the grass, and held her upon him until 


it came. One had fetched water and sprinkled it over her face, another 
a drawn off her gloves to chafe her hands. Guy took the left one in 
is. 


**You don’t rub hard enough, sir,” said Gaunt, “to do good. I have 

— plenty of women in a faint, and they feel nothing, unless it is done 
a - 

“T shall hurt her hand, with these rings on it.” 

“ Take them off, sir.” 

It was not bad advice: she was wearing three or four, and the lord 
took them off, and dropped them into his waistcoat pocket. 

But the rubbing and the water did not restore her to consciousness. 
The mattress was brought and she was borne to the abbey, and still she 
did not revive. The surgeon of the place entered it as they did, and he 
and Guy remained alone with her. She was placed upon a table, and 
the surgeon bent over her, touching her in various parts, touching her 


head and face, and bending down his ear to her mouth and heart. 
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The Prediction. 27 


“ She is not dead, is she ?” gasped Guy, striving to still his pulses to 
calmness while he asked it. 

“No, she is not dead,” was the reply. “ But I fear concussion of the 
brain.” 

And, throughout the whole of the evening and night, she never 
revived to consciousness. The doctor and the attendants remained 
round her bed, and Guy paced the rooms of the abbey, one room after 
another, now stealing in to the chamber and gazing on her, and now 
departing on his restless walk again. 

And that was the ending of the lord of Pommeroy’s wedding-day. 


II. 


A concussion of the brain it had proved to be, but not a dangerous 
one ; and, sooner than might have been expected, Mrs. Pommeroy grew 
better, was herself again, and progressing towards recovery. Careful 
nurses were Mrs. Wylde and Miss Pommeroy: Guy had been excluded 
from the room. Guy rebelled: he thought he could make as good a 
nurse as the best of them: but he was assured that her life depended 
upon her perfect pyre ; and for such a state Guy would have kept 
out of her sight for a twelvemonth. Neither would they allow her to 
speak, until she grew so much better that she would be quiet no —_ 

“‘ How long have I lain here ?” was her first question to Mrs. Wylde. 

“‘ Eight days, my dear.” 

“ This is a strange room : is it the abbey ?” 

‘‘ Of course it is. It is your own room in it.” 

‘IT was married, was I not ?” continued Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“‘ Why, don’t you remember it ?’’ returned her mother. 

“Yes, Iremember it. I lay and thought things over yesterday, when 
you would not let me speak : and I remember the awful day—and oh, 
mother !” shuddering, ‘‘I remember the ride home: I remember the 
furious horses, and Guy holding me. Did we fall over the precipice ?” 

**The accident was a sad one,” returned Mrs. Wylde, “ but do not 
recur to it now, Alice; no lives were lost. Jeffs was thought to be 
badly hurt, but he is better.’ 

Mrs. Pommeroy raised herself in bed, sitting up and looking eagerly at 
her mother. “ Did it kill Guy ?” she asked, in a whisper. 

“Good gracious, no, child! don’t frighten yourself with these ima- 
ginative fancies. Lie down. ‘The lord of Pommeroy was not hurt— 
to speak of. Your beautiful white dress is the worst off: that is done 
for.” 

** How so?” 

*“ After the carriage was overturned, your husband held you till they 
could get something to carry you on to the abbey, but the skirts of your 
dress lay in the wet and muddy grass: I'll leave you to judge the state 
it was in. And the wreath was crushed, and the veil torn to pieces. 
Now don’t talk any more.” 

There was a few minutes’ pause, and then the invalid began again. 
“If I am married, where’s my wedding-ring ?” 
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“The lord of Pommeroy has it: he took it off when they chafed your 


hands.” 
sé fg Guy > : 
“T will not have you talk any more,” mp res interrupted Mrs. 
allowed to speak: wait an 
hour, and then you may talk again.” 

“If I did not feel equal to it, I should not talk, mamma. My head 
feels a little light, that is all.” 

Mrs. Wylde quitted the room, and Mrs. Pommeroy lay, and, as she 
expressed it, thought. By-and-by Miss Pommeroy entered. 

** Joan, come here,” she said; “ sit down on the bed close to me. What 
a shocking accident this has been !” 

‘“‘Tt has,” replied Miss Pommeroy, “a most untoward accident. But 
you are getting better, and Jeffs is getting better, therefore———” 

“ Joan, I want to ask you—and now you answer me the truth, what 
you think, and whether I am not right. It was an awful day: such a 
one, I should think, that has never been known here; and it was an 
awful accident : and the days previous to it-were calm and beautiful, and 
I dare say the days subsequent have been so. Have they ?” 

“ Yes,”’ replied Miss Pommeroy, unsuspicious of her young sister-in- 
law’s drift. “The day following the accidént rose bright and lovely as 
the days, previous, had been, bearing no trace whatever, save in the wet 
ground and the damaged crops, of the angry day that had intervened.” 

“ Well, now, Joan, should you not say that it was an omen of evil to 
me and Guy ?” 

Miss Pommeroy would not answer: she could not refute the notion, 
for she disdained equivocation. Given to superstition, as were all the 
Pommeroys—the very abbey itself, with its tales and its gloom, was 
enough to imbue them with it—she had been one of the most forward 
to deduce ill omen to her brother and his wife from the strange day and 
the accident it had led to, but she had kept the feeling within her own 
breast. Others were not so silent; and the lord of Pommeroy had been 
— driven savage by the evil prognostications whispered around 

m. 

“You don’t speak, Joan: you will not speak: and I know what that 
a I am certain it bodes very evil luck, and you know that it 

oes.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Wylde entered. ‘The hour is up, Alice 

Oh, you are there, Miss Pommeroy. You have not let her talk, have 
you Pr” 
“T have just entered,” was the reply of Miss Pommeroy. “It would 
be better, far, for Alice never to talk again, than to indulge the gloomy 
— of superstition which appear to be running in her head,” she 
added. 

“ Superstition !” echoed Mrs. Wylde, “I thought that went out with 
our ancestors. She gets low-spirited from lying here, but she will soon 
be up now. Alice, the lord of Pommeroy is coming in to pay you a 
visit.” 

Alice rose up in bed, startled ; and looked hard at her mother. 

“The lord of Pommeroy! Here !” 
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“Yes. He is waiting now.” 

Young Mrs. Pommeroy turned crimson to the roots of her hair. “] 
cannot see him here ; in bed !, He must wait until I am up and in my 
dressing-room : that will be in a day or two.” 

«‘ Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Wylde. “ He is your husband, remember ; 
you have been united to him; you are Mrs. Pommeroy. We will dress 

ou up in a shawl and a pretty cap, to look smart for the visit. Don’t 
be fastidious.” 

“T won't see him, then,” said Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“ How very ridiculous! he will not eat you. Why, he wanted to 
make one of your nurses, Alice; only we thought, perhaps, he might 
prove more awkward at it than we were.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy looked red and very indignant. “I am astonished at 
you, mamma !” 

“Tam astonished at you,” returned Mrs. Wylde. “ Had this acci- 
dent happened before you were married, there would have been no 
impropriety, then, in his seeing you; and so every one would say who 
has any pretensions to a grain of common sense: but under existing cir- 
cumstances he has a right to see you, and he will exercise it. I can 
tell you, Alice, he is not pleased at having been kept out of your room, 
like a stranger.” 

Alice looked round at Joan Pommeroy; she was standing with com- 
pressed lips and severe expression: displeased, at least Alice so inter- 
preted it, to hear this objection to a simple and, what might be called, a 
ceremonious visit, of her brother. Guy determined, her mother deter- 
mined, and Joan angry, Alice began to think she might as well give in, 
before she was forced to it. 

The lord of Pommeroy entered, and Mrs. Wylde closed the door upon 
him. Alice lay, well covered up, her pretty face made “smart” in its 
pretty cap, nearly buried in the pillow. Guy bent down to kiss her— 
which was very natural. 

“Oh don’t, please,” cried Alice, pushing him back, and turning her 
face away; “my head is not strong yet, and must not be touched.” 
But the lord of Pommeroy was her husband now, and chose to judge for 
himself: and he turned her face back again and took the kiss. . Then he 
brought forward a chair and sat down, and spoke out his love, and his 
gratitude for her, so far, recovery. 

Alice interrupted him before he had half finished. ‘ Guy.” 

“‘ What, my dearest ?” ' 

“T want you to listen tome; I am going to say something that I 
have been thinking of yesterday and to-day. I never was superstitious, 
Guy, but it is impossible to look upon what has happened without some 
alk a feeling intruding.” 

“The accident will have no lasting consequences,” interrupted Guy 
Pommeroy, doomed, as it appeared, to hear reiterated by his bride the 
same song he had been obliged to hear from others. 

‘The accident was awful,’’ she rejoined, with a shudder. ‘ Oh, Guy! 
I never shall overget the terror I felt at the snorting and flying horses. 
How could you maintain your presence of mind ?” 

“T had you with me.” 

“ But I look not so much at the accident, as at the strange wild day,” 
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she resumed : “the weather has never been like that. We have had 
summer storms, terrific storms, fatal to property and to life, but they 
have come on naturally, Guy, and have cleared again after they have 
spent themselves. But that strange day was unnatural.” 

‘It was uncommon,” said the lord of Pommeroy. 

“Guy, it was unnatural. It seemed to be sent as a warning to us; 
not to enter into our union: the very heavens lowered upon it.” 

“ Alice!” returned the lord, in a tone of rebuke. ‘ Who has been 
putting these notions in your head ?” 

‘‘ Not any one,” she answered. ‘“ Mamma and Joan have kept me in 
silence, not allowing me to speak, or speaking to me. I told Joan, just 
now, that it was a bad omen for you and for me, but she would not 
answer me. You are a man, and therefore will pretend to despise these 
fears, but that strange day was sent to portend ill to us, if*ever ill was 
portended yet.” 

“Then, my dear, we will ward off the ill together. I will ward all ill 
from you.” 

" We can ward it off in one way,” said Alice: “it is the only way 
left to us.” 

“ Well?” returned Guy, smiling. 

“‘ By never being more to each other than we are now,” she whispered : 
“‘by getting the marriage annulled.” 

“ What!” uttered the lord of Pommeroy, a frown of mingled anger 
and astonishment displacing the smile upon his face. 

“Tt could be done, Guy. And then we may laugh at the past storm, 
and have no fears.” , 

“ Your head must be light from fever, Alice !” 

She put out her left hand and‘clasped his arm. ‘‘ Do not let us tempt 
Fate, Guy. That day was as surely a threatening omen of ill upon our 
union—as sure—as sure as anything can be in this world. And what 
else was the accident to me but an awful, interposed veto, against my 
entering the abbey as its mistress?” 

Guy had taken her hand to hold between his, and was playing with 
her fingers. ‘‘ It should have come sooner, then, if it had that intention,” 
said he, gaily. ‘‘ Do you see this?” é 

He held up her hand, so that she might see it: he had slipped on her 
wedding-ring. Alice strove to draw her hand away, but he retained it 
as before. 

*‘Had Fate—as you call it—wished to interpose her veto upon your 
entering the abbey, she should have been rather more prompt, and not 
have waited until you were my wife.” 

“To treat it in that mocking way, Guy, is wicked.” 

‘Nay, my dear, I say nothing but the truth. If Fate, human or 
hobgoblin, owed us a grudge and set herself to scowl upon our marriage, 
she should not have been quite so dilatory. ‘The accident should have 
come before you quitted your mother’s house and your mother’s name.” 

“It is not too late, Guy: it may be managed. When I am well 
enough to be moved I can go back home with my mother: and the 
ceremony, as I say, can be annulled.” 

“ Alice, you talk like a child. After having married me, come home 
to me, stopped with me, you think you could go back from it all, and 
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become Alice Wylde again! What would the world say of you? Nothing 
laudable, I ween.” 

“ You are cruel,” was her haughty response. “I thought the lord of 
Pommeroy deemed himself a gentleman.” 

“T hope he is one. But he is your husband.” 

“ My days will be a long dread of dreamy fear,” she continued, in 
agitation. “ Let the world say what it will, I shall leave the abbey as I 
came into it. The marriage can be easily broken, for the Pommeroy in- 
fluence is great at Rome: and you know, Guy, my heart never was in it. 
You shall wed a better wife, and I will be Alice Wylde again.” 

One of the awful Pommeroy scowls came over the lord’s face. ‘ That 
rou may seek, and wed, the renegade Rupert—who won your heart with 
his false vows, and carried its tales of credulity to amuse his real idol! 
who—who——” Guy paused: his fury had overmastered him, but his 
senses were returning: in a calmer moment he would have plucked out 
his tongue by the roots, rather than have so taunted her, now she was his 
wife. Of late, the name of Rupert had been shunned between them, 
equally so by the one as by the other. 

‘‘You are generous !’’ returned Mrs, Pommeroy, speaking with scorn 
to keep down the tears, ‘‘ Were I free as air, and Rupert Pommeroy 
came to me in his soul’s repentance, I would trample him under foot, 
rather than listen to it. Had I a hope now to give to Rupert, I should 
never have consented to marry you.” 

The lord of Pommeroy rose ;_ his passion had faded down. “I beg your 
pardon,” he softly whispered : “in this interview we have both something 
to forgive the other. You should not so have spoken, Alice: my wife 
you have sworn to be, and my wife you are.” 

She burst into tears. “ This tumult will make me worse again, Guy.” 

“T should grieve for that. I am going, and I will send your mother 
to you. But when I come in again, my dearest, meet me as a friend; 
not as a foe.” | 

He bent down and kissed her face, as he had done at entering, and 
quitted the room. Mrs. Wylde came into it, but Alice motioned her 
away, and said she was going to sleep: so she was left alone. ' 

Droll sleep it was: a prolonged fit of sobs and tears. But Guy had 
left upon her hand the wedding-ring: a sure earnest that she could not 
go from him. 

Mrs. Wylde caught just the two first syllables of the word, separation, 
and was for applying a couple of blisters behind her daughter’s ears, really 
believing her brain to be affected, and when she found such was not the 
case, she told her she deserved a good shaking for even imagining so 
great a scandal. Let her say it again, and she and Miss Pommero 
would quit the abbey, leaving nobody to nurse her till she got well but 
Guy. It seemed that Alice had no me : but she contrived to spin out 
the getting well twice as long as she need have done. 

When she was fully restored and had assumed her proper station as 
dy of Pommeroy Abbey, then Guy filled it with the guests that ought 
to have arrived the day following their marriage. His wife was forgetting 
her fears of evil, and if she was not precisely in the seventh heaven of 
happiness as the wife of Guy, she certainly was not miserable. She loved 
gaiety, and the deference paid to her, both as a bride and as the lady of 
May—vou. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXI. D 
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Pommeroy, turned her head with pleasure. The women envied, the men 
admired, Guy loved; and Alice Pommeroy’s life was as a honeyed dream 
of indulged vanity. 

“‘ Which is best, lady of Pommeroy,” Guy said to her one day, laugh- 
ingly, “to reign here, the abbey’s mistress and my idolised wife, or to 
have gone home again to be Alice Wylde ?” 

“T was ill and w dear,” she replied, “and the storm had so 
frightened me. I am glad to be here.” 

“ You shall always be glad, my dearest, if it depend on me,” whispered 
Guy. And Alice turned to him with a loving look, and a loving word : 
she had determined to overcome her dislike to her husband, and she was 
partially succeeding. a, a 

One day her thoughts ran upon her wedding-dress, and she inquired 
where it was. It was hanging up inside the closet, in the room at the end 
of the wing. Alice went to the room indicated, and two of her young 
guests, an earl’s daughters, accompanied her. They threw open the 
closet door. A once beautiful dress, of rich white silk, with costly white 
lace flounces, but now shrunken and muddy and yellow with the wet and 
dirt, was hanging there. The three stood contemplating it with wry 
faces. 

‘* But the flounces do not seem torn, at least on this side,” said Lady 
Lucy. “They might be washed and renovated.” 

She turned the skirt rapidly round, as she spoke, and bent forward to 
look behind it. Something startled her, for she gave vent to a shrill 
scream. 

“It is covered in blood,” she exclaimed, turning her pale face to her 
sister and Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“Tn blood !” 

“A long stream all down it, from the top to the flounces.”’ 

They pressed forward and found it was as Lady Lucy said, and they 
shut the closet door in haste again, and moved away. ‘I should put 
the dress in the fire and burn it,” cried Lady Lucy. “I should think it 
ominous to see that on my wedding dress.” 

As they returned, they met the lord of Pommeroy. His wife stopped 
him. “Guy, how did that—that frightful stain, come on my bridal 
dress? I was not wounded.” 

“7 was,” wre Guy Pommeroy. He drew aside the hair from his 
temple and exhibited a mark that he would retain for life. “That is 
where it came from, Alice: it bled freely.” 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” she exclaimed to the young ladies, as they con- 
tinued on their way, and Guy continued his. “It was a bad cut, and I 
heard that his own clothes were stained with it. How foolish I was, not 
to remember !” 


III. 


AvuTUMN came and passed, winter and spring, and June came round 
again. Mrs. Pommeroy was in delicate health, but Guy was in a 
wondrous flow of spirits, for he would soon be expecting an heir to Pom- 
meroy. For the present, Mrs. Pommeroy had given up visiting or 
receiving guests, but the lord occasionally dined from home. 
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One evening that she was sitting alone, in the oak room, her thoughts 

wandered to z extent of the abbey, what a large place it must have 
been in days gone by. It formed a quadrangle, and the window she was 
now at looked into the court-yard, whence all the sides were visible. 
The front pile and the right side were the only inhabited parts. Mrs. 
Pommeroy remembered a boast she had once made—that should she 
ever be the abbey’s lady, she would cause it to be renovated, so that the 
county should not know it again. Opposite to her was the west wing, 
and those rooms she had never seen. A sudden inclination came to her 
that she would look over them now, and she gave her orders. Jerome, 
the old attendant of the late Jord, appeared with a large bunch of keys, 
some were labelled, some were not, and they proceeded through the 
lower corridor of the inhabited north wing, to what was called the north 
tower. Jerome fumbled over his keys, and, unlocking the door, the 
ascended the narrow staircase of the tower, Mrs. Pommeroy folding her 
skirts closely round her. There were several rooms in the west wing, all 
opening in a line, one into the other, but this wing was narrow, only the 
breadth of each room. They bore some scant remains of furniture, 
though the hangings were dropping to pieces. When they came to the 
last room—Jerome called it so—Mrs. Pommeroy detected a small door 
at its end covered with tapestry. ‘ Jerome,”’ she exclaimed, “ this must 
lead into the west tower.” 

The old man had turned to one of the windows, and was looking 
steadfastly down into the court. Mrs. Pommeroy repeated her remark. 
“This door, Jerome. Open it.” 

‘“‘ That room is never entered,” he replied. 

*“ Never entered!” returned Mrs. Pommeroy. “Why not? I shall 
enter it.” 

“J have not got the key,” returned Jerome. 

‘“‘ Where is it, then ?” 

Jerome hesitated. ‘‘ Maybe—maybe the lord keeps it. That’s the 
haunted room, madam.” 

Mrs. Pommercy had heard of the haunted room, both before she en- 
tered the abbey and since. Not being a believer in immaterial bodies, 
she became possessed with a strong desire to explore it. 

‘Has the lady never heard that apparitions have been seen there ?” 
returned Jerome, in a tone of awe. 

*‘ Apparitions don’t come in the daylight, before the sun has set,” 
promptly replied the lady of Pommeroy. “ You go back, Jerome, and 
hunt among all the heap of keys in that key closet of yours, and find the 
right one.” 

Jerome had no power to say he would not go. He turned unwillingly, 
and attempted to take the bunch of keys which hung to the lock, the 
lock of the room they were in. No: try as he would, he could not take 
them out of it. 

“You do not want those keys to find the other,” said Mrs. Pommeroy. 
“Leave them where they are.” 

“I think this key will only come out when the door’s closed and 
locked,” muttered Jerome, but trying still. 

He went away at length, leaving them where they were. Mrs. Pom- 
meroy, as much to pass the time as anything, touched the keys, and out 
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they came. “What a curious thing that Jerome could not do it!” 
thought she. _“ They seemed to fall out, into my hand.” 

She held them, and read their labels, which indicated the particular 
room each belonged to. On one, however, was simply written “The 
Key.” “The key?” debated Mrs. Pommeroy, “ that must be the key 
of the haunted room, I should think. [I'll try it.” 

She drew aside the hangings, inserted it in the lock, and, with a 
harsh, grating sound, the door flew open, the wind and the dust blowing 
unpleasantly in the face of Mrs. Pommeroy. 


he shrank back. Her courage failed. By daylight or by dark, it is 
not pleasant to enter alone a “haunted” room. Mrs. Pommeroy went 


back to the casement and stood looking into the court. There she saw 
one of the servant women, and, obeying an impulse, she pulled open, 
with some trouble, the casement, trellised with its small panes, and signed 
toher to come up. Bridget was a native of Abbeyland, was born on the 
estate, and knew all the traditions relating 'to the Pommeroys. She 
looked thunderstruck at seeing her lady there, but obeyed the signal; 
came through the north corridor, ascended the stairs of the tower, passed 
through the rooms, and joined her. 

‘‘ Hold these hangings back for me,” said Mrs. Pommeroy. ‘‘ They are 
nothing but a cloud of dust.” 

The woman obeyed, but with a wondering gesture. ‘‘ Does the lady 
of Pommeroy know what this room is ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Pommeroy, passing in. “Come with me, Bridget.” 

It was a small, circular room, panelled with dark mahogany. A 
narrow casement looked towards the court-yard, but, like the other rooms, 
none to the opposite side, to the open country. The room was com- 
pletely furnished with velvet that had once been red but was now dark 
with age ; chairs, a broad couch, or settle, and a centre table, all were 
covered and hung with the velvet, which appeared to be dropping away. 
Mrs. Pommeroy saw no signs of haunting apparitions: all that struck 
her, was the smallness of the room. She remarked upon it. 

‘“‘ The tower walls are thick, madam.” 

“Very thick indeed they must be,” observed Mrs. Pommeroy, “ look- 
ing at the size of the tower, outside, and the size of this room, in. But 
the walls are not thick, Bridget: look at the window. What is that ?”’ 
she added, as her eye became accustomed to the dark walls. ‘ Why, 
that is a cloth, a velvet cloth, drawn over one of the panels.” 

“ The picture is underneath,” whispered the woman. “I am niece to 
the old housekeeper, who died in the late lord’s time, madam, and I have 
all the secrets of the abbey at my fingers’ ends,”’ she explained. 

“ But what picture is underneath ?” demanded Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“The nun’s,” replied Bridget ; ‘“‘ she who was said to haunt the room. 
Would the lady of Pommeroy like to look at it ?” 

Mrs. Pommeroy signified her assent, and the woman caught up the 
velvet and held it aside, disclosing a half-length figure, habited as a nun. 
The face was young, fair, and most lovely, but a strangely mournful and 
stern expression was in the dark blue eyes, which were fixed full on the 
spectator. The lips were slightly open, and one delicate hand was held 
up in a warning attitude, 
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“She is saying ‘ Beware,’” whispered Bridget, who appeared to be 
afraid of the picture hearing her. 

Mrs. Pommeroy laughed. ‘I don’t hear her,” she answered ; “ but 
fancy goes a great way. Beware of what?” 

“It is what she is supposed to be saying, madam, according to the 
tradition. But why she is saying it, or who she is saying it to, has never 
been decided.” 

*“‘ What is her history ?”” 

“ She lived in the reign of one of the Georges,” began Bridget, 
“ She was brought up in a convent and had taken the veil, though only 
seventeen, but in some way she fell in with him who was then lord of 
Pommeroy. It was said to be in the fire, for the convent was burnt 
down, a the nuns had to escape in the night. She forgot her vows, 
madam, and ran away with him, to be his wife. He married her in 
secret, and he brought her here, and their rooms were in this wing, this 
room being hers. The lord doted on her, it is said, and he had this 
picture taken of her in her convent dress, and hung up here: but, when 
it was too late, she found out he had played her false, for he had a wife 
already. She went crazed, poor thing, all in one night, and she threw 
herself out at this very window, and was taken up dead in the court 
below.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy looked at the window. ‘She never could have got 
through that narrow half casement, Bridget. The other half does not 
open.” 

7 It is certain that she did, madam: she was young and slight. For 
years afterwards, during that lord’s lifetime, she was seen at this same 
window on a moonlight night—the moon shines full on these west tower 
windows—her light hair hanging over her neck and wringing her hands, 
as it is said she did, before she leaped out. But after the lord died, she 
never came again. You can’t see the prediction, madam,’’ added Bridget, 
pointing to the picture, “not to read it, I think. This room’s dark in 
the after part of the day, because the sun goes behind the tower.” 

“‘ The prediction ?’’ repeated Mrs, Pommeroy. 

“It is the strangest part of the history,” continued Bridget. “On 
the morrow, when they had picked her up dead, the lord saw some lines 
written on the picture, close to the hand which she is holding up. It 
was never known who wrote them; some thought she did, but the lord 
knew that the characters were not hers, and they came to be regarded as 
having been done by supernatural agency. On a bright day they can be 
read without a light, but not when the room’s in the ne Some 
thought they applied to what that lord had done, but it is mostly held 
that they are to affect a later Pommeroy. It’s to be hoped not, for they 
betoken woe to the house.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy had put her face and eyes close to the picture, endea- 
vouring to decipher the lines: but she was unable, though she could 
discern that some were there. Bridget continued: 

“The late lord—the one who had done the wrong was his grandfather 
—put little faith in all this, and I have heard him Jaugh over it. He did 
not keep the room or the wing shut up, and any of the family could 
come in who liked, and we had to dust and clean here once or twice a 
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year. But the present lord had it shut up after he came into power: the 
Pommeroys are a proud race, the lord especially, and he deems the 
icture a memento of the blot on the scutcheon of his ancestors. So he 
eeps the curtain down over it—that the bad lord had put—and the 
rooms locked.” 

“ But—it is going a round-about way to work, to attain his end,” 
cried Mrs. Pommeroy. “ Why not destroy the picture, and have done 
with it, and have the rooms thrown open and embellished? I shall sug- 
gest it to the lord.” 

Bridget shook her head. “ Not a Pommeroy dare destroy that picture. 
It has been handed down from father to son, since the time of the sinning 
lord—that, whoever does so, must look out to be repaid ; for that, in his 
time, the prediction will be fulfilled.” 

“T wish I could see the prediction,” cried curious Mrs. Pommeroy, not 
feeling altogether pleased that Guy should have kept her in the dark, and 
the delightfully marvellous story from her. ‘Suppose you fetch a 
candle, Bridget.”’ : 

“ Will the lady like to remain alone ?’’ hesitated the servant, halting 
at the threshold. 

The lady of Pommeroy settled that, by motioning the woman to hold 
back the hangings, and stepping down into the next room. There she 
took up her station at the open window, and leaned from it, that the 
evening air might be company until Bridget’s return. 

As Bridget was going down the tower stairs she met Jerome. ‘* Where 
do you spring from?” he exclaimed, in astonishment. 

“The lady of Pommeroy called me, and I have been into the haunted 
room with her. I am going to fetch a light now, that she may see the 
lines on the nun’s picture.” . 

Jerome’s mouth dropped, and his hands were lifted. “In there!” he 
muttered to himself, “and the lord said it was never to be opened to her 
—that she was too young to be frighted with such tales. She found the 
key, then, after all my excuses! What possessed the bunch, I wonder, 
that I could not get it away from the lock ?” 

“‘ Why, Jerome,” exclaimed the lady of Pommeroy, “the key was on 
the bunch !” 

“As I find, madam. Pity I did not look more particularly.” 

Bridget came back with. the light, and they all went into the room : 
Mrs. Pommeroy took it from her hand, and held it close to the lines on 
the picture. Bridget looked on composedly, and Jerome in abstraction. 


When the heir of Pommeroy goes forth a wife to win, 
And the heir of Pommeroy goes forth in vain : 

When the lord of Pommeroy by a lie doth gain, 

Then woe to the Pommeroys, twain and twain ! 


Barely had Mrs. Pommeroy read this, when a shriek from Bridget 
caused her to start back. She had inadvertently held the wax-light too 
closely, and had set fire to the picture. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NaTHANIEL. 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 
D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, C. iii. 


XVIII.—Virroria CoLonna. 


Ir has been well and truly—too truly—said of Vittoria Colonna, that 
her influence was personal, and vanished when she left the scene. M. 
Lefevre Deumier epigrammatically says of her, that, living, she passed 
for a divinity—dead, she is not even a saint. La reine d’Iialie, Mi- 
chelet calls her, ‘celle qui fut le centre des penseurs italiens, la poésie 
de Michel-Ange et son sublime amour.”* But, as the appreciative 
biographer who recently did his best to rehabilitate her is constrained 
to own, with her death seemed to die out the enthusiasm she had ex- 
cited. ‘ Une fois que la mort a mis la main sur notre idole, elle a tué 
du méme coup notre enthousiasme. Notre encens viager s évapore.”f 
Or, to adopt an English critic’s paraphrase of the last sentence, Reputa- 
tion is a life-annuity, whereas Fame is funded capital. 

The same critic rightly enough calls Fame “ feminine in caprice”— 
some of the noisiest reputations leaving no echo, while others, equally 
noisy and less meritorious, contrive to catch.the ear of Fame, and to be 
heard by future generations. ‘‘ But moralise as we may, it is useless to 
rebel against these caprices. The accidents of Fame are final. When 
the world has once consented to forget a celebrity, no eloquence, no in- 
dustry, no invective, will secure a rehabilitation, The neglect may be 
unjust, and the biographic archzologist may be erudite, eloquent, and 
earnest ; but, after listening to him for a while, we relapse once more 
into indifference.” So quick, as the crossed-in-love Athenian has it, 


So quick bright things come to confusion. 


That the Marchesa di Peseara, however, once so famous, daudata a 


* Michelet, Hist. de France au X VI° Siécle, t. viii. p. 273. 
+ Vittoria Colonna, par J. Lefevre Deumier. 1856, 
t+ Mids. Night’s Dream. 
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laudatis, the observed of all observers, should have fallen into such 
oblivion, the reviewer already quoted holds to be “indeed surprising” — 
the more so as remarkable women are rare in literature. She was a 
beauty, he goes on to say, a saint, a heroine of romance, a political per- 
sonage, and a renowned poetess in an age of poets. “The wife of the 
celebrated Pescara, she was adored by Michel Angelo, sung by Ariosto, 
in the thirty-seventh canto of his epic, and sung in terms so hyperbolical 
as to have provoked contradiction and to have roused the sarcasms of 
Aretino.” We are further reminded of her being courted by Bembo— 
“our friend the cardinal,” as Vittoria is made to call him in her ima- 
ginary Conversation* with Michel Angelo—by Bernardo Tasso, Lu- 
dovico Dolce, Annibal Caro, Molza, and Castiglione, who dedicated to 
her his Il Corterigiano; while the Emperor Charles even went out of his 
way to pay her a visit and imperial compliments @ discrétion. When 
she arrived at Ferrara, in the zenith of her renown (1537), “the Duke 
received her with the utmost courtesy, inviting all the distinguished men 
of Lombardy and Venice to do her en Bernardo Tasso was there 
with Gli Amadigi in his portfolio—Alamanni with his epics and his 
agricultural poem—Trissino, a meteor which in those days passed for a 
comet, and whose Sofonisba is still looked into by readers curious in 
the early drama of Italy—and others whose names no one now remem- 
bers. Vittoria was lionised and worshipped. The Queen of Navarre 
wrote to her for advice on the state of her soul; the Duchess d’Amalfi 
wrote for advice as to the conduct of life; Veronica Gambara, almost 
her equal as a poetess, addressed her as she addressed the Saints; and 
Bernardo Tasso prayed to her as to the Virgin for intercession.”+ But 
a new generation arose that knew not Vittoria, and to the present one 
she is a tradition only, the vitality of which is stimulated now and then 
by some monograph or memoir, an étude by Madame Lamaze,{ for in- 
stance, or a life-history by M. Deumier, or, latest not least of all, a 
good six-score of pages in Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s§ new contribution 
to Italian biography. 

She was born in 1490—the daughter of Fabrizio Colonna and Agnes 
of Montefeltre—among the hills that encompass the beautiful lake of 
Albano, in that Castel Gandolfo which, from its nobly wooded height, 
looks down on the “ picturesquely gloomy little walled town” of Marino 
—of which town (not in good repute now-o’-days) and the castle above 
it, M. Deumier|| not only ignores the existence, but supposes that ‘“ the 
town and castle of Marino have so entirely perished and been forgotten, 
that the site of them even is now unknown.” The period of Vittoria’s 
birth was one of unusually protracted tranquillity, and her parents are 
said to have chosen that pleasant retreat, from among their numerous 
castles, to enjoy this rare breathing-time from public turmoil and unrest. 
While yet in her fifth year the child was betrothed to a young gentle- 
man of the same tender years, Ferdinand d’Avalos, son of Alfonso, Mar- 








* By Walter Savage Landor. Works, vol. ii. pp. 213-21. 
t See Saturday Rev. vol. ii. pp. 279 sq. 
Etudes sur Trois Femmes Célébres, 1848. 
A Decade of Italian Women. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Vol. i. pp. 271- 
392. (1859.) 
| Vittoria Colonna, p. 7. 
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quis of Pescara, together with whom she was thenceforth educated in the 
island of Ischia, under the charge of a remarkable woman, Constanza 
d’Avalos, the now widowed Duchessa de Francavilla, and elder sister of 
the boy-bridegroom. Betrothed in 1495, the young pair were married 
in 1509, during which interval we must suppose Vi¢toria—for history loses 
sight of her—to have been ‘quietly and happily growing from infanoy 
to adolescence under the a of Constanza d’Avalos, the chdtelaine of 
Ischia, sharing the studies of her future husband and present playmate, 
and increasing, as in stature, so in every grace both of mind and body.” 
Her biographer presumes the young Pescara also to have profited by the 
golden opportunities offered him of becoming something better than a 
mere preux chevalier : “‘ The young Ferdinand, of whose personal beauty 
and knightly accomplishments we hear much, manifested also excellent 

ualities of disposition and intelligence.”* Michelet-—who miscals him 
by his father’s name, Alonso—describes him as, “ like Cesar Borgia, an 
Italian of Spanish origin, and the only one among all those damnés who 
styled themselves disciples of Borgia, that was a man of genius,” “Born 
near Naples,” adds M. Michelet, “ gifted by the fairies, fortune-favoured 
from the cradle, he had the singular privilege, at four years old, of be- 
coming affianced to the queen of Italy—to her who was the centre of 
Italian thinkers, the poetry of Michel Angelo and his sublime love, 
Vittoria Colonna. On one side of the house she was a Colonna—that 
race of Romans renowned, Petrarch’s heroes—on the other she belonged 
to the Montefeltros, dukes of Urbino, generals of Italy’s centuries of 
warfare. For this lady a throne was awanting, and this, perchance, it 
was that first fired the ambition of Pescara. Ce simple gentilhomme 
would fain have a sovereignty for this daughter of sovereigns. They 
were of the same age, and both were poets. He married her at seven- 
teen.”f He rejoicing (his biographer Giovio tells us) in an auburn 
beard, aquiline nose, and eyes that were large and fiery when excited, 
but mild and placid in repose; while she, by consentient testimony, was 
altogether charming without as well as within. In the Colonna galler 
at Rome is a portrait of her, judging by which Mr. Adolphus Trollope 
accredits her with ‘a beautiful face of the true Roman type, perfectly 
regular, of exceeding purity of outline, and perhaps a little heavy about 
the lower part of the face. But the calm, large, thoughtful eye, and the 
superbly developed forehead, secure it from any approach towards an 
expression of sensualism. ‘The fulness of the lip is only sufficient to 
indicate that sensitiveness to, and appreciation of beauty, which consti- 
tutes an essential element in the poetical temperament. 

** The hair,’”’ continues Mr. Trollope, “is of that bright golden tint 
that Titian loved so well to paint; and its beauty has been especially 
recorded by more than one of her contemporaries. The poet Galeazzo 
da Tarsia, who professed himself, after the fashion of the time, her most 
fervent admirer and devoted slave, recurs in many passages of his poems 
to those fascinating chiome d’oro ; as where he sings, with more enthu- 
silasm than taste, of the 
Trecce d’or, che in gli alti giri, 

Non é che’ unqua pareggi o sole o stella ; 


* Decade of Ital. Wom. i. 287. t Michelet, ubi supra. 
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or again, where he tells us that the sun and his lady-love appeared 
Ambi con chiome d’or lucide e terse. 


But the testimony of graver writers, lay and clerical, is not wanting to 
induce us to believe, that Vittoria in her prime really might be considered 
“the most beautiful woman of her day’ with more truth than that hack- 
n often _ 
apr chiome Diveoins veritable love-locks. In that day there was 
a rage for tresses of that complexion. To be golden-haired was a sure 
way of winning golden opinions from all sorts of men. If the Yellow- 
haired Laddie used to be the beau ideal of manly magnificence across 
the Tweed—where, however, the colour by courtesy called yellow was 
never, we believe, very rare—much more was the tint Titian loved to re- 
uce on canvas a worshipful consideration. To be known as the Fair 
One with the Golden Locks was a real crown of rejoicing. An auriferous 
brainpan was the delight or the envy of beholders. It wasa clear case of 
capillary attraction. There was no resisting the radiance and effulgence 
tam cari capitis. Nor can we resist digressing for a while on the nature 
of an article so greatly in demand. 

The poets, ancient and modern, have a deal to say about golden 
tresses, yellow ditto, and others of kindred hues, more or less akin. And 
the commentators have been diligent to trace out their meaning, not 
without some solicitude, at times, lest pure and simple red should turn 
out to be the desideratum. What else could Theocritus mean when he 
made two of his handsome swains rvpporp:yo,—with tresses like fire ? 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, in reference to this very epithet, cannot believe the 
favourite golden hair to have been red—for which colour, nevertheless, 
he frankly owns a sort of tenderness—but he thinks the proximity closer 
than modern taste would approve, and that golden went a good deal 
beyond what it is sometimes supposed to have been, auburn. ‘‘ The word 
yellow, a convertible term for it, will not do for auburn. Auburn is a 
rare and glorious colour, and we suspect will always be more admired by 
us of the north, where the fair complexions that recommended golden 
hair are as easy to be met with, as they are difficult in the south.” Ovid 
and Anacreon are quoted to the purpose—a couplet from the latter being 
rendered by Ben Jonson in a single fine, “Gold upon a ‘ground of 
black.” But Mr. Hunt appeals to a memorandum in his possession, 
“ worth a thousand treatises of the learned,”’ to show what Italian con- 
noisseurs at least understood by golden hair. This is a solitary hair of 
Vittoria Colonna’s contemporary, the famous, or infamous, Lucretia 
Borgia, “whom Ariosto has praised for her virtues, and whom the rest 
of the world [Mr. Roscoe excepted, plus optimist Leontius] is so con- 
tented to think a wretch.” It was Lord Byron’s gift to the author of 
“‘ Rimini,” and was obtained from a lock of her hair preserved in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan. And its possessor reports of it, that if ever 
hair was golden, this is. “It is not red, it is not yellow, it is not 
auburn : it is golden and nothing else; and, though natural-looking too, 
must have had a surprising appearance in the mass.”; Calm hair 





* Trollope, ubi supra, 288 sq. 
t Leigh Hunt: Crit. on Female Beauty. | 
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meand ring with pellucid gold is the last line of a quatrain which Mr. 
Landor composed in honour of this “ bright particular ’’ relic. 
Chaucer in his vision of the Queen of Love tells us that 


——all her here it shone as gold so fine, 
Dishevel, crisp.* 


In another vision he sees another beauty “ with here shene as gold ”"+— 
and again, “ with here in tresse . . . and shining every dele.”{ So, too, 
Venus in another of his poems: “ Her gilté heerés with a goldé threde 
Ybound were, untressed as she lay.”"§ The snowy ladye created by 
Spenser’s witch as Florimell’s double, is carefully provided with the 
semblance of chiome d’oro : 


Instead of yellow lockes she did devyse 
With — wyre to weave her curléd head : 
Yet golden wyre was not so yellow thryse 
As Florimell’s fayre heare, ||— 


as may readily enough be supposed, without too wyre-drawn an objection 
to the old lady’s handicraft. When Britomart, again, doffs her helmet, 
“‘her golden lockes, that were upbound still in a knot,” are said, in their 
descent, to have 

About her backe and all her bodie wound : 


Like as the shining sky in summer’s night... 
Is creasted all with lines of firie light, &c.4] 


Here, too, is another picture in the same effulgent style: 


——her yellow heare... 
Like to a golden border did appeare, 
Framéd in goldsmithes forge with cunning hand : 
Yet goldsmithes cunning could not understand 
To frame such subtle wyre, so shinie cleare : 
For it did glister like the golden sand, 
The which Pactolus with his waters shere 
Throws forth upon the rivage round about him nere.** 


So the virgin bright Alma’s “yellow golden heare was trimly woven, 
and in tresses wrought.”ff And in fine, Spenser makes it a foremost 
danger in “ beauties lovely baite,” that thereby a man is “ wrapt in 
fetters of a golden tresse."t{ We might corroborate gentle Edmund’s 
preference by copious testimonies from other Elizabethan poets. Robert 
Greene in particular abounds with parallel passages. Thus, in his 
Description of Silvestro’s Lady, fantastically enough, 


Her hair of golden hue doth dim the beams 
That proud Apollo giveth from his coach. 
In his “ Francesco’s Roundelay,”— 


The golden wires that checker in the day 
Inferior to the tresses of her hair, 
Her amber trammels did my heart dismay, &. 











* Court of Love: Bell’s Chaucer, vol. iv. p. 135. T Ibid. 154. 
Ibid. 160. § The Assembly of Foules, p. 199. 
| Faerie Queene. Bk. IIL c. viii. § Ibid. IV. i. 13. 


Ibid. VI. 20. Tt Ibid. II. c. ix. 19. tt Ibid. V. c. viii. 1. 
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42 Vittoria Colonna. 


In his “ Penitent Palmer’s Ode”— 


I thought my mistress’ hairs were gold, 
And in their locks my heart I fold; 
Her amber tresses were the sight 

That wrapped me in vain delight. 


He shows us Dian’s nymphs “ bathing their golden hair” (in rhyme) ; 
and in the case of a cherry-red Phillis, calls “‘ Phoebus’ wires compared 
to her hairs unworthy the praising” (hexameter) ; and begins an Ode 
with 








When had framed the sweet of women’s face, 
And locked men’s looks within their golden hair... 


and again brings in a peerless pastoral Phillis, “ Gold her hair, bright 
her eyne, like to Phoebus in his shine.”* Shakspeare makes Portia’s 
“sunny locks hang on her temples like a golden fleece;”+ and her 
bridegroom talks of “those crisped, snaky, golden locks [not meaning 
hers, look you}, which make such wanton gambols with the wind,”{ and 
do terrible execution the while; saying, too, of his lady-love’s portrait in 
the leaden casket he opens, . 


Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. 


In such a web was caught our Edward the Fourth—of whose ambitious 
wife, Elizabeth Woodville, in an historical novel of authority on such 
points, we read: “ her hair of the pale yellow, considered then the perfec- | 
tion of beauty, flowed so straight and so shining down her shoulders, © 
almost to the knees, that it seemed like a mantle of gold,”—Edward’s ~ 
own locks, by the way, being “‘of a rich golden colour,” that “flowed ~ 
not in curls, but straight to his shoulders.”§—In his sixty-eighth sonnet ~ 
Shakspeare alludes (as he also does in one of Bassanio’s speeches, just ~ 
quoted )-to the custom of violating the grave to procure tresses so much | 
in request, and adapt them to living (but othnenies less favoured) 
heads : 


Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head, 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay. 


The tresses thus obtained, the annotators tell us, were dyed a reddish or ° 
Iden colour, in compliment to Queen Elizabeth, whose natural hair ~ 
was of that hue, and who herself set the example of wearing artificial 
locks. 
If Milton paints our first progenitor with “ hyacinthine locks,”|| to Eve 
he gives the chiome d’oro, rich and rare : 





* See Bell’s edit. (1856) of R. Greene’s Poems, pp. 31, 41, 65, 66, 76,85, 100, 104. 7 
Merchant of Venice, I. 1. Ibid. Lf. 2. : 

Sir E. B. Lytton’s “ Last of the Barons,” Bk. II. ch. ii. 
| Milton, we may infer, considered black the best beseeming colour for the 
locks of model manhood. Had Ben Jonson been the writer, we may conjecture 
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She, as a veil, down to the slender waist, 
Her unadornéd golden tresses wore 


Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils. 


Scott tells us, of Malcolm Graeme, that “his flaxen hair, of sunny hue, 
curled closely round his bonnet blue”t—which might, to malicious anti- 
Caledonians, suggest more than a soupgon of rousseau. Nero himself 
has been glorified as a golden-headed, sun-crowned emperor, albeit his 
hair was not, says Mr. Merivale, “the bright auburn of Apollo, the 
delight of the Romans, to which it was so often likened, but yellowish or 
sandy.”{ C'est différent,—but people are apt os ge when an em- 
peror’s in the case) to make mistakes of this kind. They fling about 
their golden epithets with lavish indiscretion. A persgren in the latest 
Life of Shelley offers an example of this careless non-distinction of 
colours. ‘“ Persons who had never seen Shelley, or were incapable of 
correctly distinguishing hues and shades of colour, have sometimes erro- 
neously assigned to him ‘ golden hair ;’ it was of a dark brown, without 
a tinge of red, or yellow; there was no more gold in his hair, than there 
usually was in the poor fellow’s pocket.”§ And yet, in some lights, hair 
even thus described may assume the sunny aspect intimated in Ben’s line, 
of gold upon a ground of black. 

Though modern poets may no longer find such a love-lock as their 
elders did, in each particular hair of the chiome d’oro, still they indulge 
in worshipful allusions—some of them quite redundantly—to tresses of 
this tendency. Tennyson’s CEnone has “deep hair ambrosial, golden 
round her lucid throat and shoulder;” and her lover’s “sunny hair 
clustered about his temples like a God’s.”|| Longfellow’s ideal Maiden- 
hood has locks that 

—outshine the sun, 


Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run.4 


Babe Christabel’s brow with a very “dawn of light was crown’d, and 
reeling ringlets shower’d round, like sunny sheaves of golden beams” — 
and another heroine of the same poet’s manufacture (in some manufac- 
tories gold is dirt cheap) has “a sumptuous wealth of golden hair.”** 








what colouring he would have given to Adam’s hair, from a passage in the Under- 
woods, one line of which has been cited already: 


“‘ Young I'd have him too, and fair, 
Yet a man; with crispéd hair, 
Cast in thousand snares and rings, 
For Love’s fingers and his wings, 
Chestnut colour, or more slack, 
Gold upon a ground of black,” 


of, we may suppose, a shot-silky look. The stress laid in many of these versicles, 
on “crisped,” is noticeable, and points toa particular species, which every reader 
must have recognised, of the hair called golden. 

* Paradise Lost, Book IV. 1. 300 sg. 

T Lady of the Lake, c. ii. 25. 

¢ Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. p. 311. 

§ Jefferson Hogg’s Life of Shelley, vol. ii. pp. 245- 

Tennyson’s “ CEnone.” 

“{ Longfellow’s Miscel. Poems. “ Maidenhood.” 

** Gerald Massey’s Poems (1854), pp. 20, 29. 
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Mr. Alexander Smith, too, spares no expense as regards this precious 
metal: “like young Apollo, in his golden curls ;” “ his cataract of golden 
curls ;”’ * one white hand hidden in a golden shoal of ringlets ;” “ round 
his white temples reeled his golden hair, in ringlets beautiful,” &c.* No 
wonder heroes of this make-up are a thought light-headed, with those 
reeling ringlets of theirs. Not with them would we class one of Mrs. 
Brqwning’s fair visions—the Onora whose 
——hair droops in clouds amber-coloured, till stirred 
Into gold by the gesture that comes with a word.t 


Nor the many glim we catch in Mr. Browning’s poems, of kindred 
hues, after Titian’s own heart. The author of “ Parecelsus” is, indeed, 
addicted beyond the ordinary to aureoli capilli and their coronal 
congeners. His lady in “ A Lovers’ Quarrel,” “ powders her hair with 
gold.” His Evelyn Hope’s “ hair was amber” and “ young gold.” The 
last stanza of his “ Toccata of Galuppi’s” asks, 


Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? _ 
Elsewhere’ he celebrates “the hair-plait’s chesnut-gold,” and hair un- 
filleted that “ d through the void with a rich outburst, chesnut 
gold-inters ,” and of a certain “ face beneath its garniture of curly 

ld,” and of “tingling hairs” whose “lights and darks oft-breaking 

into fairy sparks . . . the dark inspired, the light controlled—As early 
Art embrowned the gold,”t—and so on, in a like sensuous strain, not 
7 easy to via 

ere we to add to all this anthology a supplement of elegant extracts 
from prose romance, we should verily find no end, in the wandering 
mazes lost, and tangles, of Newra’s hair. Mr. Kingsley’s Alexandrian 
heroine is seen wearing a “gold net, which looped back, from her fore- 
head to her neck, hair the colour and gloss of which were hardly distin- 
guishable from that of the metal itself, such as Athené might have envied 
for tint, and mass, and ripple.”§ There is a specimen to begin with— 
but with it must this else illimitable digression declare itself defunct. 
The chiome d’oro have much—we dare not look back to see how many 
pages—to answer for. The shade of Vittoria Colonna may perhaps, if 
none else will, forgive this prolixity all about those formose come of 
hers, fulvogque gratiores auro, 


uas vellet Apollo, 
Quas vellet capiti Seclien inesse suo. 


At Vittoria’s wedding there was a show of “‘rale gold galore ”’ else- 
where than on her head and shoulders. The Colonna archives preserve 
two lists of the presents exchanged between her and Pescara—prominent 
among which is a French bedstead, gold-fringed and gold-tasselled ex- 
ceedingly—item, a cross of diamonds and a housing for a mule of wrought 
gold—item, a cross of diamonds with a chain of gold worth a thousand 





* A Life-Drama ( 1853), pp. 8, 44, 62, 182, &c. 
i al of <n Rosary, Pt. 1. 
en an omen, by Robert B i 1855), . i. pp. 9, 21, , 109, 
104, 148; fi 98 Oe y Robe rowning ( ), Vol. i. pp. 9, 21, 22, 62, 10 
§ Hypatia, ch. ii. 
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ducats—item, a ruby, diamond, and emerald set in gold—item, a 
desciorgh (?) of gold—item, twelve bracelets of gold. But it was not a 
marriage for money, so there was a honeymoon; and by some accounts 
a succession of moons, by the dozen, were honey-sweet to the happy pair. 
Mr. Trollope says that Vittoria always looked back on the two years — 
which followed her nuptials as the only truly happy portion of her life— 
and refers to the many passages in her poems which recal their tranquil 
and unbroken felicity, a sweet dream, from which she was too soon to be 
awakened to the ordinary vicissitudes of sixteenth-century life. ‘“ The 
happiest years of individuals, as of nations, afford least materials for 
history, and of Vittoria’s two years of honeymoon in Ischia, the whole 
ms § is that she was happy; and she wrote no poetry. 
“Early in 1512 came the waking from this pleasant dream. Pescara 
was, of course, to be a soldier. In his position, not to have begun to 
fight, as soon as his beard was fairly grown, would have been little short 
of infamy. So he set forth to join the army in Lombardy, in company 
with his father-in-law, Fabrizio. Of course there was an army in 
Lombardy, where towns were being besieged, fields laid waste, and glory 
to be had for the winning. ...... French, Swiss, Spanish, German, 
Venetian, Papal, and Milanese troops were fighting each other, with 
changes of alliance and sides almost as frequent and as confusing as the 
changing of partners in a cotillion. ..... - Pescara, as a Neapolitan 
subject of the King of Spain, joined the army opposed to the French, 
under the walls of Ravenna ”*—the duchy of Milan being at that moment 
the chief bone of contention. Vittoria parted with her husband as became 
a soldier’s daughter, and about the first news from the camp informed her 
of his being captured (not unhurt) by the French, together with her 
father. Six thousand ducats ransomed him after a while :—one product 
of his prison hours was a Dialogo d’ Amore, which he sent to his wife, 
crammed with concetti and what was then thought pleasant reading ; 
while Vittoria, in her turn, addressed a poetical epistle to the wounded 
prisoner, and anon welcomed him home again, though for a brief sojourn 
only. He rejoined the armies in Lombardy early in 1513, and the 
scattered notices of his doings during this campaign are said to mark him 
“a hard and cruel man, reckless of human suffering, and eminent even 
among his fellow captains for the ferocity, and often wantonness of the 
ravages and wide-spread misery he wrought.” Meanwhile, Vittoria was 
not left destitute of good company; for that “little island court” in Ischia 
was attended by Bernardo Tasso, Musefilo, Filocalo, Giovio, Sanazzaro, 
and others, who, if we may take the word of the first-named, Messer 
Bernardo, formed ‘‘such a band of earth’s best, noblest, greatest, that 
their light paled other glories to the dazzled sight,” and performed many 
other wonderful works, now dark with excessive bright. From time to 
time Pescara came on a flying visit, but to be absent was the rule with 
him—and these tantalising exceptions only served to prove the rule. In 
1520, Vittoria lost her father. In 1522, her mother. And in the same 
year she saw her warlike lord for the last time. It was in October, and 
he spent but three days with her—so urgent were the claims of the camp. 
About this time Pescara was winning triumph after triumph. He 


_——. 





* Decade of Ital. Wom, L. 301 sg. 
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rapidly gained des succés étonnants, says Michelet,* who adds: “ses 
années uent nos défaites.” Thus, in 1521, he took Milan, despite of 
Lautrec. In 1522 he “slew Bayard, and beat Bonnivet.” In 1525 
came that grand climax, the battle of Pavia. The Pope empowered 
Morone, Francesco Sforza’s “ conspiring Chancellor,” to offer Pescara 
the throne of Naples, would he but change sides in the struggle—for he 
was known to be displeased with the Emperor Charles, whose general-in- 
chief he now was, at taking the captive French King out of his hands, 
and transporting him to Spain. Guicciardini declares he often heard 
Morone assert, that a worse or more faithless man than Pescara did not 
breathe Italian air; so that Morone, on his own showing, had promising 
materials to work upon, in making Clement the Seventh’s overtures to 
the malcontent marquis. 

These overtures Pescara received much as Morone anticipated. Only 
satisfy him that the propositions now made could be carried out without 
injury to his honour, and he would accede at once. The Pope no sooner 
got this reply, than he sent back word—at least two cardinals did it for 
him—that the treason required of the Marchese was “ according to the 
dispositions and ordinances of canon and civil law.” Let Pescara be quite 
easy on that head. His honour was safe; he might be treacherous and 
treasonable to the top of his bent. All seemed to bid fair, then (fair is 
foul and foul is fair, sometimes—in Italian statecraft as well as Shak- 
spearean witchery),—everything thus far seemed to favour Pescara’s 
ambition for a crown. 

But the “best laid plans 0’ mice and men gang aft agee.” A courier 
of the conspirators chanced to be murdered at Bergamo; and as no 


' tidings of the man reached his employers—so Varchi tells the story—they 


assumed him to have been waylaid for the sake of his despatches, and 
inferred that the latter were, or would be directly, in the Emperor's 
hands. Pescara, therefore, to save himself, wrote off at once to Charles, 
“revealing the whole conspiracy, and declaring that he had given ear to 
their proposals only for the purpose of obtaining full information of the 
conspirators’ designs.”t Varchi and most of the historians mention a 
letter from Vittoria to her husband, which she wrote as soon as she heard 
of the intrigue on foot, and in which she besought him not to be seduced 
from honour and duty. Visconti declares this letter to have been the 
means of dissuading Pescara from betraying his sovereign, while several 
historians assure us it decided him on betraying his friends. ‘* He was 
in great perplexity; she determined him by reminding him of the oath 
he had taken to the Emperor, in whose confidence he was,—by the 
obedience he owed to legitimate authority, by that Spanish loyalism 
which never betrays its master, and lastly, by Christian virtue, forgive- 
ness of wrongs, me the sacrifice of his jealousy and hatred of the Colonnas, 
to whom the Emperor had sacrificed him.—This touched him nearly, and 
he also reflected, no doubt, that after all the Emperor could, by a single 
word, make a really great man of him in Italy, while the League gave 
him but a promise, a doubtful contingency, nothing but war.’’t 

That Vittoria wrote such a letter is not disputed, and that it may have 
had the effect ascribed to it, is possible enough. But, at all events, the 





* Hist. de France. ft Trollope, I. 322. t Michelet, VII. 275. 
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existence of such a letter, as Mr. Trollope shrewdly observes, is very 
strong evidence that Pescara had not from the first informed Charles of 
the plot, but had at least hesitated whether he should join in it, since his 
communications to her upon the subject had given her reason to fear lest 
he should do so. But lnthal traitor or not to his sovereign, to his pre- 
sumed accomplices he was treachery itself—entrapping and arresting 
Morone with all the tact of a detective, and amply justifying that conspira- 
tor’s recorded estimate of his moral. Pescara did not survive this affair 
many weeks. He had been wounded at Pavia, in February, but too 
slightly to account for his rapid decline in the autumn months. The 
medical science of that day failed to account for it at all. 

On feeling that his end was near, he sent for his wife to join him at 
Milan and receive his last sigh. Vittoria set out without delay, but 
arrived too late. She “had reached Viterbo on her way northwards, 
when she was met by the news of his death. It took place on the 25th 
of November, 1525. He was buried on the 30th of that month, says 
Giovio, at Milan; but the body was shortly afterwards transported with 
great pomp and magnificence to Naples.”* Born for glory, for immor- 
tality, says Michelet, he bound himself to the stake of eternal infamy. His 
widow ‘‘remained inconsolable, and wept his loss her whole life long. 
What tears for herself she ought to have shed, too, if, for a scruple in 
religion and chivalry, she gave him the fatal counsel that made a traitor 
of him, and was the death of his soul and his memory!”+ Be this as it 
may, Vittoria lacked not occasion, so bereft and lonely, to water her 
couch with her tears; feeling doubly now, what had been a grief to them 
both, even when they were happiest—her childless lot. 

At first she meditated taking the veil. Some months she abode with 
the nuns of San Silvestro, and during this time, probably, began her 
career as a poetess. From the time of her return to Ischia, verse-writin 
seems to have been the main employment of her life. Naturally her 
chief compositions at this period were inspired by her great grief. The 
best editor of her works, Visconti, divides them into two portions, of 
which the former comprises nearly one hundred and fifty sonnets— 
mainly Jn Memoriam, and ringing the changes, according to Mr. 
Trollope, “ with infinite ingenuity on a very limited number of ideas, all 
turning on the glory and high qualities of him whom she had lost, and 
her own undiminished and hopeless misery.”{ They are artificial and 
studied, and, for the most part, appeal but faintly to the deep heart of 
man. ‘True, she heads the procession of poetesses, French and Italian, 
who make their way to Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Feast of the Violets: 


But France furnished many, and Italy fair ; 

The laurel look’d sweet in their wild flowing hair. 
Colonna came noble, in widow’s black gown ; 

And Stampa, who worshipp’d a living renown, &c.§ 


And we are assured that copies of her sonnets were as eagerly sought for 
as the novel of the season is at a nineteenth-century library: insomuch 
that Vittoria “became speedily the most famous woman of her day, was 





* Trollope, 327. +t Michelet, VIII. 282-3. 

t Decade of Ital. Women, i. 331 sg. 

§ Leigh Hunt’s Poems: Blue-stocking Revels, canto iii. 
May—vou. CXvi. NO. CCCCLXI. 
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termed by universal consent ‘the divine,’ and lived to see three editions 
of the grief-cries, which escaped from her [she professed] ‘ without her 
will.’ ”* But modern English reviewers, whiie confessing real interest 
in her life, own themselves to be “but tepidly excited by her 22 
“ We prefer her,” says one candid authority, “ without any ink on her 
thumb.”+ Fame does not a strong memory, remarks Sismondi 
—and for a long flight she relieves herself from all unnecessary encum- 
jecting in her course many who thought themselves accepted 
by her, and thus she comes down to late ages with the lightest possible 
burden. “Unable to choose between Bembo, Sadoleti, Sanazzaro, 
Bernardo Accolti, &c. &c., she relinquishes them all. Many other names 
will also escape her”{—just as that of Vittoria Colonna “ escapes” 
Simonde de Sismondi himself. Mr. Roscoe, however—though it is rather 
by a stretch of chronology, as Hallam observes, that he reckons Vittoria, 
Berni, and several more, among the poets of Leo the Tenth’s age§— 
places her in the first class of Italian writers who have revived in their 
works the style of Petrarch : ‘her sonnets, many of which are addressed 
to the shade of her departed husband, or relate to the state of her own 
mind, possess more vigour of thought, vivacity of colouring, and natural 
pathos, than are generally to be found among the disciples of that school. 
Her Canzone, or monody to the memory of her husband, is, however, 
more deservedly celebrated, and is certainly.in no respect inferior to that 
of Bembo on the death of his brother Carlo.” But perhaps the most 
favourable specimen of her talents, adds our Medicean monographer, 
appears in her Stanze, or verses in offava rima, which he pronounces 
equal in simplicity, harmony, and elegance of style, to the productions of 
any of her contemporaries, and in lively description and genuine poet 
superior to them all, those of the “inimitable Ariosto”|| alone oamadl 
Comparing her as a poetess with any of her own countrywomen, she is 
confessedly pre-eminent. Of Gaspara Stampa, already alluded to in the 
lines from Leigh Hunt, and who has been thought to rival her in some 
respects, Mr. Hallam affirms that, not less in elevation of genius than in 
dignity of character, “she is very far inferior to Vittoria Colonna, or 
even to Veronica Gambara, a poetess who, without equalling Vittoria, 
had much of her nobleness and purity. We pity,” he adds, “the 
Gasparas; we should worship, if we ss 4 find them, the Vittorias.”4] 
Mr. Adolphus Trollope holds in very slight regard the whole series of 
her tn memoriam elegiacs. So poor an opinion has he of the Marchese, 
that he cannot, apparently, bring himself to believe in the complete sin- 
cerity of the Marchesa, thus mourning such a mate. He considers her 
“ten years’ despair and lamentations, her apotheosis of the late cavalry 
captain, and longing to rejoin him,” to have merely been “ poetical 
aaa 352" brought out for use, when she sat down to make poetry for the 
pe ectly self-conscious, though very laudable purpose of acquiring for 


erself a poet’s reputation. 
“ But it must not be supposed that anything in the nature of hypo- 





* Trollope. t Sat. Rev., No. 38. 
Sismondi, Lit. of South of Europe, ch. xv. 
Hallam, Lit. of Europe, I. ch. viii. § 4. 

| Roscoe's Life of Leo X., ch. xvi. 

{ Hallam, Lit. of Europe, Il. ch. v. § 13, 
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crisy was involved in the assumption of the poetical réle of inconsolable 
widow. Everybody understood that the poetess was only making poetry, 
and saying the usual and proper things for that purpose. . . . And 
from this prevailing absence of all real and genuine feeling, arises the 
utter coldness and shallow insipidity of the poets of that time and school. 
Literature has probably few more unreadable departments than the pro- 
ductions of the Petrarchists of the beginning of the sixteenth century.”* 
The critic allows, however, that when she began to write on religious 
subjects, Vittoria was more in earnest. 

In that Reformation age, was she favourably disposed to the “new 
doctrines,” which, directly and indirectly, were influencing so many 
Italian thinkers? Mr. lam notes the alarm of the Church at the 
rapid though rather secret progress of heresy among educated Italians. 
But even of those who had associated with the reformers, and have been 
in consequence reckoned among them, some, as he observes, were far 
from intending to break off from a Church which had been identified with 
all their prejudices and pursuits. “ Such was Flaminio, one of the most 
elegant of poets and best of men; and such was the accomplished and ad- 
mirable Vittoria Colonna.”t Towards the end of the year 1537 she took 
up her abode in Rome—where she had previously been received with open 
arms, and to which she returned, after visiting (ill at ease, it would seem, 
in mind and body) the ‘ heresy-stricken city” of Lucca, and the “ letters- 
loving” court of Ferrara, more letters-loving than ever since the marriage _ 
of its reigning duke, Hercules II, with Renée of France, Louis the 
Twelfth’s daughter, whose Protestant sympathies were tending to make 
Ferrara an asylum for reformers in distress. Vittoria’s arrival at the 
Eternal City was welcomed, as it had been before, almost in the style of 
a public ovation. Hopeful men, with a reforming bias, gathered round 
her,—the good Contarini, and other like-minded worthies, some fifty or 
sixty of whom had formed themselves into a society, called the Oratory 
of Divine Love. 

It was at this period of her life—its last decade—that Vittoria began 
her acquaintance with Michel Angelo,—she being then in her forty- 
seventh year, and he in his grand climacteric. Her influence on his 
religious feelings was very considerable. By her ‘‘ he was made a devout 
Christian. The change is strongly mnitiel in his poetry; and in several 
passages of the poems, four or five in number, addressed to her, he attri- 
butes it entirely to her influence.t 

“Some silly stuff has been written by very silly writers, by way of 
imparting the ‘interesting’ character of a belle passion, more or less 
platonic, to the friendship between the sexagenarian artist and the imma- 
culate Colonna. No argument is necessary to indicate the utter absurdity 
of an idea which implies thorough ignorance of the persons in question, of 
the circumstances of their friendship, and of all that remains on record 
of what passed between them.”§ In the Imaginary Conversation between 
them Mr. Landor makes Buonarotti say: “I am apprehensive that I 
sometimes have written to you with an irrepressible gush of tenderness, 








~ ™ Decade of Ital. Women, I, 344. t Hallam, I. ch. vi. § 18. 
t See Harford’s Michael Angelo, vol. ii. p. 148 et seg. 
§ Trollope’s Decade of Ital. Wom., I. 379. 
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which is but narrowed and deepened and precipitated by entering the 
channel of verse. This, falling upon vulgar ears, might be misinterpreted.” 
To which Vittoria replies : “ If I have deserved a wise man’s praise and 
a virtuous man’s affection, I am not to be defrauded of them by stealthy 
whispers, nor deterred from them by intemperate clamour. She whom 
Pescara selected for his own, must excite the envy of too many ; but the 
object of envy is not the sufferer by it: there are those who convert it 
even into recreation. One star hath ruled my destiny and shaped my 
course. Perhaps. . . no, not perhaps, but surely, under that clear light 
I may enjoy unrepreved the enthusiasm of his friend, the greatest man, 
the most ardent and universal genius, he has left behind him. Courage! 
courage! Lift up again the head which nothing on earth should lower. 
When death approaches me, be present, Michel Angelo, and shed as pure 
tears on this hand as I did shed on the hand of Pescara.” ‘ Madonna! 
they are these,” he exclaims; “they are these! endure them now rather!” 
And, turning aside his head, the grand old painter prays: “ Merciful 
God! if there is piety in either, grant me to behold her at that hour, 
not in the palace of a hero, not in the chamber of a saint, but from 
Thine everlasting mansions !”* 

The aspiration here imputed to Michel Angelo was not to be fulfilled. 
He was still in the world—nor would leave it for long years to come— 
when Pescara’s widow fell on sleep. She used often to come from 
Viterbo to Rome, and hold kindly commune with the great artist. Her 
last years were far from happy; shattered health, and broken spirits, and 
family reverses combined to darken her eventide. The contrast from 
life’s bright morning at Ischia deepened the gloom—for 


this is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


In 1544 she finally left Viterbo for Rome, where she took up her resi- 
dence in the Benedictine convent of St. Anne. Thence she was, at the 
last, removed to the house of her only surviving kinswoman in that city, 
Giulia Cesarini, née Colonna. She died in February, 1547, in her fifty - 
seventh year. Michel Angelo was a wistful watcher in that chamber of 
death. And in after years he was heard to say, that never had he 
ceased to regret, with all the earnestness of his impassioned nature, that 
he had not then ventured, for the first time and the last, to press his lips 
on the dead woman’s white brow. Her hand, indeed, he had kissed ; but 
why not—this he asked himself, with this he reproached himself—why 
not that clay-cold face ? 
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* Imaginary Conversations, by Walter Savage Landor. “ Vittoria Colonna 
and Michel- Angelo Buonarotti.” 
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THE COUNTRY BETWEEN CANADA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Lake Winnipeg District—Red River Settlement—Buffalo Hunts—Saskatchewan 
or Bow River District—The Prairies—The Rocky Mountains—Valley of the 
Columbia— Vancouver Island-—-Resources of British Columbia—The Grand 
Coulet—The Return. 


THE prospects held out by the discovery of gold-fields in British 
Columbia to the future establishment of communication between Canada 
and that country—between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, in fact— 
were summarily discussed in a late number of the Magazine, in which the 
explorations of Captain Palliser and his companions were also alluded to. 
It is gratifying to be able to intimate that, since that time, informatiorf 
has been received at the Colonial-office, and forwarded through Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton to the Royal Geographical Society, to the effect that no 
less than eight passes have been examined by the gentlemen in question, 
one of which, discovered by Captain Palliser between the Kananaski, a 
tributary to the South Saskatchewan, or Bow River, and the Kutanie 
River, was practicable to horses; and another, discovered by Dr. Hector 
at a point of peculiar interest—at the transverse water-parting which 
divides the waters of the Columbia and those of the North Bow River, on 
the one hand, from those of the Kutanie and South Bow River, on the 
other—presented such great facilities for crossing the mountains as to 
leave little doubt in the traveller’s mind of the practicability of construct- 
ing even a railroad, connecting the plains of the Bow River with the op- 
posite side of the main chain of the Rocky Mountains. 

The country thus explored, and that which is comprised between 
Canada and British Columbia, including the district of Lakes Winnipeg, 
Winnipigoos, Manitoba, and others, the promising regions of the two 
Saskatchewans, or Bow Rivers, a vast region of forest and prairies—at 
present the hunting-ground of the red men and the half-breeds—the 
Rocky Mountains themselves, and the steep descents along the deep 
valleys of the Columbia and Frazer’s Rivers, present features of deep in- 
terest, from the scenes of wild unreclaimed nature teeming with animal 
and vegetable life, and from the lusty promises held out by these unap- 
propriated territories to a future civilisation. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we turn to the pages of Mr. Paul 
Kane, who, although his travels date now some time back, boldly effected 
his way by lake and river, by prairie and rocky mount, through forest 
and marsh, and over ice and snow, from Toronto to Victoria and back 
again, from the warm valley of the Columbia to the sterner climate of 
Upper Canada. It was hardly possible that the narrative of such an ex- 
tensive exploratory journey should not be accompanied by some striking 
features, and we have not been disappointed in finding them. 

Mr. Kane left Toronto in company with Governor Simpson on the 9th 
of May, 1846, for Sault St. Marie, in order to embark in the brigade of 
canoes which had left Lachine some time previously. Owing to various 
delays and misadventures, he did not arrive, however, at Fort William 
till the day after the brigade had started, and had to overtake them in a 
light canoe, which he did in about ten hours. ‘The brigade consisted of 
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three canoes, with eight men in each, under charge of a gentleman named 
Lane. The men who usually work this brigade of canoes are hired at 
Lachine, and are called “mangeurs de lard,” or bacon eaters, among the old 
hands in the interior, to whom they are unequal in encountering the dif- 
ficulties incident to a voyage from Lachine to the mouth of the Columbia, 
and become almost skeletons by the time they reach their destination, 
through the unavoidable privations and hardships they have to undergo. 

The progress of the canoes up the river is interrupted every few hours 
by portages ; the falls at one of which, called “mountain portage,” are 
said to surpass even those of Niagara in picturesque beauty, for, although 
far inferior in volume of water, their height is nearly equal, and the 
scenery surrounding them infinitely more wild and romantic. With the 
exception of these rocky passes,’ the Kamimstaqueah River is described 
‘as meandering through one of the loveliest valleys in nature, yet 1t 1s 
only a hunting-ground for Indians. Further up is the first of a series of 
fakes, which constitute the most remarkable feature of an extensive dis- 
trict, and which we have designated, after its central and largest sheet of 
water, the Winnipeg district. The water-parting between the tribu- 
taries to the Winnipeg and those to Lake Superior is alternately rocky and 
swampy, and lakes are soon met with; one of the first of which is desig- 
nated as the Lake of the Thousand Islands. Most of these lakes appear 
to be very shallow, as is the case with Winnipeg, or “ Mud” Lake itself, 
and the same character of country extends to Hudson’s Bay ; the Indians 
being also known as the Mas-ka-gau, or Swamp Indians. Ducks so 
abound in these marshes, that the Indians shoot as many as forty by firing 
at them in the water and rapidly loading and firing again whilst the flock 
is circling round. Vast quantities of white fish—sturgeon, pike, and other 
fish—are also taken in these lakes and rivers, which further abound in a fish 
that emits a strange sound, and somewhat resembles the Canadian bass. 

The two largest lakes between Lake Superior and Winnipeg are Rainy 
Lake and Lake of the Woods, round which dwell the Saulteaux Indians, 
and the scenery of which is said to be very beautiful. The river Winni- 
peg itself is described as being broken by numerous rapids and falls, 
and as being one of the most picturesque rivers met with on the whole 
route. ‘This region is, however, at times visited by a sad scourge. For 
full a hundred and tifty miles the trees were found to be literally stripped 
of their foliage by myriads of green caterpillars, which had indeed left 
nothing but the bare branches. 

Besides the Winnipeg River, which is one of the highways to the west, 
the lake of same name is fed more to the west by the Red River, well- 
known for its Scotch settlement. ‘This now numbers three thousand 
inhabitants, living as farmers in great plenty, so far as mere food and 


. . . 5 ~ 
clothing is concerned, but having no market nearer than St. Paul’s on 


the Mississippi River, a distance of nearly seven hundred miles over the 
prairies. The half-breeds were more numerous than the whites, and 
amounted at the time of Mr. Kane’s visit to six thousand. They all 
spoke the Cree language and the Lower Canadian patois. These half- 
breeds are a very hardy race of men, capable of enduring the greatest 
hardships and fatigues; but their Indian propensities predominate, and, 
consequently, they make poor farmers, neglecting their land for the more 


exciting pleasures of the chase. Great buffalo hunts take place twice a 
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ear, and hence this settlement has become the chief provision depdt of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the place whence the main stores of 
pemmican, or pimmi-kon (preserved butfalo’s meat), are procured. There 
are forts, judges, and court-houses, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches, and, altogether, from a view given of it by Mr. Kane, the 
settlement, which we have heard so much for and against, appears to be 
flourishing, aud to possess from its open character quite an old-country 
air about it. 

Mr. Paul Kane joined one of the buffalo hunts from this place. The 
half-breeds were divided into three parties, each accompanied by about 
five hundred carts, drawn either by an ox or a horse. The cart is 
a curious-looking vehicle, made by themselves with their own axes, and 
fastened together with wooden pins arf leather strings, nails not being 
procurable. The tire of the wheel is made of buffalo hide, and put on 
wet; when it becomes dry it shrinks, and is so tight that it never falls 
off, and lasts as long as the cart holds together. A buffalo hunt has been 
so often described that repetition becomes unnecessary. ‘There was the 
usual shooting down of eight Sioux Indians, as an opening of the cam- 
paign, the bivouac on marsh and plain, the capture of sundry members 
of outlying herds, and the final falling in with the main body. Mr. Paul 
Kane took the affair very coolly. Joming in the pursuit, he came up with 
a large bull, which he had the satisfaction of bringing down at the first 
fire. “ Excited by my success,” he goes on to relate, ““T threw down my 
cap, and galloping on, soon put a bullet through another enormous 
animal. He did not, however, fall, but stopped and faced me, pawing 
the earth, bellowing, : ond glaring savagely at me. The blood was stream- 
ing profusely from his mouth, and I thought he would soon drop. The 
position in which he stood was so fine that I could not resist the desire of 
making a sketch. I accordingly dismounted, and had just commenced, 
when he suddenly made a dash at me. I had hardly time to spring on 
my horse and get away from him, leaving my gun and everything else 


behind.” 


The plain, after the hunt, resembled vast shambles. It was covered 
with the dead and dying animals, of which the half-breeds destroy 
at least thirty thousand annually. The women were soon busy cutting 
the flesh into slices, and hanging them in the sun on racks, to make 
pemmi-kon. At night wolves and half-wild dogs disputed the offal 
among'st themselves. 

The start from the Red River settlement, effected on Mr. Kane’s 
return from his buffalo hunt, was made with all the appurtenances of 
civilisation. ‘Two small sloops ply regularly across Lake Winnipeg, be- 
tween the Red River and Norway House. Whilst crossing the lake they 
touched at an island that was literally covered with gulls and pelicans, 
and their eggs. Lake Winnipeg is separated from Playgreen Lake by a 
green plain, which the Swamp Indians frequent to play their game 
of ball. ‘These Swamp Indians, inhabiting as they do a very severe 
climate and a rude region, are diminutive in stature, and very low inin- 
tellect and morality. A regular communication is kept up between 
Norway House, which is situated beyond the limit of agricultural pro- 
duce, and York Factory, in Hudson’s Bay. 

Leaving Norway House on August 18th, the party, after experiencing 
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a storm on the shallow and muddy lake, fetched the mouth of the 
Saskatchewan, or Bow River, and which has rapids and portages at the 
very onset. In other places, however, the river expands into lakes, and 
the shores are flat and marshy. Proceeding upwards, the banks become 
bolder, and were covered principally with pine and poplar, the latter 
trees springing up, it is said, wherever the former are burned off. Fort 
Carlton, which is well defended, on account of the warlike character of 
its neighbours—the Blackfeet Indians—is built in a more open space, 
amid these dense masses of unbroken forest. The Crees, who are more 
friendly with the whites—most of the half-breeds being the children of 
Cree women—keep up war with unremitting perseverance on the Black- 
feet. Mr. Paul Kane, in return for the civilities which were shown to 
him at the Company’s stations, s#ys a word or two in favour of that old 
and obsolete institution. Opening the trade with the Indians, he argues, 
to all who wish indiscriminately to engage in it, must lead to their anni- 
hilation. This would certainly be deeply regretted, if a correct induction, 
which we deny. Has the semi-civilisation of the Indians in the United 
States, or of the New Zealanders, led to their extinction by small-pox, by 
abuse of ardent spirits, or by persecution? Has it not, on the contrary, 
preserved them from all these.evils? Could the Indians be in a worse 
condition than they are here represented to be under the patronage of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in perpetual warfare with one another, whilst 
the Company’s agents are only able to hold their small own by walls and 
pickets, by guns, blunderbusses, and cannon? ‘The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, as far as civilisation and improvement of a country’s resources are 
concerned, is the greatest sham that ever existed. ‘Three ministers of 
different persuasions had laboured to convert one chief. ‘ You must have 
a grand council and arrange your own differences first,” replied the wily 
child of the mist, “and I will then decide.” Another of these simple 
children of nature objected to conversion, because if admitted thereby to 
the heaven of the Christians, he should forego the privileges of that of his 
ancestors—plenty of hunting and the company of his relatives. 

Buffaloes begin to abound beyond Fort Carlton, on the Upper Bow 
River. The Indians catch them by driving them into pounds, composed 
of logs, and even sometimes cf buffaloes’ bones piled up roughly. The 
Indians, says Mr. Kane, destroy innumerable buffaloes in this manner, 
apparently for the mere pleasure of the thing. “I have myself seen a 
pound,” he relates, “so filled up with their dead carcases, that I could 
scarcely imagine how the enclosure could have contained them while living. 
It is not unusual to drive in so many that their aggregate bulk forces 
down the barriers. There are thousands of them annually killed in this 
manner, but not one in twenty is used in any way by the Indians, so 
that thousands are left to rot where they fall.” The great question that 
eee itself here to the reflecting mind is, Is it possible that the same 

and which feeds such innumerable herds of wild cattle is incapable of 
being used for other purposes ; for the rearing of tame cattle, sheep, and 
horses, for example, if not for agricultural pursuits? Are the long 
valleys of the Upper and Lower Bow River, and the vast plains and park- 
like prairies watered by their tributaries—the Saskatchewan, or Bow 
River, district, as it might be well designated—good for nothing but as 
a hunting-ground for the Indian and the half-breeds ? Shall the forests 
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for ever shelter bears, wolves, and other fierce animals, whose skins the 
fur-dealing men so covet, as, like the Persian satraps of old, to entertain 
them as hunting-parks and preserves; and shall the flowery prairies be 
for ever given up to the cabrees or prairie antelopes, the larger deer, the 
moose, and the buffalo? Mr. Paul Kane himself describes the whole of 
that extensive region which lies between Fort Pitt and Edmonton House, 
a distance of some two hundred miles, and which it took them three days 
to travel over, as covered with buffaloes. ‘‘ We saw nothing but these 
animals,” he says, “ covering the plains as far as the eye could reach, 
and so numerous were they, that at times they impeded our progress, 
filling the air with dust almost to suffocation. We killed one whenever 
we required a supply of food, selecting the fattest of the cows, taking 
only the tongues, and boss or hump, for our present meal, and not bur- 
dening ourselves unnecessarily with more.” Thus, the practice of the 
whites is the same as that of the half-breeds and of the Indians, a con- 
stant waste of the superfluities of a bounteous Providence. And yet is 
this same region described as ‘“‘a most delightful country, covered with 
luxuriant herbage, the plains being enamelled with flowers of various 
kinds, presenting more the aspect of a garden than of uncultivated 
land.” And, elsewhere: ‘‘ As I wished to give a general idea of the 
beauty of the scenery which lies all along the banks of the Saskatchewan, 
from this point to Edmonton, I sat down and made a sketch, the rest of 
the party promising to wait for me at the crossing-place. It was the 
commencement of Indian summer; the evening was very fine, and 
threw that peculiar soft, warm haziness over the landscape, which is 
supposed to proceed from the burning of the immense prairies. The 
sleepy buffaloes grazing upon the undulating hills, here and there re- 
lieved by clumps of small trees, the unbroken stillness, and the approach- 
ing evening, rendered it altogether a scene of most enchanting repose.” 
What can be more inviting, what more Arcadian than such a picture ? 
And as to the capabilities of the soil, Mr. Paul Kane himself says of 
Fort Pitt, “‘ Grain and other produce might be raised plentifully here, if 
cultivated.” It is obvious, then, that such a region will, when inter- 
communication is established between Canada and British Columbia, 
become the seat of a flourishing community, of cultivation and pastoral 
wealth, and of a prosperous commercial intercourse. It is impossible 
almost to overrate its resources in certain points of view: the mere esti- 
mation of them would, indeed, lead one into the danger of being taxed 
with exaggeration. 

The party were detained at Edmonton, which is what the company 
consider to be a large establishment, being the residence of a chief factor 
and clerk, with forty or fifty men, with their wives and children, amount- 
ing altogether to about a hundred and thirty, who all live within the 
pickets of the fort, until the 6th of October—a rather late period of the 
year at which to effect the passage of the Rocky Mountains. The 
party consisted, in this further portion of the journey, of Mr. Lane and 
his wife, a young clerk, a person named M‘Gillveray, and sixteen men. 
They had with them sixty-five horses to carry the baggage and pro- 
visions. ‘This may seem a large number of horses for so small a party, 
but Edmonton was the last post at which they could get a supply of 
provisions on the east side of the mountains. At this point they were 
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also leaving the long grass prairies, with their innumerable buffaloes, 
behind them, and they were glad to vary their provisions by occasion- 
ally shooting wild geese. The-country was, however, swampy and 
wooded, and the progress consequently slow. At Fort Assiniboine (so 
called from the neighbouring Indian tribe) they took to the boats 
again, travelling slowly against the current. On the 15th it began to 
snow, and soon afterwards ice began to form, The banks of the river 
were still thickly covered with pine. By the 24th all the ponds and 
still waters were frozen hard enough to bear. On the 30th they had 
the first view of the sublime and apparently endless chain of the Rocky 
Mountains from the boat, and the men greeted them with a hearty 
cheer. The atmosphere was at the time clear, but very cold. 

On the 1st of November they entered Jasper’s Lake, the wind howling 
dismally through a gap formed by a perpendicular rock on the one side 
and a mountain on the other. Although they were now at the foot of 
the mountains, the country was still pine-clad, the roots of the trees 
forming a network in the surface of the rocks. At the head of the lake 
was Jasper’s House—a station of three miserable log-huts, with some 
Indian wigwams around. Here, however, they procured some mountain 
sheep. This post is only kept up for the purpose of supplying horses to 

ies crossing the mountains. 

They started hence on the 5th of November with a cavalcade of thirteen 
loaded horses, after laying in a stock of snow-shoes. Their way lay now 
sometimes over almost inaccessible crags, and at others through gloomy 
and tangled forests, and as they ascended the snow increased in depth, 
and they felt the effects of the increasing cold very keenly. The only 
living things that they saw were a few mountain goats. On the 11th 
they were obliged to take to their snow-shoes, and, as many were novices 
to them, progress was at first very painful and slow. Mrs. Lane, who had 
been accustomed to their use from her childhood at Red River, turned out 
one of the best pedestrians. They had also to encamp on the snow, beat- 
ing down the selected spot previously till it would bear a man on its 
surface without sinking. The fire was kindled on logs of green timber, 
and the beds were made of pine-branches—all alike are laid on snow. 

On the 12th of November the party arrived at the small lake known 
as the Committee’s Punch-bowl, the waters of which flow to the Athabasca 
and Bow River on the one side, and to the Columbia on the other, or to 
the Atlantic eastward, and to the Pacific westward. Hence is the spot 
designated as the Height of Land—the Thalweg, or water-parting. The 
lake being frozen over they walked across it, and shortly after commenced 
the descent of what is called the Grande Céte, after having been seven 
days continually ascending. Unlike the ascent, the descent was so steep 
as to be a work of great difficulty in snow-shoes ; but, on the other hand, 
it only took them a day to get down to nearly the same level as that of 
Jasper’s House. The next day they reached the Columbia, where it was 
some seventy yards across, with a very rapid current, and they had to ford 
the river no less than seventeen times in the course of the day’s journey. 
It was the same thing, or rather worse, the next day (the 15th), when 
they had to cross the river thirty-seven times, and that where it was deep 
and rapid, and encumbered with floating ice. 

This was occasioned by the Columbia at this point making long reaches 
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to and fro through a valley, which was in some parts three miles wide, 
and backed with stupendous mountains that reared their snowy tops above 
the clouds, and formed here and there immense glaciers, reflecting the 
rays of the sun with extreme brilliancy and prismatic beauty. The last 
part of the route lay through a slimy lake or swamp, frozen over, but not 
sufficiently so as to bear, so that they had to wade above their knees in a 
dense mass of snow, ice, and mud, there being no such thing as a dry spot 
to afford a moment’s respite from the scarcely endurable severity of the 
cold. 

At length, however, they arrived at Boat Encampment, almost perish- 
ing with cold, hunger, and fatigue, and here they obtained boats by which 
to effect the further progress of the journey. “ Few,”’ says Mr. Paul 
Kane, “‘ who read this journal, surrounded by the comforts of civilised life, 
will be able to imagine the heartfelt satisfaction with which we exchanged 
the wearisome snow-shoes for the comfortable boats, and the painful 
anxiety of half-satisfied appetites for a well-stocked larder. ‘True it was 
that the innumerable rapids of the Columbia were filled with dangers of 
no ordinary character, and that it required the constant exercise of all our 
energy and skill to escape their perils, but we now had health and high 
spirits to help us. We no longer had to toil on in clothes frozen stiff from 
wading across torrents, half famished, and with the consciousness ever 
before us that, whatever were our hardships and fatigue, rest was sure de- 
struction in the cold solitudes of those dreary mountains.” 

There were twelve hundred miles of river between the point where they 
took boat and Fort Vancouver, and, notwithstanding the difficulties and 
delays arising from falls, rapids, and portages—not to mention three days’ 
rest at Colville, beautifully situated about a mile above the Chaudiére, or 
Kettle Falls, a day’s detention by the upsetting of a boat at the Grand 
Rapide, and five or six days’ rest at Walla- Walla—they accomplished the 
descent in fifteen days. They had to kill a horse on the way, provisions 
having run short; and winter being the rainy season on the Lower 
Columbia, they had to perform the last four days of their journey in open 
boats and an incessant shower. 

Fort Vancouver was at that time the largest post in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s dominions. ‘There were two chief factors, with eight or ten 
clerks, and two hundred voyageurs, residing there. The men, with their 
Indian wives, lived in log-huts near the margin of the river—at that 

int ninety miles from its mouth, a mile and a quarter wide—forming 
a little village: quite a Babel of languages, as the inhabitants were a 
mixture of English, French, Iroquois, Sandwich Islanders, Crees, and 
Chinooks. A large farm was cultivated about eight miles up the river, 
ren 5 more grain than the people at the fort could consume. They 

ad also immense herds of domestic horned cattle, which ran wild in un- 
known numbers; and sheep and horses were equally numerous. 

Mr. Paul Kane visited from this place, Oregon City, as it is called, 
albeit only containing about ninety-four hoses, with two or three hundred 
inhabitants, a Methodist and a Roman Catholic church, two hotels, ten 
grist-mills, three saw-mills, and four stores, as also the Roman Catholic 
mission on the river Walhamette, where there is a good brick church, and 
an establishment of religieuses engaged in educating children, both white 
and red, and the Jesuit mission on the same river, both being situated in 
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a beautiful prairie—one of the largest tracts of good land that is, indeed, 
to be met with in Oregon. Returning thence to Fort Vancouver, he 
started in the month of March by the Kattlepontal River and Cowlitz 
Farm, where he stopped till the Sth of April, to Nasquala, in Puget’s 
Sound, whence he crossed over in an Indian canoe to Victoria. 

The capital of Vancouver and the port of British Columbia was not at 
that time what it is in the present day; and although Mr. Paul Kane 
carried his explorations up the Sound to nigh Frazer’s River, and especi- 
ally made himself acquainted with the persons, as also with the habits and 
manners of the Indians dwelling on the frontier lands of Oregon and 
British Columbia, as well as in the valley of the latter great river, he does 
not add much to what was known before, while he omits at the same time 
a great deal that is now familiar to us. He, however, notices several 
resources belonging to these regions which it would be impolitic to pass 
over. He notices sturgeon, for example, weighing from four to six 
hundred-weight, as caught by the Indians in considerable numbers ; 
clams, he says, are also in great plenty, and are preyed on by the crows, 
who seize them in their claws and fly up with them, to let them drop on 
the rocks, by which they are broken to pieces. Is this a blind instinct, or 
a reasoning process? ‘There are also plenty of small oysters of a fine 
flavour. ‘The Indians are, it appears, very fond of herring-roe, which 
they collect on cedar branches sunk in the water, squeezing it into small 
balls and then drying. it. The only vegetables which the Indians use, 
besides the camas and wappatoos, are said to be the roots of fern roasted. 
There are few whales now caught on the coast, but the Indians are 
described as enthusiastic in the hunt, and prizing the blubber, which they 
cut into strips and eat with dried fish, highly. They also catch great 
numbers of wild duck, by means of nets placed across the narrow valleys, 
through which they fly in the evening. Some of the islands in Puget’s 
Sound are described as being covered with thousands of seals, and 
at other places the whole surface of the water seemed to be alive with the 
gambols of a small silvery fish, dancing and glistening in the rays of the 
setting sun. This fish is about the size of a sardine, and is caught 
in immense numbers, being much prized on account of its delicacy and 
extraordinary fatness. When dried, it will burn from one end to the 
other with a clear, steady light, like a candle. 

On the Ist of July, Mr. Paul Kane left Fort Vancouver, in company 
with the brigade of boats that had come down the river from various 
points with furs, and returned with their outfits for the winter. The men, 
who were allowed a regale, the first night of starting plied their oars with 
vigour, but still the delay of portages was ever in the way of rapid pro- 
gress. It was the 12th before they reached Walla-Walla, said to be 
situated in a dry, sandy desert—the Indians living almost entirely upon 
salmon throughout the whole year. These, in the process of drying, are 
said to become filled with sand, to such an extent as to wear away the 
teeth of the Indians; and an Indian is seldom met with over forty years 
of age whose teeth are not worn quite to the gums. ‘ 

Our traveller took here the interesting resolution of proceeding to Col- 
ville by the Grand Coulet, which, he says, from the appearance of the 
two extremities, seemed to have been a former bed of the Columbia 
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River; and to this effect he left the boats and started with a half-breed, 
called Donny, and two riding-horses. By thus leaving the river, how- 
ever, he was destined to suffer severely from thirst. The first lake they 
came to was salt, and the second swarmed so with pelicans that their dung 
had made the water green and thick. The country, generally speaking, 
was a barren, sandy desert. There seems, indeed, to be much less avail- 
able land in the valley of the Columbia than in that of Frazer’s River, 
albeit the former is by far the most extensive. After some time they 
arrived at an immense gully or dried-up watercourse, with banks seven 
or eight hundred feet high, beyond which was a basaltic amphitheatre, 
having in its centre a luxuriant greensward, and a small lake of excellent 
water. Another long basaltic wall led the way to the Grand Coulet 
itself, a wonderful gully about one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
from one mile to a mile and a half wide, and walled in in many places 
with an unbroken length, twenty miles long, of perpendicular basalt, 
a thousand feet high. ‘There can be no doubt of its having been the bed 
of the Columbia previous to some geological change of comparatively 
recent date, by which the river was made to flow at a depth of now some 
four or five hundred feet below it. The bottom of the valley was level, 
and covered with luxuriant grass, except where broken by immense 
rocks, which were once so many enormous rocky islands. 

The next day (August 4th), Mr. Paul Kane followed up the course of 
the Grand Coulet, absorbed in admiration at its beauty and grandeur, 
assuming as it did a new aspect of increased wildness and magnificence 
at every turn. There was grass of the best quality for the horses, deli- 
cious springs gushing from the rocks at every mile or two, and camping- 
grounds, which almost tempted him to prolong his stay at the risk of 
starvation. It was not till the evening of the 15th that he emerged 
from the gorge of this stupendous ravine, and saw the mighty river 
flowing at least five hundred feet below him. ‘ This river,” says Mr. 
Paul Kane, “‘exceeds in grandeur any other perhaps in the world, not 
so much from its volume of water—although that is immense—as from 
the romantic wildness of its stupendous and ever-varying surrounding 
scenery, now towering into snow-capped mountains thousands of feet 
high, and now sinking in undulating terraces to the level of its pellucid 
waters.” 

On the 8th of August, Mr. Paul Kane arrived at Colville, after a 
journey which was attended with no small amount of difficulties, and he 
remained there till the 22nd of September, when he started for the Rocky 
Mountains. During his stay at Colville a sad event occurred at Walla- 
Walla. The measles having broken out among the Indians and killed 
many, they attributed the evil toa Dr. Whitman, whom they in conse- 
quence savagely put to death, with his wife, family, and attendants. On 
the 10th of October the canoes reached Boat Encampment without any 
accident, and our traveller was detained there till the 31st, waiting for 
the brigade from the east. He was at length enabled to start, with four 
Indians and fifteen loaded horses, encamping the first night at the 
Grande Battue. The road the next day, through the Pointe des Bois, 
was about the worst, he says, he had ever travelled. Beyond this came 
the ascent of the Grande Céte, which was accomplished before sunset, 
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although the snow reached up to the horses’ sides, and the party were 
enabled io encamp once more near the Committee’s Punch-bow!l, and at 
the great water-parting between the west and the east. 

hence was rapid, although the snow lay deep in parts. 
There was, first, the Grande Battue, and then the Grande Traverse, 
these Canadian voyageurs’ names being sin ly descriptive. On the 
5th of November they reached the Athabasca River, which was much 
flooded, and Jasper’s House on the 6th, and where, as on the previous 
occasion, our traveller got a feast on delicious mountain sheep. These 
animals abound in the neighbourhood. Mr. Kane says he counted as 
many as five large flocks grazing in different directions from the house 
at one time. They are considerably larger than domestic sheep; their 
horns are also very large, whence they are called “ big-horn sheep,” and 
their coat somewhat resembles in texture and colour the red deer, but a 
little darker. 

From Jasper House the journey was continued in snow-shoes with dog 
sledges for the packs, and they reached Fort Assiniboine on the 29th of 
November, having travelled three hundred and fifty miles in fifteen days, 
amid difficulties, fatigues, and privations of all kinds, not to mention the 
‘mal de racquet” produced by walking long distances in shoes which 
are from five to six feet in length! Four days’ more travel, still in snow- 
shoes, but this time with plenty of rabbits on the road, took them to Fort 
Edmonton, outside of which buffaloes ranged in thousands close to the 
fort; deer were to be obtained at an easy distance; rabbits ran about in 
all directions, and wolves and lynxes prowled after them all through the 
neighbourmg woods. Seven of the most important and warlike tribes 
on the continent—the Crees, Assiniboines, Black Feet, Sur-cees, Gros- 
ventres, Paygans, and Blood Indians, also congregate at, and are in 
constant communication with, this fort. 

Here Mr. Paul Kane spent his Christmas cheerfully enough, and after 
a trip to Rocky Mountain House in the month of April, he commenced 
the final descent of the Bow River, arriving at Carlton on the 4th of 
June, at Norway House on the 17th, and Sault St. Marie, whence he 
started the previous year on the 1st of October, thus bringing to a safe 
conclusion a long and adventurous journey through a country of which it 
is impossible to read his deseriptions—albeit wanting in the minuteness 
of the naturalist and geographer—without feeling how full it is with 
promise to the future. 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 


By W. Cuarzes Kent. 


IV. -—-BYRON AT NEWSTEAD. 


BeneEaTH the crumbling porch he stands, 
Distraught with scorn, and grief, and love : 
Just ne up in his delicate hands 
The athlete’s padded glove ! 
His glorious features deathly pale, 
He marks where, winding down the dale, 
Round yonder scanty clump of trees, 
Slow moves the dark funereal train— 
What thrills those black plumes, here again 
Brown ringlets fluttering in the breeze. 


Old Gothic arch of mouldering stone, 
Where myriad lichens, green and blue, 
Faint microscopic tints have strown, 
Of countless form and hue! 
Fair from thine antique shadow now 
Gleams forth that young heroic brow, 
As though from hoary Delphos’ fane 
Responsive to the prayers of Truth, 
Emerged the God of Song and Youth, 
With aspect of divine disdain ! 


Disdain from haughty nostrils breathed, 
From blue-grey eyes of heavenly fire, 

From dimpling chin and proud lips wreathed, 
For Cupid’s archery dire : 

That stern disdain for human woe, 

Forbidding tender tears to flow : 
Rebellious Pride, that Care and Pain, 

Oft grappling with herculean grasp, 

Flings powerless down each strangled asp, 
Whose writhing shades yet haunt the ide 


And so with secret pangs supprest, 

No grief-blurr on that radiant glance, 
Broad swells that gladiator’s breast, 

His lithesome limbs advance. 
Preparing for the mimic strife, 
Fit symbol of his stormy life, 

While loitering with suspended breath 
Beneath that portal crossed by doom, 
The porch of his ancestral home, 

He sees—he hears—the March of Death. 


Dull clangs the distant passing-bell, 
While grinding wheel and trampling hoof 
Trail faint and fainter towards that knell 
Rung out from ivied roof. 
*Twas she—not mother of his love, 
But of all filial cares above 


















































































Byron at Newstead. 



















































Each petty sign of home deceit— 
From whose distorting womb was born 
The sport of her unnatural scorn, 

Yon golden god on earthly feet ! 


Strange memories of dead childhood throng 
That void heart yearning o’er the past; 
For thoughts less dark than sad belong ‘ 
To strife that cannot last— 
When, quenched with Life’s inverted brand, 
Run out with Time’s swift-gliding sand, 
Expires the wrath of angry years : 
Alone before a lonely tomb 
Remorseful love blends grief with gloom, 
A sullen grief too harsh for tears. 


One moment on the threshold there, 
With clenched hands strung for sportive blows, 
No prescience his of after care, 
Of glory, or of woes— 
He thinks not of his new-born fame 
Presaging an eternal name 
Upon Earth’s grand poetic scroll, 
But how all childhood’s joys have flown, 
How by his hearth he broods alone, 
And tears unshed flood o’er his soul. 


No visions of that soul foretel 
The advent of its doom how near: 
He lists but now—her passing-bell, 
His own he may not hear : 
His own—yet from yon belfry tower 
How soon shall chime that fatal hour, 
When, homeward from the Grecian strand, 
Come closed in death those eyes of fire, 
Unstrung for aye the living lyre, 
And snapped the keen heroic brand. 


Three lustres scarce shall glide away 
Ere that brief, wayward course be run, 
As though at brightest noon of day 
Had set God’s flaming sun. 
A narrow span of tortured years, 
A life each pities, none reveres, 
Disdaining praise it yet doth win: 
Without, in radiant verse, what seems 
A paradise of glorious dreams— 
A hell of darkest moods within ! a 
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Self-exile from familiar haunts, 
From fair Italia onward hie, 
To gain for Greece what England vaunts, 
And hero blood can buy! 
The freedom most by kings abhorred, 
When warrior-bard, with hae and sword, 
Leads on elate the patriot band; a 
And, rapt in life to alien shore, : 
There vindicate in death once more 
The Liberty of Fatherland! 
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A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


WE have indicated more than once the mine of interest which lay 
unworked in the fields of Italian Biography; and the author of the 
volumes before us* has not devoted his labour to one of its least produc- 
tive veins. 

Whether as heroines or scholars, or as the wives or mothers of distin- 
guished men—in saintly records, or in the dark annals of crime—there 
is no country in which woman has been more prominently connected 
with history than in Italy. Of this, Mr. Trollope presents us with 
evidence in many of his ten examples; and they are so treated as to 
satisfy us that they have been drawn, more or less from materials such as 
a residence in Italy could alone supply. We can imagine the writer of 
a work like this seated in the Magltabecchian Library at Florence, 
amidst treasures so inexhaustible, and to which access is so easy. To 
none, indeed, of the Florentine libraries is it difficult ; but the Maglia- 
becchiana is as open to every comer as the public square. 

It has been claimed, in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review, as 
the exclusive merit of the Library of the British Museum, that the 
reader “ has the free use of all the catalogues, which in other libraries 
are kept solely for the service of the librarians ;” but, in our favourite 
library at Florence, this is more unreservedly the case. On a long table, 
in front of the sub-librarians, the many ponderous volumes of MS. cata- 
logues lie open to every one who enters; and it may be entered by all, 
foreigners or natives, without distinction of class, or the necessity for 
previous permission. 

It is evident that the writer of the “ Decade” has had the enjoyment 
of similar advantages. 

The subjects he has chosen are St. Catherine of Sienna, 1380; 
Caterina Sforza, 1509; Vittoria Colonna, 1547; Tullia d’Aragona, 
1570 ; Olympia Morata, 1555; Isabella Andreini, 1604; Bianca 
Cappello, 1587; Olympia Pamfili, 1656; Elizabetta Sirani, 1665; and 
La Corilla, 1800. The dates are those of their deaths. 

The selection (as we are reminded in the preface) includes: 1. The 
canonised saint, “that most extraordinary product of the ages of faith,” 
and deeply interesting both as “a social and psychological phenomenon.” 
2. The feudal chatelaine, given to us as “a suggestive study of 
woman in man’s place.” 3. The “high-born and _ highly-educated 
princess,” who shared the spiritual platonism of “ Michael Angelo, and 
was the object of his reverential regard.’’ 4. A cardinal’s daughter, 
the brilliant and seductive Aspasia of the sixteenth century. 5. The 
ardent inquirer after religious truth, the voluntary exile in its holy 
cause, the accomplished scholar and devoted wife. 6. The popular 
actress, who, in that perilous walk of life, is said to have been “a model 
of correct conduct, in the midst of loose-lived princesses.” 7. The 
nobly-born adventuress, whose every step “ was an advance in degrada- 


* A Decade of Italian Women. By T. Adolphus Trollope, Author of “The 
Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.” Two Vols. Chapman and Hall. 1859. 
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tion and infamy.” 8 “ The equally nobly-born and almost equally 
worthless woman, who held the anomalous position of queen of a papal 
court.” 9. The humble and struggling artist; and 10. The once- 
celebrated poetess and improvisatrice, whose memory has been disin- 
terred to complete the list. 

As the examples are taken from different epochs, they do not throw 
any reflected light upon the manners of an age. Each portrait is in a 
separate frame. And, for some of them, better subjects might have been 
substituted. We should have liked, for instance, to have had a sketch 
of Costanza, the wife of Alessandro Sforza, lord of Pesaro. It would 
have afforded occasion for commencing with a graceful description of 
their first meeting. How she at once won his regard when, at the head 
of his troops, he saw her in girlish loveliness, as he entered Camerino to 
quell a tumult of the people—which had arisen out of the disputes of her 
kinsmen for its sovereignty; and how her family rejected him because he 
was then merely a military adventurer. We might have been told how 
love itself became a diplomatist, and enabled the young soldier, with the 
assistance of Count Frederic ‘of Urbino, his companion in arms, to 
obtain Pesaro from the feeble Malatesta, and so to claim his bride. 
Hers was a memory that should not have been neglected. She was of 
exceeding beauty and of great accomplishments. Her learning has been 
described by an eminent critic as having been something wonderful. 
She is said to have recited Latin orations of her own composition before 
the Pope and the Emperor, to have given public lectures on philosophy, 
and to have successfully contended in disputation with some of the 
deepest scholars of her age. Crescimbeni gives specimens of her poetry, 
aud she had a talent for public affairs which enabled her to conduct the 
government of Pesaro with singular ability during her husband’s fre- 
quent absence in the field. ‘The unexpected death of this excellent and 
accomplished woman was considered by the people of Pesaro as an irre- 
parable loss, and by Alessandro as his separation from a being who had 
formed his truest happiness, and to whom, notwithstanding the licentious 
habits of the age, he had always been faithfully attached. 

Ller daughter, too—Battista, afterwards Duchess of Urbino—in- 
herited the talents and dispositions of a mother, whose virtues it was her 
pride to emulate. She died at the early age of twenty-six, and her 
futher seems never to have recovered from the shock. Sinking in 
strength and spirits, he was struck, while on his way to Venice, by a fit 
of apoplexy; and from a tavern by the roadside, where he had breathed 
his last, his remains were removed to Pesaro for fitting sepulture. 
Battista is one of the Quattro donne tllustri della casa Sforza whiose 
memos were written by the Abate Ratti (Roma, 1785). Crescimbeni 
also gives her no ordinary commendation as a poetess. In her case, we 
need not trust to the panegyrics exchanged by contemporary scholars, 
aud repeated by the historians of literature : we may judge of her “ Ode 
to the Princes of Italy” for ourselves. ‘Though there may be that want 
of purity of style which was a defect of the age in which she lived, it is 
lofty and forcible in expression, and its sentiments are worthy of Petrarch 
or of Filicaja. 

These are subjects that should have fallen into the hands of Mr. 
Trollope, for his narratives are very agreeably written, though he is 
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sometimes seduced into imitations of a mode of expression which is not 
the most attractive quality even of the vigorous Carlyle himself. In Mr. 
Trollope these objectionable phrases are chiefly noticeable in the head- 
ings of his chapters, and we may set against them the great beauty of a 
style that carries us easily and pleasantly along. We never sleep over 
his pages—an advantage that may fairly counterbalance the eccasional 
startling of a fastidious taste. 

His first sketch is devoted to the life of St. Catherine of Sienna, who 
was a poor uneducated girl, the daughter of adyer. She was constitu- 
tionally nervous and cataleptic, of excitable feelings, a disordered imagi- 
nation, and a powerful and enduring will—qualities in which imposture 
has often found ready materials for its purposes. Her — history 
is by our side, and has been faithfully abridged in the third chapter of 
the life. Two of its most repulsive incidents are her espousals as the 
virgin bride of our Saviour, and the account of His taking her heart 
from her side, and substituting His own—not spiritually or allegorically, 
but as a material interchange, the sear of the wound being said to have 
been visible. We have no evidence for saying that she was herself a 
deliberate impostor. But what must we think of Father Raymond, the 
learned general of the Dominicans, the councillor and diplomatist, who 
gives these pretended miracles to a believing people as holy truths ? 
When he thus addressed them, “surely,” says Mr. Trollope, “ the 
concio ad populum must have differed from the concio ad clerum as 
widely as any sect’s esoteric ever did from its exoteric doctrines ;” and 
‘is it indeed possible to abstain from the conviction that we have 
detected the reverend figure of Father Raymond very decidedly laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at that poor ill-used people, to whose proneness to be 
deceived Rome has ever answered with so ready and so hearty a de- 
cipiatur 2” 

When we have ourselves seen Gregory XVI. kneeling in apparently 
earnest devotion before a relic which, as an educated man, he must have 
known to have been (in parliamentary phraseology) “ one of the greatest 
frauds that had ever been perpetrated,” was it uncharitable to infer that 
the higher orders of the Romish clergy, while outwardly countenancing 
such deceptions, had one religion for themselves and another for the mul- 
titude ? In what state of mind all this might sometimes end it is not our 
present province to inquire. 

St. Catherine, like her of Are in the following century, was occa- 
sionally made an instrument of statesmanship. Her celebrated letter to 
Charles V., of France, on the schisms of the Church, failed in its effect, 
though it ought not to have done ; for, as our author observes, looking 
at the matter from the fourteenth-century point of view, it was a subject 
of awful and heart-stirring appeal. “Ifa true pope be anything, how 
tremendous and infinitely horrible, a phenomenon must an anti-pope be. 
Think of the adulteration of the infallible with the fallible, of doubts 
engendered where certainty is imperatively needed, of the sacraments nul- 
lified, and the one-half of sacred Christendom cheated into eternal perdition, 
as the necessary result of void ordinations, void baptisms, and void abso- 
lutions !” 

But though she failed in this instance, it is admitted by writers of 
authority that the removal of the seat of pontifical power from Avignon 
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to Rome—an event, in those days, of some importance—was effected 
chiefly by her exertions, and by the influence she had so strangely 
acquired. Whether mankind was benefited by this, or in what way, we 
do not presume to determine. 

Mr. Trollope’s next sketch brings before the reader of Italian history 
an old acquaintance—in Catherine Sforza, the heroic defender of Forli; 
whose portrait is pleasantly retouched, and surrounded by an appropriate 
medieval border of tyranny, tyrannicide, violence, fraud, and wrong. 
We again read of the strange events which led to the difficulties of her 
position, of the wild and silly excesses of the French soldiery, and of the 
treachery which placed her in the hands of her enemies, as though we 
had not read of them fifty times before. 

When summoned by Cesar Borgia to surrender, she answered him in 
a characteristic speech ; which (as it is omitted by Mr. Trollope) we give 
from the authority he so often quotes.* 

The crafty leader had assured her of the esteem with which she was 
regarded at Nowe ; had offered her a safe-conduct to enable her to retire 
wherever she might think proper ; and had pledged himself to secure her 
an asylum and adequate establishment even at the pontifical court. But 
Catherine knew how to value the safe-conduct of a Borgia, and had pro- 
bably little confidence in the permanence of an establishment for which 
he was her only guarantee. So, after listening to him unmoved, she im- 
ae mediately rose, and with that graceful serenity of countenance which no 
i ‘hl misfortunes could disturb, “My lord duke,” she said, “I have ever 
ile]. heard it affirmed as an axiom that Fortune assists the bold and casts 
| down the timid. I am myself the daughter of one who never knew 
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fear ;+ and in his steps I am determined to walk to the last moment of 
my life, whatever calamity may befal me. J] am aware that the revolu- 
tions of empire are nothing new, but I should consider as new indeed a 
compact by which I, a princess by birth and lineage, should voluntarily 
descend to the condition of an obscure individual. I am well aware of 
the object of your coming; and if I do not speak of the motives which is 
induced you, it is because it would afford you little gratification to have 

them discussed. It is flattering to hear of the high opinion with which 

hi you profess to regard me; but as respects your promises and the terms 

a you offer on the part of the Pope, you must excuse me if I feel con- 

‘ strained to declare that, even as the reasons, by which he has declared 
myself and my children to have forfeited our state, are false, wicked, and . 

nt contemptible pretexts, so would be any promises which you or he may 

is make. At present my forces are more than adequate for the defence I 
undertake ; they are well disposed; and do not consider yours to be 
irresistible ; and, if it pleased God that I might now have the same 
assistance from my kinsmen which I once had, we might decide, perhaps, 

; not by words but deeds, the difference between courage and mere obsti- 

He at nacy. In short, if in repelling every feeling of cowardice, and in endea- 

A ee vouring to avoid shame to myself, my children, and the name of Sforza, 

ged | I should still be overcome by your vaunted superiority of numbers and of 
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* Burriel. Vita di Caterina Sforza. 


+ She was the natural daughter of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan; whose 
life was published by Mr. Urquhart in 1852. 
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strength, know, my lord duke—and be it known to the world—that, 
never forgetting what I am, I shall have a consolation in the sentiment 
I have so often heard repeated, that those who die on the field of battle 
are insensible to death, and leave a name beyond its power.” Though 
it is probable that, in those days, speeches were not very correctly 
reported, the one we have given is too characteristic to admit of a doubt 
that it was to this effect she expressed herself. Few women have been 
so eminently fitted for the place she occupied. She was of a handsome 
and commanding presence.* ‘ From what she deemed to be her duty,” 
we are reminded in the sketch before us, “ this strong, proud, energetic, 
courageous, masterful woman never shrank.” She performed it “ with 
a high heart, a strong hand, and an indomitable will ;” and when offences 
seemed to require punishments which we now even shrink from con- 
templating, she could 


“Stop up the accéss and passage to remorse ;” 
And “no compunctious visitings of nature” 
Shook her “ fell purpose.” 


The last days of her stormy life were passed in the convent of the 
Murate at Florence ; and amidst its monotonous repose she died. 

As we purpose making a rather long extract from one of Mr. Trollope’s 
notes, we shall only give, from the present subject, his brief but striking 
repetition of the death of Pope Sixtus IV. Though most humbly born, 
a mendicant friar descended from a race of fishermen, his great object 
was to found a family; and, to accomplish it, he disturbed the peace of 
Europe, and spread the horrors of medizval warfare throughout Italy : 


This was the one passion for which Sixtus IV. lived, and sinned, and died. 
Yes: died for it. For the misery of failure in his hope was the malady that 
crushed him into the grave. The game was going all against him. For as all 
Italy was united in the determination that Venice should not possess Ferrara, 
and the republic saw clearly that she could never succeed in taking it in defiance 
of them all, there was little obstacle to the peace Italy so much needed. But 
the Holy Father would hear of no peace. Each courier that brought news from 
the camp, which indicated the probability of such a solution, inflicted a blow 
that prostrated him. He was seen by the few who had access to him, plunged 
in deep melancholy, and totally unable to rally his failing strength. 

At length came envoys, with the news that peace was made: made without 
consent, intervention, or stipulation of his! The messengers, with decorously 
malicious hypocrisy, door: to think that they were the bearers of acceptable 
tidings, enlarged on the blessings thus secured to Italy, which (they presumed) 
must be so consolatory to the paternal heart of the father of the faithful, and 
congratulated him upon the prospect of durable repose opened to the bleeding 
country. Every word was a rankling stab to the heart of the despairing but stil 
implacable pontiff. Willingly would he have clutched with those shaking hands, 
which he was compelled to raise in hypocritical benediction, the throats of those 
babblers of peace and reconciliation. But the blow was fatal to the sinking old 
man. Ferrara and its fair dukedom would never now belong to kith or kin of 
his. So Sixtus turned his face to the wall, and died. 





* Her likeness, from a medallion of the time, is given in the late Mr. Dennis- 
toun’s valuable ‘‘ Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,” i. p. 243. The profile is 
good, but it had evidently been taken when she was past her premiére jeunesse. 
Both her appearance and usual costume (which seems to have been something 
between that of a general and a vivandiére) are described by Cerretani, in a pas- 
Bage quoted by Pignotti, lib. iv. cap. 15. 
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It is said by Pignotti (“Storia della Toscana,” lib. iv. cap. 15) that 
the attempt of the Pazzi against. the lives of the Medici, in which 
Sixtus IV. was implicated, formed the subject of one of the medallions 
that surrounded his tomb: whether as a satire or eulogium the historian 
is not aware. But he could never have seen what he describes. We 
have ourselves carefully examined the monument of that restless pontiff. 
It is (as Pignotti mentions) in the chapel of the Holy Sacrament in St. 
Peter's, poco sollevato da terra; but it would require a more profound 
knowledge of the mysteries of allegorical sculpture than we possess 
to discover anything that could be strained into a reference to the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi. The monument consists of a bronze slab, raised 
somewhat above the floor of the chapel. On its top is the recumbent 
figure of the Pope, surrounded by medallions of the Christian virtues, 
which—except the group of Charity near his head—are single figures ; 
and, on the slanting sides, are single figures of the sciences, all in low 
relief. We place this explanation at the service of some future editor of 
Pignotti’s history. 

A Life of Vittoria Colonna—the beautiful and the good—occupies the 
remainder of Mr. Trollope’s first volume. She was of the princely 
family that Petrarch, in an earlier age, regarded as the hope of Italy : 


Gloriosa Colonna, in cui s’appoggia 

Nostra speranza : 
and she was born at their castle of Marino, among the hills which 
surround Lake Albano; but she was educated at Ischia, in the intel- 
lectual circle that in those days surrounded the Neapolitan court. It 
was a society of cultivated tastes, where much bad poetry was written, 
and some distinguished men were frequently assembled—amongst others, 
Sannazaro and Bernardo Tasso. 

We have recently had a memoir of Vittoria Colonna, from the accom- 
plished author of the Life of Michael Angelo. It does not, however, 
deprive the present sketch of interest, for Mr. Trollope attracts our 
attention by taking a less favourable view and lower estimate than his 
predecessors of the character of her husband the Marquis of Pescara, to 
whom she had been betrothed while at Ischia, and who became one of 
the greatest generals of his day. 

Robertson, in his Charles V., praises justly his chivalrous humanity to 
the dying Bayard, and gives him the advantage of every exculpatory fact 
as regards his treachery to the Emperor. ‘ 

Roscoe, whose kindly disposition made him averse to censure, even 
historically, speaks, amongst other virtues, of his “ unshaken fidelity ;”* 
and Harford tells ust that he preserved his honour by the timely counsels 
“of his admirable wife.” But Mr. Trollope brings forward authorities, 
in face of which it is difficult to disbelieve the record of Guicciardini, that 
there did not exist, in all Italy, a worse or more faithless man ;t or, in 
the words of Pignotti, that at the close of his brief career he bore the 


+ Life of Michael Angelo, vol. ii. p. 251. First edition. 
{ Non essere uomo in Italia né di maggiore malignita né di minore fede, lib. xvi. 
ch. iv. 
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throne of Naples was to be his reward for employing the troops confided 
to his command by the Emperor in freeing Italy from the power of 
Spain. His consent to this magnificent project was conditional, upon 
his being satisfied that what was proposed to him could be done 
without injury to his honour; and learned casuists were found at the 
court of Rome to convince him that it could. When the plot seemed 
likely to be discovered, he sacrificed his confederates and saved himself. 
The catastrophe was hastened by a remarkable incident. Letters had 
been entrusted by the conspirators to a messenger, who was murdered 
for his money by an innkeeper, with whom he lodged, at Bergamo, and 
was buried under the staircase, as was discovered some years afterwards ; 
but no tidings having at the time been heard of him, those who were 
engaged in the plot, and Pescara amongst the rest, suspected that he had 
been waylaid for the purpose of obtaining his despatches, and that thus 
everything was probably made known. “Pescara, therefore, immediately 
wrote to the Emperor, revealing the whole conspiracy, and declaring that 
he had listened to the proposal only for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion of the conspirators’ designs.* He had also the effrontery to preside 
at the examination of his principal confederate. 

We can scarcely imagine that, between such a man as this and Vittoria 
Colonna, there was any similarity of character or disposition. It is said 
that they were mutually attached ; and it is very possible, for both were 
young—-he was only thirty-six when he die d—and both were handsome ; 
but it may be doubted whether it was an attachment that would have 

endured in old age. Her mind was afterwards more fitly mated in her 
platonic regard for Michael Angelo. She influenced and shared his divine 
aspirations; and she was one of the few amongst the Italians who em- 
braced the doctrines of the reformation, and wished to see Christianity 
restored to its simplicity and truth. Of this portion of her life—scarcely 
the briefest and certainly the best—Mr. Trollope gives us a very inte- 
resting account. 

In his second volume the longest sketch is devoted to Olympia Morata. 
Mrs. Gillespie Smith published a volume on the same subject, very 

carefully executed, under the patronage of Queen Adelaide, which, from 

its own merits, as well as the religious feelings connected with it, had a 
rather extensive popularity. Our own copy is ‘of the third edition (1836). 
Mr. Trollope’s, however, is a shorter and more readable memoir. 

Nowhere throughout Italy were the doctrines of the Reformation more 
likely to have taken deep root than at the court of Ferrara. Under its 
accomplished duchess, Renée, the wife of Hercules II., and daughter of 
Louis XII. of France, it had long been an asylum to persecuted piety. 
But the duke, says Mr. Harford, “‘ had not courage to resist the i impor- 
tunities of Paul III. to establish a branch of the Inquisition at Ferrara ; 
and we need not depict the consequences. Most of the chief cities of 
Germany, England, and Switzerland abounded with Italian refugees. 
They then fled from religious persecution as now from despotic power ; 
aud it was the cause of ruin and misery to many accomplished and 
excellent persons. The learned and pious Olympia, “the bright and 
beautiful,” became one of the duchess’s household, and was regarded by 


* Decade, vol. i. }: 321. 
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her with affectionate kindness. There was an additional bond of union 
in their mutual attachment to a purer faith; and for its sake they both 
were doomed to suffer. Both were exiles. Olympia, when she could no 
longer remain with safety at Ferrara, became the wife of a German 
mn he with whom she fled to his native land; and after many vicissi- 
tudes she settled in Heidelberg, where she died. Renée, on the death of 
her husband, “ retired to France, openly professed the Reformed faith, and 
rendered her castle of Montarbis an asylum, as Ferrara had been, to 
persecuted Protestants.” 

We can devote very little space to the remaining sketches. 

Tullia d’Aragona, the daughter, non-legitimate, of a Sicilian archbishop 
who was made cardinal for his labours at the council of Trent, ended a 
life of love in an old age of literature. Nor, in her case, was it the mere 
sonnet-writing of an Arcadian: for her works included a poem of thirty 
thousand lines in o¢tava rima from a Spanish original, which (though 
unacknowledged) is said to have furnished Dante with the plan of his 
“ Divina Commedia.” We do not enter into the controversy. Such 
charges of plagiarism have never taken from the fame of a great poet. 
It can only be said that the materials he uses had previously fallen into 
the hands of those who did not know how to work them ; and his is the 
reward. When we crown the victor in a race, we think little of those 
who are placed “ nowhere.” 

Amongst her lovers, one of the most distinguished was Filippo Strozzi, 
whose life was brought to a miserable close. He had joined a party of 
his exiled countrymen in opposing the usurpation of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
was taken prisoner, and languished for twelve months in the prisons of 
Castello. In proportion as the authority of Cosmo became established, 
his situation became hopeless. After an interval of time which ought to 
have obliterated the remembrance of his offence, he was cruelly subjected 
to torture, under the pretext of discovering the accomplices of his 
unfortunate enterprise. Finding that the remonstrances of his friends 
with the Emperor and the Duke were not only ineffectual, but that the 
latter had resolved to expose his fortitude to a second trial, he called to 
mind the example of Cato, and fell by his own hand.* Roscoe calls him 
‘the magnanimous assertor of the liberties of his country;” but Pignotti 
tells us “lo era piutosto dei suoi interessi.”” In reading Italian history it 
is difficult to know what we are to believe. His fate has been made the 
subject of a tragedy by Niccolini; and the misfortunes of his daughter 
furnished Professor Rosini of Pisa with materials for one of his histurical 
romances. 

Olympia Pamfili is an extraordinary instance of the ascendancy that 
woman—when she wills—has the power of acquiring. She gained her 
objects by very different means from those employed by St. Catherine of 
Sienna; but, whatever they may have been, there can be no doubt that, 
during the pontificate of Innocent X., Olympia Pamfili was the reigning 
power. “No step,” says Mr. Trollope, ‘ of domestic government or 
foreign policy decided on, no grace, favour, or promotion accorded, no 
punishment inflicted, was the pontiff’s own work. He was absolutely a 
puppet in her hands. The keys of St. Peter were strung to her girdle ; 








* Roscoe: “ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” concluding chapter. 
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and the only function in which she probably never interfered was blessing 
the people !” 

Of Maria Maddalena Morelli, the Corilla Olympica of the Arcadians, 
the memory now chiefly lives from her being identified with the ‘* Corinne” 
of Madame de Staél. Our own recollections of her rest upon a volume 
beautifully printed by Bodoni, of Parma, and profusely ornamented with 
exquisitely engraved vignettes, which is lying before us, and was intended 
as a record, in all manner of verse, of her ‘solemn coronation in the 
Roman Capitol.” Her predecessors in the honours of the Campidoglio 
were Petrarch, Tasso, and an unknown gentleman named Perfetti. 
Between her own coronation, and the same homage offered too late to 
Tasso, the laurel crown had lain for nearly two centuries in abeyance. 

Our notices have, in every instance, been brief, because we are desirous 
of referring our readers to the work itself. 

We have already said that we should make an extract from one of the 
notes. It contains some interesting particulars as to manners and costume 
in the fifteenth century, which are taken from the great treasure-house 
of Muratori, but we are compelled to abridge them : 


“Tu the good old times (says a contemporary chronicler) man and wife at 
supper eat out of one dish. The use of carved wooden utensils at table was 
unknown. One or two cups for drinking served the whole family. Those who 
supped at night lighted the table with torches held in the hand of a boy or 
servant, for candles of tallow or of wax were not in use. The men wore cloaks 
of skin, or of wool, or of hemp. Coarse were then the fashions both for men 
and women. Of gold or silver little or none was seen in the dress. There was 


no luxury in food. .... Small were the cellars in those days, and the larders 
no bigger... .. Now, the old customs are oo by many indecorous 
usages. But especially for the destruction of souls has parsimony been changed 


for luxury. Clothes are seen of exquisite material and workmanship, and 
ornamented to excess. ... . Incitements to gluttony are not wanting. Foreign 
wines are drunk. Drinking is almost universal. Sumptuous dishes are publicly 
used. Cooks are held in high honour” (and the means for supplying all this seem 
to have involved as much of usury, fraud, and misery as we have witnessed in 
our own times). Amongst other changes, we are told that “ladies wear long and 
large robes of crimson silk velvet, or of cloth of silk, brocaded with gold, or of 
cloth of gold, or of simple cloth of silk, of cloth of scarlet, or other costly cloths. 
And these cloths of purple stuff or of velvet, or of cloth of gold or brocade, cost, 
for a mantle or gown, from 25 up to 40 golden florins or ducats.* And on some 
of these dresses there are large and deep fringes of gold round the collar which 
encircles the throat, for all the world like the spiked collar round the neck of a 
dog. On others there are put from three to five ounces of pearls, worth 10 
golden florins an ounce. And they wear sma hoods with large golden fringes, 
or with rows of pearls around the said hoods. And they go girt A ae the waist 
with handsome girdles of gilt silver or of pearls worth about 25 golden florins 
the girdle. Sometimes no girdle is worn. And every lady has trinkets of gold 
and — stones to the value of from 30 to 50 golden florins. 

“Some, however, of these dresses are decorous, because they do not expose the 
bosom. But they have other indecent dresses which are called Ciprians; these 
are made extremely large towards the feet, and close-fitting from the waist 


— en — SS ———__——< 


* The gold florin has been variously estimated. Bradford (‘‘ Correspondence 
of the Emperor Charles V.”) says: “The assay value of the gold florin is about 
6s. 11d.” Mr. Dennistoun (Preface to “ The Dukes of Urbino”) thinks it may be 
taken at different periods as the value of a Spanish dollar. It contained about 
seventy grains of gold. 
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upwards, with long and large sleeves. . . . . And they are ornamented in front, 
from the neck to the feet, with bosses of silver gilt or of pearls. And these 
ciprians have the opening round the neck so large that they show the bosom, e¢ 
videtur quod dicta mamilla velint exire de sinu earum. . . . . These ladies, too, 
in the ies of chaplets of gold or of silk which they used to wear twined in the 
hair of their head, now wear supports for the hair, ‘ bugulos,’ as they are 
called, which they cover with their hair tied over the said ‘bugulos’ with 
braiding of silk or of gold, or with silver braiding covered with pearls.” —-Note 6, 
vol. i. 


The chronicler then describes the dress of grave matrons, and that of 
widows. The fashions of the young men give him as much offence as 
those of the ladies, for reasons which the curious (says Mr. Trollope) must 
seek in the very plain-speaking and exceedingly barbarous Latin of the 
original ; and we must therefore refer them to the Chronicon Placentinum 
by Johannis de Mussis.—Rer. Ital. Scrip., t. xvi. p. 50. 

In the preface to the work with which we have been so agreeably oc- 
cupied, a question is ingeniously raised as to how far the examples of 
female character which the author has cited are such as we should find it 
desirable, in our social progress, to adopt as models of womanhood. 

We are afraid that it would be somewhat difficult to give his sugges- 
tions a practical hearing. Whatever may be our models, a woman’s cha- 
racter is always formed by the circumstances of her position; and 
our English examples must be very different from the Italian. We have 
living instances of meek goodness combined with extraordinary adminis- 
trative talent, and of immense wealth being made an instrument of co- 
extensive beneficence, in Florence Nightingale and Miss Burdett Coutts ; 
and it is not difficult to trace the influences which have, in each case, 
formed the character. Of a St. Catherine of Sienna, or a Caterina 
Sforza, the elements are equally in existence; but they could only be 
brought into activity by such times as those in which they respectively 
lived. Vittoria Colonna and Olympia Morata are types that have been 
found, and may be again found, in England. As to conspicuous 
vices, or such common-places of biography as talent struggling against 
difficulties, we can scarcely number them amongst the examples re- 
ferred to. 

But whether as a work of amusement or instruction, the “ Decade” has 
added two interesting volumes to our current literature. They should 
especially have a place in every female library; and when the seasons 
for such kindly remembrances come round, there will be no better gift- 


books. 
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AUNT FRANCISCA. 
FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD. 


By Mrs. Busney. 


Part II. 


On leaving the abode so recently visited by death, Rudolph repaired 
to a house in Bredgade, where, as he was ringing at the door, he heard, 
even in the street, the sound of laughter in the drawing-room above. 
Annoyed at this, he drew back a few steps, and, observing lights blazing 
through the windows, he shrank from encountering the gaiety within, 
and was about to go away, but when the door was opened, he changed 
his mind, and slowly ascended the stairs. 

Whilst he had been sitting in Aunt Francisca’s deserted parlour, a 
gay little party had been gathering around Mrs. Werner’s tea-table. They 
were all young, with the exception of the lady of the house. Flora was 
making tea, and Lieutenant Arnold was by her side, rendering her what 
assistance he could. Mrs. Werner sat near them, more to sanction the 
attention Arnold was paying the pretty Flora, than to check it. Louise 
was at the opposite side of the table, with some fancy-work in her hand, 
taking little or no part in the gossiping that was going on, but glancing 
from time to time anxiously at the timepiece in the room, as its hands 
pointed to half-past eight, a quarter to nine, nine o’clock, a quarter past 
nine, and Rudolph had not made his appearance. 

The two cousins, who were mentioned on a former occasion—young 
ladies—and two or three young men, relations also of the family, 
made up the party. Mrs. Werner and her daughters were in slight 
mourning, in consequence of the death of Miss Francisca, but the gaiety 
which was going on gave no evidence of sorrow for her loss. The smiling 
countenances, the well-lighted room, the open pianoforte, with some 
fashionable waltzes on the stand, all formed a strong contrast to the 
scene Rudolph had just quitted, and he almost frowned as he entered the 
room. 

Louise arose, and went forward to meet him, while Flora laughingly 
scolded him for being so late. 

“1 beg a thousand pardons,” said Rudolph, ‘but it was impossible 
for me to come earlier.” 

“ Mercy on us, what a tragical face!” You look as if you were bound 
to follow Aunt Francisca into the very grave itself. There, console your- 
self with a cup of cold tea; it is your own fault that it is not better. 
Don’t pet him so, Louise. Do you not see how melancholy he is ?” 

** Melancholy people are just those who need to be petted,” said 
Louise, moving her chair su as to make room for him by her’; “ others 
don’t require it.” 

“It is really quite touching to see the deeply distressed heir of Aunt 
Francisca’s china pagodas, putting on the solemn look of an undertaker, 
on account of her, alas! too early departure from this world,” said Flora. 
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“ Most faithful of swains, where will you find such another interesting 
shepherdess of sixty-seven years of age ?” 

‘‘ What, is it possible,” cried one of the young men, “ that Rudolph 
is grieving for old Miss Garlov? It seems to me that the best thing the 
ancient skin-flint could do was to lay herself down and die. Heaven 
knows there are plenty of old maids left in the world!” 

“ She was a worthy creature—a good soul,” said Mrs. Werner, with 

rfect indifference, ‘‘ and, doubtless, is now happy in the other world. 

here is no need to lament those who go to a better life; they are 
well off.” 

“ She will be wafted, like an airy being, up to the highest heaven, on 
account of her unimpeachable virtue,” said Arnold, laughing at his own 
wit. Rudolph looked angrily at him, and was about to say something, 
when Louise laid her hand on his arm to stop him. There was an awk- 
ward silence for a few minutes, until one of the cousins exclaimed : 

‘*T wonder if Miss Francisca ever had a lover.” 

‘“‘T should think not,” replied Mrs. Werner, with a half smile. ‘‘ She 
did not look like a person who would have admirers.” 

“ Admirers !” cried one of the young men. “ Fancy anybody making 
love to sucha prude. I don’t suppose she ever had the most distant idea 
of love.” 

“One can have very good fun with old maids, sometimes,” said Ar- 
nold ; “‘one can quiz them about their youthful conquests, or persuade 
them that Peter or Paul is casting, even now, sheeps’ eyes at them; but 
it would have been impossible to have brought Miss Garlov into this 
state of happy delusion ; there was no tampering with her.” 

** What a tiresome person she was!” exclaimed cousin Ida. “A ter- 
rible bore !”’ 

“* Heavens! yes! Such an old maid as she was is positively a horror, 
enough to scare one,” said Arnold, ‘“ though I don’t call myself faint- 
hearted, and am certainly not apt to flee from the fair sex. But these 
wrinkled, pinched-up pieces of propriety, who are always denouncing the 
immorality and folly of youth, don’t deserve to be included under the 
head of ‘fair.’ Well, had I known that Aunt Francisca was to be 
buried to-day, I certainly should have followed her to the grave, out of 
gratitude to her for taking this last journey, never more to return.” 

“My cousin did not trouble you much, I think,” said Rudolph, 
angrily. “She came here but seldom, and was never fond of annoying 

ple.” 

Arnold made some ill-natured answer, continuing to quiz poor Miss 
Francisca. Every one laughed except Louise, who was anxiously watch- 
ing Rudolph’s countenance, and much afraid lest he should make some 
severe remark. 

Flora, enjoying the scene, said: “See how Louise is labouring to 
keep Rudolph quiet, for he is quite ready to do battle with us all. Ever 
since I have known him, he has been the faithful knight of all forlorn 
old maids.” 

*‘ And all young ladies should, therefore, feel gratitude to me,” said 
Rudolph, “for not one of then—I make no exceptions—can declare, 
with certainty, that she may not one day or other become an old maid.” 
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Flora cast a glance towards Arnold, which plainly said that she, at 
least, had nothing to do with the threatened calamity. 

Rudolph continued: “ I have often observed with surprise how youth, 
especially early youth, hates and despises old maids. Why is it that age, 
which demands respect for all others, should, in civilised society, exclude 
unmarried ladies from it? I do not allude to my deceased relative in 
particular, nor will I dwell on all her kindness to me—I will only speak 
of her as one of a class, one among the many who share her fate; we 
were all acquainted with her, and, therefore, I ask you, who have just 
been casting ridicule on her memory, if , have really felt the bitter 
contempt you have expressed for her? I think I can answer for you, 
No. Not one of you is, in point of fact, so had-hearted as you would 
make yourselves appear by your thoughtless chattering.” Rudolph 
looked earnestly round, but not one present attempted to reply. 

He went on: “ Is an old maid’s lot so delightful, that people must try 
to annoy her by scorn? J should say not. Should we not, rather, be 
sorry to see any one excluded from what many of us value most? A life 
without interest, or close domestic ties, is not to be envied—nor is it the 
fault of the woman if she is not destined to become a wife and a mother. 
Many single women have but to look back in their advancing years on a 
wasted life; to remember names that no more must be uttered by them; 
to feel the void in their hearts, to which no amount of resignation can 
make them insensible; and to all this must be added an endless struggle 
against those who have been more fortunate than themselves, and en- 
forced patience with the jeers and scoffs launched so pitilessly against 
them. How few girls look forward to this position for their after years! 
And yet circumstances not calculated upon, the factitious wants entailed 
on us by society, the poverty which forbids many a union, the fickle 
fancies of men, or an evil destiny, which seems sometimes to delight in 
thwarting the dearest hopes, and sundering those who might have been 
happy together, may doom them to it. And is all this only a subject 
for ridicule? For my part, I cannot laugh at an old maid even if she 
loves only her cat or her canary-bird. God has implanted affections in 
her heart; mankind have rejected these, therefore she loves animals of a 
lower species, who seem grateful for her kindness. Ludwig said, a few 
minutes ago, that Aunt Francisca looked as if she had never had a lover. 
Could that be possible, with her mild eyes, her sweet face, her amiable 
disposition? She had more goodness in her little finger than most 
people have in their whole person; but nove of you knew her well!” 

* Nonsense, Rudolph!” exclaimed Mrs, Werner. ‘ How can you 
pretend to say we did not know her? I am sure J have been acquainted 
with her for at least a score of years; she was a second cousin of my 
lamented husband.” 

“* Nevertheless, I maintain that none of you did know her well. If 
not disagreeable to you, I should like to tell you Aunt Francisca’s his- 
tory as I have heard it from my mother, who was her most intimate 
friend, and partly from herself. I have also found out much from her 
private papers, which, by her own wish, I looked over this very evening. 
Now that she is gone, the story of her life need no longer be a secret.” 
“ Hark ye, Rudolph,” said Mrs. Werner, stretching across, and whis- 
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pering to him. “In regard to that secret, I would rather you did not 
touch ypon it; her imprudence in early life, which caused so muca an- 
noyance to her family, had better not’ be related in the presence of 
young girls like my daughters and their cousins. It was fortunate the 
child died. Her friends would have been awkwardly placed had he 
lived, for they could scarcely have received her. It was surprising that 
she made so light of it herself.” 

But Arnold had overheard what Mrs. Werner had whispered to 
Rudolph, and exclaimed, exultingly : 

“So! Is that how matters stood ? The old lady deserves our thanks, 
even though she is in her grave, for the sins of her youth ; without them, 
we should have been forced to listen to some most insipid story, but we 
may now hope to hear something interesting.” 

“Give over interrupting him,” said Flora, “or we shall not hear a 
word. Now, Rudolph, do begin!”’ 

‘*T am obedience itself, and shall be mute as a fish,” said Arnold, 
bowing gallantly to his fair enslaver. The male and female cousins all 
placed themselves in attitudes of attention, perhaps because they shared 
in the young officer's expectation of hearing some scandal, and Rudolph 
commenced his narration. 


There is little to be told of Aunt Francisea’s childhood. Her father 
had a situation in one of the colleges, and the eight first years of her life 
were passed principally in close rooms, away from green fields and fresh 
air. Her father was much occupied, therefore her education was con- 
ducted entirely by her mother, a clever and amiable woman, but with one 
peculiarity, that she had the greatest horror of sick people, and was 
morbidly afraid of infection. Francisca, perceiving this weakness, deter- 
mined to avoid it, but fell into the opposite extreme, and would scarcely 
believe that any complaint could be infectious, or if the fact were proved, 
she had not the slightest fear of it. When the family removed to an 
estate her father had purchased near a town where he had received a 
good appointment, the little girl took much pleasure in visiting the poor 
in the neighbourhood when they were ill, and administering to their 
comforts, which, of course, caused her to be greatly beloved among 
them. 

It was at this period of her life that my mother and she became intimate. 
The cousins were much together, for my mother used to spend almost 
every summer at the Garlovs, and their mutual affection ripened with 
their years. At sixteen Francisca could not have been called beautiful, 
but she was pretty, with an animated countenance, a sweet smile, a light, 
graceful figure, and pleasing manners. It was about this time that a 
dreadful fever broke out in the part of the country where the Garlovs 
lived: it raged more particularly among the peasantry, but persons of all 
classes were attacked ; the servants in almost every house were ill, and, 
to crown the evil, the doctors in the provincial town were seized with the 
fever. In this state of things Francisca’s father wrote to Copenhagen to 
request that some young physician might be sent to their assistance in 
the existing time of need. Little did he imagine that this letter was to 
be the first cast of the die which was to determine his daughter’s fate ! 


ry . . 5 
T'wo young doctors accordingly soon arrived, one of whom was settled 
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for the time being in the little town, the other taking up his abode at 
Mr. Garlov’s country house. This latter was a handsome young man, 
about three-and-twenty years of age, who had just | a brilliant 
examination, and was glad to obtain some employment. I will show you 
his likeness some day, which will prove to you that he was handsome and 
prepossessing in appearance, and that the impression he made on Aunt 
Francisca was not to be wondered at. 

He was successful in his practice, and saved so many lives that Mrs. 
Garlov looked upon him absolutely as their good genius, while his lively 
conversation amused her husband. He had been a favourite with the 
belles of his own circle in Copenhagen, among whom he had been con- 
sidered quite an Adonis, therefore he had no lack of confidence in his 

wers of pleasing, and he thought it his duty to pay marked attention 
to the young lady of the family by whom he had been so hospitably re- 
ceive 

But Francisca soon interested him. He found her very different from 
his fair Copenhagen friends, and then she was the only damsel with whom 
he associated; and in the country, as everybody knows, people become 
better acquainted i in three days than in three years in town. It cannot 
be denied that as time wore on Theodore Ancker made rapid advances in 
the good graces of the youthful and unsophisticated Francisca, and by 
the time nature had put on its richest summer garb her heart was fairly 
in the keeping of the young doctor. Ah! what a summer that was for 
her. Never before had the sun shone so brightly—never had the skies 
looked so blue, or the trees wore so brilliant a green! And yet, had Mr. 
Garlov’s guest taken his departure then, as he thought of doing, Francisca 
might have missed him terribly for a time, passed a melancholy autumn, 
and a jonely winter; but when spring came round, and the storks had 
returned to their nests on the roofs, she would have recovered her spirits, 
and remembered her intimacy with him only as a pleasant episcde in her 
life. It was otherwise ordained. 

It had been deemed that the fever had entirely disappeared, but a 
peasant was attacked by it, and in visiting him, Theodore, who had 
escaped as if by magic before, was seized with the dreaded symptoms, and 
soon became dangerously ill. The family—indeed the whole neighbour- 
hood—were thrown into the greatest consternation, for Theodore was a 
general favourite; but no one seemed sufficiently collected to pay the 
invalid the attention he required except Francisca, who, calm in the midst 
of her distress, and heedless of infection, took upon herself to be his chief 
nurse, and waited on him day and night with untiring assiduity. Her 
father was often her companion in the sick-room, but Mrs. Garlov’s un- 
controllable fears prevented her from assisting personally in her daughter's 
benevolent labours, though she was not remiss in praying for the patient’s 
recovery 

He did recover, and when the autumnal tints were stealing over the 
woods, he was able to stroll in the garden, or saunter to the verge of the 
adjacent forest. How happy Francisca was! And when Theodore turned 
to her, and said, in a voice still hanged from weakness, 

“‘ How delicious the air is to-day! I owe it to you, Miss Francisca, 
that I breathe it again. Without your kind care I never more should 
have beheld these beautiful woods.” 
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A thrill of delight passed through Francisca’s frame at these words, 
and she trembled, so that Theodore exclaimed : 

“T fear I am leaning too heavily on you; you are fatigued, I see. 
Let us sit down here to rest a while—here, where the sun shines so 
brightly through the leaves that they seem to be all of gold. Ah! how 
good, how kind you have been to me! It seems to me as if my own cha- 
racter had improved since I became acquainted with you.” 

The harvest was gathered in—the harvest-home was to be held—and 
there was more than usual merriment, for the dreaded epidemic had 
passed away, and the very last who had suffered from it, Theodore, was 
now only somewhat feeble. The peasantry were enjoying their games, 
and the Garlov family, with a few friends, were looking on at a little 
distance beyond the gates of the chateau, when a succession of fearful 
shrieks were heard, and a number of peasants, some armed with sticks, 
others with stones, were to be seen hurrying along, though no one could 
tell what was the cause of the uproar. But presently a large dog, with 
a broken chain around his neck, rushed from behind some bushes, and 
ran across the field towards the Garlov party, who at the same moment 
distinctly heard the warning cry, “ A mad dog! a mad dog!” 

Seized with a sudden panic, every one of the little group endeavoured 
to escape, and Francisca caught hold of Theodore’s hand and hurried him 
towards the gate; but he could not run fast enough, the large stick on 
which he had been leaning impeded his movements, and, stumbling, he 
fell to the ground. Francisca was in despair when she found he had 
struck his head against a stone, and lay motionless; in vain her father 
called to her to quicken her pace, she would not leave Theodore. Mean- 
while the dog came nearer and nearer—she could hear the rattling of his 
chain, as with open mouth and protruding tongue he ran towards them. 
She sprang before Theodore, and with outstretched arms stood as if 
guarding him. The dog rushed on her—she felt his damp paw upon her 
throat, his warm breath upon her cheek, his glaring eyes close to her 
own, and she sank senseless by the side of him she had endeavoured to 
save. 


“Oh, fie! Rudolph,” cried cousin Ida; ‘ your description is too 
horrible—his wet paw upon her throat—shocking! How could she be 
so foolish! I think she must have been as mad as the dog.” 

* ] should have fainted at the first cry of the peasants,’’ said Charlotte, 
Ida’s sister. 

* Master Theodore must have been a miserable creature,” exclaimed 
Arnold. ‘I would have defended the ladies to the last drop of my blood. 
But, to be sure, he was only a doctor, and dealt in potions and plaisters 
instead of valorous deeds—that is some excuse for the fellow.” 

“I thought the bite of a mad dog was always fatal,” said Mrs. Werner, 
quietly. *“ Yet Francisca must have outlived it—how was that ?” 


It was a false alarm (replied Rudolph). The dog was not mad. 
With that instinct which led all distressed creatures to her, it had run to 
Francisca for protection from the crowd of peasants who were ill-treating 
it. She soon got over her fainting fit, and Theodore also recovered con- 
sciousness, but the contusion in his head brought on fever, and he raved 
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incessantly about the mad dog which had destroyed Francisca. The old 
doctor, who had resumed his practice, happening fortunately to call, 
ordered leeches to be applied to Theodore’s head, and a certain medicine 
to be administered to him. Both had to be obtained from the apothecary 
in the nearest little town, and the only man-servant who had remained at 
home—the others having been permitted to join the merry-making 
among the villagers—was sent for them. After a long absence he 
returned with the leeches, but did not bring the so-much-needed draught. 
It would have been a useless attempt to send him back, for he had been 
drinking freely in the town, and could not be roused from the heavy 
sleep into which he had fallen after tumbling down in a state of intoxi- 
cation on the floor of the servants’ hall. 

Should the poor patient be deprived of the prescribed draught? No; 
Francisca determined to go for it herself, even though it was getting 
dark, and she would have to pass through the dreary wood. Leaving 
her mother and an old woman busy putting on the leeches on Theodore’s 
brow, she slipped out of the room and out of the house ; she almost ran 
until she reached the gate which opened upon the road that led to the 
wood: there for a moment she stopped, and hesitated to proceed; yet the 
doctor had said that the medicine was of great importance, and though 
she had never been alone in the wood after dark, she conquered her fears 
and went forwards. But her heart beat wildly, her knees trembled under 
her, and she often started at the rustling of the leaves, and the pale 
gleams of uncertain light that penetrated here and there through the 
thick foliage from the rising moon; the scudding of the deer, whom 
even her light tread awoke, increased her alarm; and the hoarse cry of 
the ow] seemed terrible to her. 

“Young ladies,” said Rudolph, interrupting his narrative, “is there 
one among you who will now doubt that Aunt Francisca could feel 
love ?” 

“Oh, Heaven defend me from such love!” cried Ida. “I would die 
of fright if I were to go alone through a dark wood at night.” 


She reached the town safely (continued Rudolph), procured the medi- 
cine at the apothecary’s, and bravely returned alone through the wood, 
though her excited imagination conjured up all manner of phantasies— 
such as dim figures gliding amidst the trees, footsteps pursuing her, and 
goblin laughter greeting her ear. Still she struggled against the terror 
that had almost overcome her, until, having gained her home and the 
invalid’s chamber, she sank down, nearly fainting, by her mother’s side, 
and murmured “ The wood—the wood !”’ 

The dampness of her dress, wet with the heavy dew—her exhaustion, 
and the medicine which she could just hold up—told the history of her 
exploit more quickly than her words would have done. Her mother 
threw her arms round her, and Theodore, who was somewhat better, and 
who was amazed at what she had done for his sake, exclaimed, “ Francisca, 
and you ventured all this for me/’’ During the long, sleepless night 
which followed, she heard again and again, as it were like the tones of 
an £olian harp, these, to her, thrilling words; ‘ Francisca, and you 
ventured all this for me !” 
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In the course of a few weeks after this event, Theodore being again 
uite well, found that it was necessary for him to return to Copenhagen. 
But he felt most reluctant to leave Francisca, and put off the dreaded 
parting to the latest day possible. He knew how much he was indebted 
to her; twice she had saved his life, or striven to do so, with a devoted 
abnegation of self which only affection could have prompted. His vanity 
whispered to him that she surely loved him, and flattered by this idea, 
and also feeling grateful to her, he fancied that he entertained the same 
sentiments towards her. Francisca was so retiring in her manners, how- 
ever, that Theodore had had no opportunity of communicating to her 
what he thought or felt, except by his looks; and even these seemed to 
alarm her, for she feared that she had permitted him to read too deeply 
in her heart. 

At length he could no longer defer his departure, and with a coun- 
tenance full of woe he informed the family at dinner that he would have 
to leave them the following day. Francisca turned deadly pale, and as 
soon as she could make her escape from table she rushed into the garden 
to vent her grief in solitude. Theodore had followed her, unperceived by 
her. He found her leaning against a tree, holding a handkerchief to her 
eyes, while her whole frame was agitated by her emotion. In another 
moment his arm was round her waist, while he exclaimed : 

““What! weeping, Francisca? Are you ill? What can affect you 
thus? Is there any secret grief pressing upon your mind? I 
hoped to have carried away with me the image of the happy Francisca I 
have known here. Ah! you cannot guess how dear your happiness is to 
me. To you I owe my life twice over. I owe you more than ten lives 
could repay. Dearest Francisca! say, will you think kindly of me when 
I am far away? Oh, every golden cloud, every waving tree, ever 
lovely flower I behold will lead my thoughts to you—or rather, you will 
be my only thought.” 

Francisca’s tears flowed more freely even than before. She was 
silent; but there is a silence more dephet than words. However, 
young ladies, you all know, or have dreamed, of what might pass during 
such a scene, and I shall not, with my prosy words, attempt to describe 
what your poetical imaginations can so much better conceive. 

It was under that linden-tree that the happy Theodore received the 
assurance of Francisca’s love, and heard her, for the first time, call him 
‘dear Theodore!” They strolled on towards the wood, and Theodore 
there took up a small quantity of the earth, which he said he would keep 
as an amulet—a preservative against all manner of witchcraft. 

‘Do so,” said Francisca, with a sad smile, “for you will assuredly need 
that amulet. You are leaving me now; you will forget me soon among 
the many beautiful and fascinating you will see in the gay world. But, 
after all, you had better throw back the earth whence it came, Theodore. 
I would not be remembered as an evil genius.” 

“Can you fancy that I could possibly forget you, or cease to remember 
all you have been to me? May Heaven forget me if I ever change 
towards you!” 

The earnestness of his manner convinced Francisca of his sincerity. 
We are always prone to believe what we wish, and this is why a heart 
that loves is so easily deceived. 
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When he wes going away, Theodore whi with his farewell 
a request that he might be al to write to her, aud that she would 
answer his letters. 

“No, do not write,” she said; “our faith in each other does not 
require to be alive by letter. We shall meet again.” 

“In spring, I trust. Oh, how long it will be till then!” 

Love and gratitude! What a wide difference there is between these 
two feelings. Love is the offspring of our own heart—its darling, its 
heir; gratitude is but an adopted child—a poor orphan, admitted but not 
tenderly cherished, What Francisca felt was love. Theodore had always 
gratitude starting up in the background to recal his wandering feelings ; 
yet he believed, when he left the Garlovs’ house for Copenhagen, that he 
was really in love with Francisca. 

It is a pity that no natural philosopher has ever invented an instrument 
by which to measure Jove—its depth and solidity. Had such a test been 
available, Theodore would soon have found out his own state. But still 
there are proofs without philosophical instruments ; for he who does not 
find the image of his beloved in every corner of his heart, has never loved ; 
he who does not clearly remember every, even the most minute turnings, 
in the winding-path by which the little blind deity may have led him, 
has never loved ; he, whose beloved is not his all in the future, the object 
of his dreams, his hopes, his thoughts in the present, he has never loved. 
Ye gentlemen lovers! I advise you to examine your own hearts by these 
tests, and see how your affections really stand. 


Rudolph paused for a moment—Louise glanced at him as if she felt 
sure he had passed the proof—Arnold indulged in a sneering smile, and 
the other gentlemen looked innocently apathetic. 


There is an old French saying (continued Rudolph), which sig- 
nifies that absence has the same effect upon love that a high wind has 
upon fire—it extinguishes the weak, but makes the strong burn more 
intensely. ‘Thus, while Francisca’s ardent love gained strength in 
absence, and in her sleeping and waking dreams invested Theodore with 
every possible good quality and charm, his feeble love became more and 
more languid, and the image of Francisca lost by degrees all the attrac- 
tions he had fancied it possessed. 

Francisca had communicated all her feelings by letter to her friend, 
my mother, and the correspondence between them, on a subject so inte- 
resting, helped to while away the tedium of the winter months. Theo- 
dore, on the contrary, concealed his little love affair in the country from 
his friends in town. At first, it seemed a topic too sacred to enter upon, 
and, afterwards, he thought it would be ridiculous. He would only ex- 
pose himself to be laughed at by his companions. Balls, and all sorts of 
amusements occupied his leisure hours. He was one of the best dancers 
in Copenhagen, and could have as many pretty partners as he liked. 
Time flew fast with him; he sometimes forgot that such a being as 
Francisca existed, and in a fit of vexation, as it reminded him of his 
duty, he hid away the amulet that was to have been so potent a talisman. 
Early im spring, Lasaeaia he had an illness, which confined him to his 
room for a few days ; during that short period of seclusion Francisca 
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assumed @ more prominent part in his recollection. Which of all the 
girls he had been flirting with during the winter would have risked so 
much, done so much for him as she had done? Not one among them. 
The country and Francisca were again in the ascendant for a time, and 
it was at this period that he had his likeness taken. He would give it 
to her. How much she would value it! That was a pleasant idea, for 
even in love men seldom forget vanity. Indeed, what love is to be com- 

in general, to self-love ? 

Armed with the miniature of himself, and a small plain gold ring on 
his little finger, Theodore set off for Mr. Garlov’s. The wood was 
already clothed in its mantle of green. How anxiously had not Francisca 
watched the budding leaves, and longed for the arrival of spring, which 
should bring back to her him she loved so much! She had gone out to 
meet him, and when he caught a glimpse of her, springing from the car- 
riage he threw himself at her feet. She was happy, for she had never 
doubted his constancy. Mr. Garlov welcomed him as an old friend, but 
he did not look upon him in any other light, as Mrs. Garlov, who knew 
of her daughter’s attachment, had never yet found a suitable opportunity 
to communicate the matter to her husband, though she was aware that 
he intended Francisca to m a wealthy proprietor in their neigh- 
bourhood, who, although somewhat advanced in years, was a very worthy 
man, and would be a good match. 

The evenings were still cold, and were consequently passed within 
doors, but were enlivened by conversation, music, and reading aloud, for 
Theodore excelled in the latter accomplishment, and also sang well. A 
happy time it was to Francisca, and even Theodore felt the pleasing in- 
fluence of these quiet evenings ; but when summer came, with its long 
days and warm nights, and the lovers could stroll out arm-in-arm, Fran- 
cisca was still happier, and would sometimes exclaim, ‘I could not have 
thought it possible for this world to afford so much felicity as I expe- 
rience at this moment !” With her the days flew like hours, and the 
hours like minutes! At length Theodore spoke of returning to his 
home. But he was assailed by father, mother, and daughter with en- 
treaties to remain a little longer, as guests were expected, and his society 
would enliven the party very much. 

“If you will only stay,” said Francisca, “you shall be rewarded by 
seeing a most beautiful girl.’’ 

“Is your cousin Kitty so beautiful ?” asked Theodore. 

“No, she is only amiable; but a Miss Angel is to accompany her, 
who is over from Holstein on a visit to my cousin. She is called Aurora 
Angel—two ominous names, are they not? But they are not mis- 
applied.” 

a? Do you think I would stay for anybody's sake if not for yours, dear 
Francisca?” said Theodore. ‘ No; the goddess of the dawn of day 
shall have no such triumph. Since you wish it, I will remain longer ; 
but I should only be too happy if this blooming damsel would stay 
away. 

She came, however, along with my mother and my grandmother, and 
very beautiful she was both in face and figure, with remarkably fine arms, 
onl the prettiest feet in the world. She looked lovely as she played the 
harp, and her voice was one of that peculiar sweetness that, once heard, 
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could never be —— Her slight foreign accent gave a piquancy to 
her simplest wo in short, she was altogether a most attractive little 
creature. 

Mrs. Garlov and Theodore Ancker were the only persons who did not 
seem quite captivated by the fascinations of the fair Aurora; every one 
else was enchanted with her, Francisca most of all. Theodore insisted 
that the glances of her bright eyes had, when she thought she was not 
observed, something sinister in them that caused involuntary mistrust ; 
he accused her of being coquettish, cold, and heartless, notwithstanding 
her affectation of feeling. In fact, he evinced a strange repugnance to 
her society, and much annoyance that the arrival of other guests had 
thrown a sort of barrier between himself and Francisca, with whom he 
could no longer be frequently alone, and more than once he expressed a 
wish that he had gone when first he proposed doing so. He was at all 
times a little given to variations of temper, but now he appeared to be 
always out of humour, and when he was compelled to show any attention 
to Aurora, he did it with a very bad grace, and looked as awkward as a 
dancing bear. 

Aurora herself never appeared to observe anything odd in his manners, 
but the rest of the party could not fail to be surprised at him. 

One evening, after Theodore had been all day looking quite cross be- 
cause he had not been able to have some private chat with Francisca, 
though his own bad humour had made him neglect more than one oppor- 
tunity that had rere itself, the little party were assembled in the 
music-room which opened on the garden. Aurora was singing and ac- 
companying herself on the harp. Theodore seemed annoyed at the praise 
bestowed upon her, and she had scarcely finished her song when he seen 
vehemently to press Francisca to sing. She declined, though she really 
sang very nicely, and her admirer was so vexed that he was leaving the 
room, when she called him back, that he might hear Aurora sing 
Clirchen’s Lied from Goethe’s “ Egmont,” which was then quite new. 
After preluding for a moment or two, with a sweet smile Aurora com- 
menced the romance, and the expression of her countenance changed 
suddenly to sadness as she sang, 


Freudvoll 
Und leidvoll 
Gedankenvoll seyn ; 


while she seemed powerfully affected by the two last lines: 


Gliicklich allein 
Ist die Seele, die liebt ; 


for her voice sank almost to a whisper, and her eyes filled with tears. At 
that moment her glance met that of Theodore, and she coloured deeply, 
while he in vain strove to look indifferent. Mrs. Garloy entered on a 
disquisition touching the tragedy of “‘Egmont” and the character of 
Clirchen, while Aurora sought to conceal her annoyance by speaking of 
the song. 

“I do not know any song that has prettier words than these. Do you 
not agree with me, Mr. Ancker ?” 
“J think,” replied Theodore, “that Clurchen’s mother pronounced a 
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very proper judgment on the words when she said, ‘ Ah, it is the same 
nonsense.’ ” 

“ And I will answer you in Clarchen’s own words,” said Aurora, good- 
humouredly: “ ‘Nay, do not abuse it; ‘tis a song of marvellous virtue. 
Many a time I have lulled a grown child to sleep with it.’ ” 

This reply in her own lan German—came so prettily from 
Aurora's coral lips, that Theodore did violence to his own feelings when 
2 ochlaf wiegen,’ tha perhaps Clarchen Probabl 

“ Ves, ¢ en wiegen,’ that was i ’s art. y 
you admire Clarchen’s character. I would ster that you did.” 

“ Yes, I admire it; it is a faithful and pleasing sketch of the female 
character.” 

“ Of one female character, say rather. God be praised, not of all,” re- 
plied Theodore. “Clarchen is capricious, ish, inconsiderate, heart- 
less. She makes a mere too] of the man who wishes to marry her—a 
mere hack and errand-boy—and she repays the poor fellow’s services by 
the coquetry which holds him in her chains. Does she not say herself, 
‘Often, without a thought, I return the gentle loving pressure of his 
hand? I reproach myself that I am deceivmg him—that I am nourish- 
ing in his heart a vain ae 

Aurora listened to him with a smile, complimented him on his admirable 
pronunciation of German (a compliment which evidently pleased him), 
and then went on to defend Clirchen, quoting sentences from the drama 
itself, and wound up by assuring him that men could not understand love 
—at least not such deep, all-absorbing love as a Clirchen could feel. 

Mr. Garlov remarked that the fair damsel was very severe upon their 
sex, and Theodore shrugged his shoulders in silence. 

Again Aurora spoke. “ Clarchen,” she said, ‘‘ was placed, as it were, 
between Life’s cold prose and Eternity’s warm poetry. It was the batile 
between these that consumed her, as it had consumed many another 
heart. You have no conception of that struggle: and may you never 
feel it. May you never have to say, like Clarchen, ‘I am in a strange 
position.’ ” 

Aurora rose, put away her harp, and hurried into the garden. The 
other ladies followed her, and Theodore was left alone with Mr. Garlov, 
who said, 

“You have got into a scrape, my good friend. One must be very 
guarded in speaking to these German ladies, they are so deucedly sensi- 
tive. I can’t conceive, though, what made you fall upon her as you did ; 
it was really an unwarrantable attack.” 
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CHIEFS OF PARTIES.* 


Ir is an important question yet to be decided whether party and its 
spirit be or not advantageous in a free country. We are certainly not 
inclined to sanction to the full extent the maxim of Swift, that “ party 
is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” We should rather inquire 
whether principle or no principle should be the guide of public men. It 
has been held in times not so pregnant as the present with novelty in 
handling topics political or religious, or while examining subjects of 
science and art, that principles are everything, and that these, once fixed 
and avowed by experience, and acted upon and eulogised as beneficial by 
an individual, are not to be changed by the same individual, as the wind 
changes its direction, upon every show of public or private advantage. 
A Tory or a Liberal may, no doubt, from conviction—a conviction that 
too often shows upon what a slight examination the primary choice of a 
party is made—chance to change honestly, and there can be no im- 
peachment except as to the first principles being too hastily adopted ; 
but this is not the point. The change under the expectation of advan- 
tage of some kind, again and again repeated, marks the changelin 
with indelible disgrace ; it is that which is to be reprobated, and to which 
the distinction of party lends the excuse, that “ not being a party man I 
am not necessitated to adhere to any principle.” Hence proceeds poli- 
tical profligacy, which germinates in the hotbed of interest. Weare of 
opinion that party has important views when it is not carried to an ex- 
treme. We ba not, with the author of the present work, argue about its 
use in the first instance. We cannot consent to such an inquiry until 
the more important point of its honesty and legality is settled. If party 
be morally wrong, we should decide against it without admitting further 
discussion, or caring a rush about its utility. That great parliamentar 
questions are simplified in being laid before the public by their ad. 
herents, in the face of the objections made by opponents, there can be no 
question. It contributes greatly to convenience and to discussion by the 
public, just as a jury having heard the arguments of counsel, often exag- 
gerated on both sides, but still contributive to the right understanding 
of the case, is enabled to decide with greater facility. 

Upon the other hand, let there be a dozen adherents to certain opi- 
nions on the same particular question, each showing only a trifling dif- 
ference from the other, and let those differences be mer | the cheval de 
bataille by each, and it would be difficult to say how the business of an 
government is to be satisfactorily carried on. We cannot be Ameri- 
canised into doing impossibilities, despite Mr. Bright. We are not of 
those who bow absolutely to the dictum of public opinion, because it will 
depend in a great measure upon the influence exercised by certain latent 
causes whether it be right or not; public opinion may be biased if it 
cannot be bought. In matters of feeling it is more correct than in those 
of reason; but as going with the multitude to do evil is proverbial, so 





* Chiefs of Parties, Past and Present; with Origina] Anecdotes. By D. 0. 
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thinking with the multitude is just as likely to produce wrong—the 
“vox populi, vox Dei,” notwithstanding. We have never found the 
con wisdom of the many approach that of the highly-endowed 
and cultivated individual mind, reckon them by hundreds or by millions. 
The tendency of the nt day is to bury in the mediocrity of the 
many the genius and talent of the few, thus to equalise the at and to 
have no more individuality, which is looked upon with jealousy as a sort 
of privilege. Great talents and natural genius are to be thrown into the 
Me for the general benefit. The envy of mental distinction with the 
many is exerted to lower it, and lessen the public admiration for it. The 
little in almost all seems to rule—“ Les Infiniment Petits’ of Beranger. 
Science alone, of all things the least dependent upon the masses, con- 
tinues to work its marvels, because the comprehension of the masses is 
too narrow to break it on their wheel. It is much more hard now to be 
distinguished in the world than it used to be, because our fathers were 
candid: they examined and admired; we vainly imitate, and then 
depress, through envy, whatever is superior to ourselves. 

e think that party confined to the tenure of certain great leading 
principles is favourable to civil freedom, and upon that ground we a 
with the present writer. We find he appeals in the support of the doc- 
trine to those who have made use of it—great names certainly, but we 
must justify our opinions by morality and reason rather than by names, 
however imposing. 

The aim of the author is to touch upon chiefs and parties, and his- 
torically he is correct ; but, perhaps, there was never a more corrupt 
system of government, not wholly monarchical, than that which prevailed 
in this country for the thirty years which preceded the decease of 
Castlereagh. The details of this corruption are too carefully concealed 
in history, but they are yet available of proof. Nor does the author 
seem to be aware of the whole bearing of the case, nor of all the complica- 
tions which ensued after the suicide of that minister, down to the time of 
the Reform Act. This is a subject which, without going into it at con- 
siderable length, we cannot touch upon; in fact, it demands an essay of 
a different nature from that in the work which we are noticing. 

The “Day with Charles Fox” exhibits no inconsiderable skill in 
literary portraiture. We know not whether the author was, as we were, 
a contemporary of that singularly-gifted man. It was at a much later 

riod than the present writer dates his sketch that we remember Fox, 
But we are bound to say the sketch he gives us is to the life, the details 
well imagined; but what does the author mean by the steam-engine not 
being invented at the end of the eighteenth century? Watt’s great im- 
provement of it was verging towards its decline soon after the present 
century commenced: it was then in its glory: It should, perhaps, be 
* steam-worked spinning machines.” Fox was certainly a singular man. 
We saw him fading into death soon after his distinguished rival—“ Black 
Charley,” as the mob called him. All the leading points of his character 
are seized, and they were salient enough, but the statesman might have 
been carried to St. Anne’s Hill, after a week of debate and dissipation, 
and been shown, with a gardener’s apron on, nailing up his fruit-trees. 
His absence of pretension was a remarkable trait of character, as well as 
his extraordinary mildness of temperament. The art of literary portrait- 
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inting is not easily acquired, and we here must let the author speak 
Fr himself. This portraiture is excellent: 

“The day is wearing on, and he (Fox) saunters out to Brookes’s. 
Every hand is put out to welcome him, and he is evidently the favourite 
of the club. Around him are clustered the Fitzroys, the Keppels, and 
the St. Johns. How pleased he is to see George g, and with wha 
warmth he greets that delicate, slender young man, the new member for 
Northumberland, a speaker of brilliant promise, Charles Yo A Eve 
one is glad to see him, and he has a word for all. He is the king of his 
company, until a new arrival comes, and with courteous eagerness the 
great party leader acknowledges the presence of George, Prince of 
Wales. They were early this morning in each other’s company before, 
and the prince’s face betrays what Fox’s countenance does not show— 
that a night of joy had been succeeded by the headache of repentance. 
And now the prince and Fox retire to a private room, where we must 
not intrude on the secret plottings in which the vanity of court life and 
the passions of a political chieftain are commingled. But soon the secret 
council is at an end, and, after a fresh ambuscade has been plotted 
against Pitt, the prince and Fox emerge in high spirits, and the prince 
gaily challenges Lord Derby to a game at billiards, while Fox mounts 
his mes and goes to the Park. How the crowd look after him! How 
all the idlers regard his well-known face! See him beside the chariot 
yonder! Who could think that this was a man deep in state affairs, 
while he eagerly talks gossip, and prattles badinage to the delighted ears 
of those lovely sisters the Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Duncannon ? 
Yes, he has made them happy! He certainly will join the coalition 
water-party up to Richmond. What a gay, joyous scene it is to-day, 
and what a blaze of fashion is in the Park! All eyes look towards thc 
Duchess of Devonshire’s chariot. See how admiring groups of pro 
vincials are gazing with admiration at the great lion of the day! They 
scrutinise his careless, easy dress, and note his blue and buf? costume. 
They see his face unclouded with care, and hear his laugh, while he tells 
light, gay anecdotes to the brilliant occupants of the chariot. Here 
comes Lady Lade, and her eternal ponies; and the duchess looks grave, 
and Fox bites his lips. And next comes the Countess of Clermont, 
along with Lady William Gordon, telling of life in Paris, and Marie- 
Antoinette. There is a gentleman riding near, and as he salutes Charles 
Fox, the Duchess of Devonshire, with her sprightly vivacity, quotes the 
line of the Rolliad, 


The comely Villiers, with his flaxen locks. 


Here follows the gallant Colonel St. Leger, a star of fashion, and idol of 
the fair. He is welcomed with the sweetest smiles by the Duchess of 
Devonshire. But the smile vanishes as St. Leger announces that the 
Duchess of Rutland, the brightest ornament of the Pittite female aris- 
tocracy, is driving hither in her pony-carriage. There they are, ;the 
two rival beauties of the day—Devonshire excelling in fascination, and 
Rutland unrivalled in grace—the first a daughter of the house of 
Spencer, and inheriting much of the versatile talent of her race; the 
second, a Somerset, with the blood of the Plantagenets in her veins 
both equal in the amount of admiration which followed them, but Devon- 
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shire decidedly carrying the palm in popularity, and the other achieving 


the victory in power,” é&c. 

The next thing is to follow the popular favourite to St. Stephens : 

“ Here are gentlemen assembled to the number of nearly five 
hundred. It is easy to know the opposition, with the large number of 
blue and buffs among them. What a number of old men are in the 
House, and there are also a number of very young ones, fresh from 
college. But where is Pitt? He has not come yet; there is his 
vacant place on the Treasury bench, and there is Pitt’s right-hand man— 
tall Harry Dundas—ready to sing the Scotch tune of ‘Wha wants 
me?’ Regard that odd, queer creature, looking like an overgrown 
shrimp in contortions. Ah! that is a great friend of Pitt. °*Tis young 
Wilberforce, the member for Yorkshire. The young man talking to 
him, with a star on his breast, and with a pair of eyes outshining his 
star, is young Lord Mornington—a poor Irish lord—rather a favourite 
of the king. He has not yet realised the expectations formed of him. 
There is Sir John Scott, attorney-general, with his grave, sensible, 
sturdy face. What a contrast he is to that elegant aristocratical-looking 
mara s on the opposition bench. That is Mr. Erskine, another of the 
brilliant advocates, who has failed in St. Stephen’s. There, at the middle 
of the front bench, is Rose, the secretary to the Treasury, looking care- 
worn and flurried, as if his New Forest property was to be taken from 
him. How unlike he is to his brother Steele, the member for Chiches- 
ter,” &c. 

Other members of the time are then named. Pitt stalks in as formally 
as ever. But not a word of the beaker of port wine he had swilled upon 
the sly on entering the House, an old custom of his, sometimes repeated 
in the course of the evening. Sheridan has spoken, and Pitt gets up— 
rather too tall for an orator; an odd fancy of our author, by-the-by. 
His aspect is forbidding, with a stern and haughty air. His extraordi- 

fluency is noted, and his unvarying action. ‘ Not only every word, 
but every syllable is distinctly caught. In his words, as in his matter, 
there is no appeal to our imagination, but the whole man, with his air of 
Heaven-given dictatorship, his awe-inspiring severity of deportment, his 
lofty seorn for his foes, his evident faith in himself, justified by his vast 
powers” (for what ?)—‘‘ we say the whole man does kindle up our imagi- 
nation, and realises our recollection of Athenian and Roman story, &c. 
For three hours, with unfaltering force, he has defied his adversaries, and 
oe his resolves, and amid reverberating volleys of cheers he resumes 

seat. 

“ Well, Fox can never answer that display. You cry, ‘ What a pity 
that he spent all his day sauntering about! And last night, too, how he 
wasted it in the orgies where Captain Morris sang his bacchanalian 
strains.’ 

“ What is he saying? He seems confused, and his sentences are all 
entangled. Ah! he must fail, as his father did before him when battling 
it out with another Pitt. His voice, too, is different, in its coarse and 
husky sound, from the sonorous organ of his gifted foe. His gestures, 
how common-place—hjs whole air, how ungainly, as we contrast it with 
the stateliness of the last speaker. But how very still the House is! The 
opposition do not seem dispirited, nor does the Treasury bench look pre- 
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maturely elated. Both sides know by experience the nature of the man 
before them. His voice is becoming more clear—he has got rid of that 
unseemly obstruction to his utterance. We find that he is saying, in ve 
plain and unaffected words, that the minister, though adroit and skilful, 
is after all very superficial in his views. He—Fox—does not mean to 
deny that a case of apparent strength and reason might be made by the 
minister. Well, he fancies the case—and we are surprised to find him 
restating his adversary’s view. He does so with clearness, precision, and 

t simplicity of style. The case could not be more strongly put 
by the other side than Fox has placed it. He enlists attention and sym- 

pathy by the equity of his statement. "Tis his matchless art which di 
with Fox. Now then he has the case fairly before the House—now the 
matter in dispute is clearly seen. Ah! with what overwhelming vehe- 
mence, what terrific impetuosity he anathematises the contemptible 
sophistry of the case which he had recently just restated. He scouts its 
absurdity, and rends to pieces the whole argument. He analyses it, and 
refutes each assertion separately ; he returns again and again to the main 

position, never gliding away into ambiguous language, or skulking 
from a difficulty. ‘This plain, Suimniighs manner disarms all suspicion of 
sophistry, and you see evidently that he is making havoc with the sub- 

stance of Pitt’s speech. Now he glows with ardour as he approaches a 
part of the question where humanity is concerned. He becomes more 
mtense every moment. A new view of the question, not thought of 
before, is bursting upon the astonished House,” &c. 

After he has concluded, the author says, with felicity of simile: * Pitt’s 
speech now seems like the recollection of a mighty sound tothe ear. Fox 
has left upon you the impression that he had all the reason and argument 
upon his side. Pitt gave you little materials for thinking upon, and Fox 
poured forth masses of thought. But you do not stop to criticise.” 

The author then follows Fox to supper at Boodle’s, having been in the 
morning at Brookes’s, and touches upon the statesman’s love of play and 
dissipation. The whole is a pretty correct picture of the man and times 
described ; nor do we find much distortion in the narratives, which must 
have cost pains, and show considerable power of imaginativeness in the 
author, with much reading. The exact portraits of the men it would be 
impossible to trace without seeing them for the purpose. One of the 
latest of the brood, for example, George Hanger, the last Lord Coleraine, 
in Pall-mall, upon his pony, and we well remember him, must have been 
seen on the spot in life to be traced accurately. Such portraits as the 
present, however, are highly characteristic of the salient points of their 
bearing in remarkable men ; and in reading the history of the sayings 
and doings of the men and times to which they belonged, are colla- 
terally far from unserviceable. On the contrary, they must prove a 
great help towards our estimate of character, when carefully and impar- 
tially drawn. 

_ A day with Pitt, the Grenvilles, considerations on Castlereagh, the 
eve of the Reform era and the cabinet of 1831-2-3 and 4, Peel as a 
great “ ambiguity,” Holland House, and Croker, among the defunct,— 
we must pass over, as subjects much compressed by the author, and yet 
too expanded for our pages, also Lords Macaulay, Clarendon, Palmerston, 
and John Russell, with Mr. Disraeli. The last are treated in the way 
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in which living characters are often handled, but they do not call for 
any parti remark. Weremember Solon and Croesus: it is better to 
let death set his seal on men before we characterise them ;. if we try their 
works while living they may deceive us at the eleventh hour. We think 
too the author had better have treated the living in a separate publication 
if he determined upon handling them ; he has ability sufficient to have 
filled his volumes, by a little more reading and study, with portraits of 
great eminence among the d worthies or unworthies of the reigns 
of George III. and IV., not less graphically than those he has described 
so faithfully. His account of Croker, from the time he offered Horace 
Smith and Cumberland to write prose or verse for them at two guineas a 
week, to his jests with William IV., gives much of the man described in 
these volumes; but Croker did not assail Lady Morgan: it was Gifford 
wrote the paper in the Quarterly about her. She imagined he did, and 
resented it. 

Mr. Maddyn’s picture of Croker is marked by great truth. He was a 
scribe of party ; mighty in small things. His scorpion-like pugnacity was 
directed to sting and scratch, not from want of will to slay, but from 
being unable to use reason in attacking others, from the conviction that 
reason was not a weapon to be wielded by a hand so ill trained to it as 
his own. The attempt to use it would have exhibited his weakness ; he 
was aware of that, and would not damage his cause by its use. He was 
an excellent literary rack-stretcher. He would have made a good fly- 
catcher for Domitian. He loved to torture others; all his life impaling, 
not his fellow literati alone, but those who were defenceless, man or 
woman, who differed from him in religion or politics. He became craven 
at last to those he had contemned and abused, and whined and whimpered 
at Lord John Russell, because his lordship had published a passage that 
reflected upon him, a man “having a mortal disease” attached to him. 
Mr. Maddyn compliments him appositely : 

“Mr. Croker was a Red Indian in critical Jiterature, and his memory 
is buried under a pyramid of scalps.” 

But there is the objection to this passage that the Red Indians are fair 
fighters, bold, open, and unflinching; here the simile fails. Croker 
fought in ambush. Mr. Maddyn truly comments on the narrowness of 
his creed, and remarks that he did not play fast and loose with his con- 
victions. What were his convictions ? 

We were amused and pleased to see called up again so many traits of 
departed character. Our author, by the close study of a few, rather than 
attempting to embrace too wide a circle of character, may yet give us a 
portrait-gallery that shall confer lasting celebrity upon his name, of which 
the present affords no mean specimen in the ability he possesses for such 
a task. Let the work speak for itself this fact. 

Lord Macaulay tells us Windham was “the finest gentleman of the 
age,” and lauds his character to the skies; Mr. Maddyn thinks he must be 
so. We fully admit Lord Macaulay’s delightful and fascinating style, 
but here we must deal with fact. We well remember Windham, the 
advocate of prize-fighting, bull-baiting, and every barbarism that marked 
the taste of the coarsest mob. He was popular with the rabble of that 
class. He did no more, it is true, than follow the taste of some men of 
rank, his inferiors in ability, in their patronage and affection for black- 
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ism, under the pretence of nourishing native courage! To this 
pretence the superior glories of Wellington and his men of arms sub- 
sequently gave the most startling contradiction. The heroes of the 
days of prize-fights, and their soldiership in the Duke of York’s inglorious 
career abroad, with the accomplishments extolled by Windham, were sadly 
eclipsed. He ratted with Burke, and got‘a place. He ratted again, 
and became one of “ All the Talents.” His ardour in the expression of 
his opinions, often peculiar, made his addresses strike, but they had very 
little claim to foresight, or correctness, either in the view of the states- 
man or philosopher. He was a good scholar, in the grammar-school 
sense. His person was much that of the English country gentleman ; 
manly, but not elegant. In the latter term a good deal depends upon 
the observer’s notions. We remember Windham’s person: Macaulay 
speaks from hearsay. Dress him how you might, he would be known as 
a man above the common; but as a gentleman, Bunbury, with his 
threadbare coat and gloveless hands, would have been taken before him 
by that inexpressible something which indicates the character. He left 
no name behind him to make him remembered beyond the existing gene- 
ration, and he was a man of very little feeling. His unfortunate 
accident excited the sympathy of a large circle of personal friends, but 
beyond that circle te rs thought much about his loss. Our author 
should have recollected what he has himself truly stated of Lord 
Macaulay, whose random assertions can in no way be justified, except 
on the principle reprobated so well by Mill, a now established by 
fashion, of conformity to opinion from the example of the crowd. There 
is much justice in our author’s remarks on Lord Macaulay; but again we 
we must be excused, both from inclination and want of space, from 
going into any examination of our author’s sketches of living character. 
We must now advert what concerns ourselves, and here we must set 
our author right. He has a paragraph to the following effect: “ In 
those days’’ (speaking of the New Monthly between 1820 and 1830) 
“the New Monthly Magazine was written nearly entirely by a select 
circle of essayists and men of letters, who used to congregate in Lad 
Morgan’s drawing-room, in Dublin, and stimulate their faculties by the 
coffee and conversation of their brilliant hostess.” 
This is news to us. We will unmask. We had, at the time alluded 
to, four Irish contributors only—we do not recollect one more (resi- 
dent in the country )—Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, Shiel,’and Curran.* 





* William Henry Curran died in the spring of the last year (1858), in Dublin. 
A correspondence of thirty-five years is something by which to test the virtues 
of the son of a most distinguished character in Ireland. His last communica- 
tion, dated February twelvemonth, bore the trembling marks of more advanced 
senility than his age indicated. The last time we met he seemed much changed. 
Calling at Uxbridge House, one day, we found he had arrived, and dined with 
the Marquis of Anglesey the day before. ‘The next morning we met, and 
agreed to dine together at the renowned coffee-house under the Piazza, Covent- 
garden, now demolished to deface one of the few works of Inigo Jones left to 
us, as well as to mutilate the market-place. We wanted his portrait, and were 
to meet at Southwell’s, 16, Baker-street, one of our best photographers, the next 
day. He was prevented coming. We had separated to meet no more. In his last 
letter he recals the time when we used to steal out of the bustle of London, to 
get a quiet beefsteak and bottle of port in the vicinity, and enjoy a friendly 
chat. W.H. Curran had not the wit nor the convivial talents of his father, 
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Lady Morgan’s rs always, or nearly always, had her name prefixed. 
Sir Charles's bore the signature “ M.,” uniformly. The papers of Curran 
and Shiel have been discriminated either by themselves or their biogra- 
In the thirty volumes referred to, so far from the New Monthly 
ing written “nearly entirely” by individuals congregating in Lady 
Morgan’s drawing-room, it will be seen, from the key we give, how 
inconsiderable a portion of space their matter occupied, notwithstanding 
their admitted merits. 

On the whole, these volumes have furnished us with considerable en- 
tertainment, and recalled things beginning to wane in recollection. It 
is well to review them sometimes in this pleasant way. Oblivion will cover 
the most pretending of us soon enough. We are persuaded that the 
author might extend his plan (if he has leisure and ample patience) to 
other characters, in a still more elaborate way, giving us portraits of the 
distinguished men of the past, as accurately as a nice discrimination of 
what memoirs and biographies contain will allow. The historians of 
the day are too prone to draw upon newspapers and imagination for 
a few leading points favouring their own political views, and justify the 
reproach of rendering history too much of an old almanack. 





but his mind was far more richly stored, he had read more, and was an accom- 
plished writer, added to which he was free from those charges in private life 
which so unhappily attached themselves to his parent, and sullied his more bril- 
liant qualities. He bore a very strong likeness to his father, but was not quite 
so stout in person. The statement of his intimacy with the Marquis of Anglesey, 
as given by the above author, is perfectly correct. Lord Cloncurry, and Messrs. 
Curran and Blake, were in habits of close intercourse with the most popular 
viceroy Ireland had seen—a sort of consulting counsel of his lordship. It must 
be remembered that Lord Anglesey was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Sin- 
gular as it may seem, in 1823 Mr. Blake had been suspected by Curran of 
being so deep in the interest of the Marquis of Wellesley, that he was cautious 
of him, for he and Shiel were thus early writing our Irish sketches. These 
came to town through a friend; and accident disclosed to us the other day 


one of Curran’s letters. The first part of the letter is of no moment. 
- * * * * 7 


“T send you ‘O’Connell.’ Pray impress upon Mr. Redding the importance 
(to Shiel and me) of keeping our secret. Lord Wellesley read the article on 
the ‘ State of Parties,’ the day it arrived, and was quite enraged at the moderate 
praise bestowed upon some of his doings. If he discovered the author (for part 
of it was mine) we might expect to see our names laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons, as emissaries from Captain Rock. To my knowledge, 
anxious efforts are now making to find out the writer. Within the last week 
a friend of mine showed me a letter from London, entreating that he would 
spare no pains to ascertain the fact, and adding, that the name of the author 
of the ‘Bar Sketches’ would answer as well, for that both productions evi- 
dently came from the same quarter. I strongly suspect that Mr. Blake, the 
Catholic barrister, and occasional keeper of our viceroy’s conscience, is at the 
bottom of this, and I could not resist the temptation of giving him further food 
for his curiosity in the present article. 

“ Yours, my dear sir, 
“Very sincerel 


y; 
“ Dublin, June 2, 1823.” “Wm. Henry Curran. 
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EVALLA. 


By W. Bemsy BATEMAN. 


XIV. 


WHOM DOES THE CAP FIT ? 


DemvkE little puss ! 

There she sat, on the smallest possible stool, before the largest possible 
fire, in the old stone hall, making another of those trim little caps, which 
never seemed to have been arranged so coquettishly, and with malice 
aforethought, as they really had been, upon her smooth, glossy back 
hair, but to have descended, gossamer-like, and to have alighted there 
zephyr-wise. Nannette was in her own corner, near enough for warmth, 
but not so close as to secure comfort at the expense of complexion. 

Opposite sat Mr. Samuel Sloe, with his eyes opened wide, and his mouth 
opened wider, and ever and anon he scratched his forehead, and stirred the 
fire, to attract her attention. But it was no use. She was quite igno- 
rant of his presence—would not detect the fact that he had the scarlet 
waistcoat on—never recognised the blue tie dedicated to the presiding 
genii of high-days and holidays—even left unnoticed the nosegay in the 
button-hole, not to speak of another bouquet which he was fumbling 
about, first in one hand and then the other, until the mixture of de- 
tached leaves would have puzzled a floriculturist, and the cabbage-roses 
had little of rose and nid of cabbage. Of course, as she never looked 
up, she had no idea she was being admired—not the least. Perhaps, 
however, she guessed it, for she permitted various expressions to flit 
_ across her face at intervals, and at every change of countenance Sammy 

Sloe opened his mouth, showed a set of grinders that would not be 
trifled with by beef however tough, gazed into the fire, reflected, shut 
his mouth again, and then opened it moderately wide, as at first. 

She smiled—he looked into the coals, and straightway among the gleam 
rose a four-roomed cottage, with a neat muslin blind to the parlour window, 
two pots of mignionette in full bloom outside, and a neat paper filigree 
suspended from the ceiling inside to attract the flies. That mellow 
mahogany bit of coal was the sideboard—a good, old-fashioned, long 
square plano—say—with plenty of room for plates, dishes, and glass on 
the top, and his handsome library, consisting of “The Whole Duty of 
Man” and “‘ A Treatise on the Glanders,” carefully arranged where the 
keys and notes had once been in the interior, then no more melodious. 
A little flash of light on one side was Nannette, and a nobbly bit of blaze 
opposite was himself, in the scarlet waistcoat, complacently smoking his 
pipe and inspecting his possessions. He was proceeding further in this 
architectural extravagance—he was turning the small forked flames, 
that only flashed forth in sudden bursts, into kitchen pots and pans, 
scrubbed to such supernatural brightness as rendered it a sin to use 
them. He even got beyond to— 

But just then it occurred to Nannette that she was tired of smiling. 

So she chose to pout. 
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And the coals fell in with a rattle, and the four-roomed cottage was 
let to somebody else, and the piano sideboard was smouldering among 
the ashes. And seeing thus his imaginary household gods figurativel 
shivered around him, he started up to put fresh logs on the real heart 
before them. 

«“ Ah!” said Nannette, awakened by the sound, “ but it is ¢riste here; 
how I shall be glad when I leave with mademoiselle !” 

“ Leave |’ said Sammy Sloe, aghast. 

“ Yes,” answered Nannette, “to hear something new. Ah, cher Paris ! 
but we have never any news here.” 

“No noose here!”’ replied Sam. ‘Come, dang it, lass—Miss Nan- 
nette, I mean,—lI likes that; why the village is as full o’ noose as a 
turkey o’ stuffing on the arternoon o’ noo-year’s day.” 

Nannette shrugged her shoulders doubtfully and daintily. 

“ Why,” continued Sam, “arn’t Bill Stokes’s sow had ten at a litter? 
and didn’t the beadle fall into the horse-pond, and get pretty near eat 
by the eels, only he took hisself into custody in time, and fined hisself 
for being drunk? and didn’t the parson’s son fall out o’ the tree where 
he was a nabbin’ the apples yesterday, and get carried ‘ome by the 
Newfunlan’ dog ? and arn’t Mrs.\Spigot at the Blue Boar had twins this 
wery night as is, for the third time, and arn’t Spigot hisself took to his 
bed o’ grief in ae, and when they gied him consolation and 
bitters, and said they’d come more than ever to gie him a turn, didn’t 
he say that no amount o’ screws of bacca or goes of gin served in the 
bar couldn’t meet these ewents, if natur’ kept a goin’ on so? And yet 
you talk o’ no noose, and goin’ to leave! Woman is lovely, but wery 
wexatious |” 

Nannette went on with her cap. 

“ The ‘orses don’t do it,” continued Sam; “when I gies ’em a mash, 
or a pat, why they gies me a neigh. Come, Nannette, I’a brought ye 
a nosegay, and isn’t there the fair i’ the village? and arn’t I ready to 
take ye? won’t you gie mea neigh, too? or, nota ‘nay,’ but a ‘ yes?” 

Sam evidently thought this a triumph of logic, but as it made no im- 
pression on Nannette, he took counsel from the fire again, and asked her 
what France was like. This was another stroke of high art, for she 
began to sing in reply, 


**Vive Paris, le roi du monde! 
Je le revois avec amour. 


Ah, France !” she added, “to tell you of France, you / 
Ce grand Paris, plus d’un——” 


* Don’t,” cried Sam, in a melancholy howl, “ go on with that ’ere; I 
ain’t been in ferrin parts like you, and spoilt my grammar; sing us a 
= old English song o’ harvest time, or sheep-shearing, that’s straight- 
or’ard, like the trail o’ the plough, and clear like the note o’ the skylark 
or the Tally-ho! o’ Huntsman Robert in winter time; I can’t a-bear 
France or ferriners !” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Sloe!” returned Nannette, who had been waiting 
her opportunity to quarrel, not from any real animosity, but merely to 
pass the time; “you have right; France is where we live, where we 
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dine, where we know to love; France is not for you, who eat bacon on a 
gate and déjetiner on raw turnips : 


Aimons vite, 
Pensons vite, 
Tout invite 
A vivre vite ; 
Aimons vite, 
pe vite, 
u galop, 
Monde falat! 


What is that?” she exclaimed, reining in her voice, as it were, suddenly, 
and with a start. } 

“Why, what should it be,” replied Sam, “but the wind a getting 
up, and the shutters a rattling ? You should hear it sometimes among the 
old trees at night when it wakes the rooks and sets ’em a cawin’ in the 
churchyard, and all the tombstones looks like ghosts sitting on their own 
graves, and ’aving a chat by moonlight! Lord, if J haven’t been there 
arter dark, when I could a sworn I saw that face on old Bung’s head- 
stone a puffin’ and blowin’, just as they say he did when he was butler to 
Sir Rudimer, and a carryin’ the claret to the banquet-hall at The Wil- 
lows, and I thought a’most I could hear him say-———” 

“Dieu!” said Nanette, with a shiver, looking hastily round her, and 
drawing nearer Sam, whom, being frightened, she had now determined 
not to quarrel with, “do not talk of such things. I fear ‘revenants.’ Is 
it true that The Willows are haunted ?” 

“Ts it true that J am here—that you are there, Nannette, a lookin’ so 
pretty? Why o’ course it is, and nobody along o’ that would take the 
house for years; and, somehow, every one as goes there—no matter how 
gay and glad he may be at first—isn’t long afore he gets sad and sorry ; 
I don’t know as they see the ghost, but they feel him !” 

‘* Aimons vite!” Nannette tried to sing, but it was no use; she crept 
every minute nearer to the scarlet waistcoat. 

‘“‘ Look at Mr. Wilders,” continued the loquacious servitor, who saw 
the effect he had obtained, bat who was equally, be it observed, im- 
pressed with the belief himself—* look at him! Don’t he look haunted ? 
Well, when Mr. Helmet come first, he was at the Blue Boar, and 
happy enough, and went a shootin’ every day, and killed his birds as 
dead as old Bung the butler every time as the gun went up, but 
latel P 

Another rattle at the shutters, and scream of night wind down the 
chimney, and Nannette drew quite close to Sam. 

At this juncture he ventured to place his arm upon the back of the chair 
which she had chosen close to his. 

* And look at him now /” said Sam, ‘as he is, or, being gone, as he 
were. Didn’t Mrs. Maple tell me as how he was put in the haunted 
room where the mirror is, and didn’t he grow gradiwally grave? and 
arter our good mistress the lady o’ the squire visited there, didn’t she get 
more quiet-like than ever, though her face was always like a marble 
statter, werry beautiful, but werry cold? When I sees thent three 
together,” Sam went on, “I can’t help thinkin’ as they’re all haunted 
May—vov. CXvi. NO. CCCCLXI. H 
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by summat; and as it can’t be evil consciences, why it must be The 
Willows!” 

“ Well,” said Nannette, “one lady is not haunted, and that is my lady, 
dear Mademoiselle Lilian. She is ever happy, and most when she sees 
those around her gay. J would walk barefoot round the world to serve 
her.” 

“No occasion for that,’’ said the young lady in question, entering, and 
running towards the fire where they sat, and whence they both rose im- 
mediately. ‘ What, phost-stories again! Instead of running round the 
world, take the round of the larder and see what there is for supper. We 
are all as hungry as race-horses; and Mr. Livermore has a drive im 
prospect.” 

“ Monsieur Livermore! Ah!” said Nannette. 

“Mr. Livermore. Oh!” said Sam Sloe. 

Lillie took up the cap which Nannette had been arranging. 

“‘ Nannette,” said Lilian, “what beautiful lace! I never saw any- 

ing like it before in Eversley. Where can you have found it? Surely 
you have not bought this ?” 

“ Oh no, mademoiselle ; it was given me by 

Her eyes happened to glance towards the door that led from the stable 
to the stone hall, and there stood Mark Margrove, with a brow of thunder, 
a fiery eye, and a frown of warning that commanded her to dissemble, 
and her to proceed. 

“It was given me, mademoiselle, by—by my former mistress, made- 
moiselle. You know she was a—a Marquise, and when she died—gue 
Dieu lui donne repos !—she was kind to all her attendants.” 

‘Supper—supper!” laughed Lilian, as she ran away. 

‘* Chattering little fool!” muttered Mark to Nannette, when Lilian 
was gone, “ will you never learn to held your tongue ?” 

“I do notlike to hold my tongue,’’ replied Nannette, very deliberately, 
but in great anger; “and I am going to the fair with Mr. Sloe, and I 
have no wish for you /”’ 

Perhaps Sam’s scarlet waistcoat did not swell then / 

With a contemptuous laugh Mark Margrove turned on his heel and 
left them hurriedly, apparently too busy for words. 

‘“‘He’s got that lantern again,” said Sam. ‘I'll see where he goes 
with it some night. It’s strange, ain’t it, that the broadest chap, and the 
tallest chap, and the strongest chap in Eversley should be the only one 
as wants a lantern to light him about the farm of Oak Hollow !” 

Lillie, fleet as a deer, had soon regained the dining-room, where the 
family were assembled, and as D’Arcy Livermore was about to leave, she 
resumed the tactics of which he had been the victim during the whole of 
his visit ; and made him the sport of so many caprices with apparently 
such perfect unconsciousness, that he never knew when she was seriously 
inclined in his favour, or whether she was joking at his expense ; when 
she was rejoicing in an embryo lover, or whether she only chose to 
amuse herself with a passing toy. D’Arcy had flattered himself that he 
knew the world, and yet here he was fettered to the car of (what he con- 
sidered) a country-girl, and as much her slave as admiration could make 
him: her very humble servant, who would have given the universe for 
the merest tip of one of her golden curls. © 
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While Mr. Castelmaine conversed with Evalla upon the subject of the 
expedition to Spankie House, and the necessary arrangements involved 
by her absence (for he was unable to accompany her, but was to follow 
them later), D’Arcy was imprisoned beside Lilian’s work-table in the 
bow-window, holding a skein of silk across his two mere while 
en an eee to wind it off. Now even this, th it appears 
on the face of it the ‘aan simple operation in life, nee = es to a 
myriad of heart flutterings. Silk has a wayward way of achieving en- 
tanglement, and then there is a great deal to do and a t deal to 
undo ; and fingers come im contact with electric touch, and ximity 
is so very close that you must meet each other’s eyes; and doen-eiute 
smiles, and sometimes such smiles as lead whe. ark and when the lady 
is very beautiful, and the gentleman very much in love, the odds are 
unfair in the extreme! 

“TI have just had a letter from Wilders,” said Mr. Castelmaine to 
Evalla, “in reply to mine, telling him that there would be some repairs 
here, and painting, and abomination while you were away, and he offers 
me The Willows, so I shall sleep in Helmet’s room there, until I come 
to fetch you back from Berkshire.” 

“ Entangled again!” said Lillie, pulling at the skein ; “ you may well 
say you are only going to be a nominal barrister, Mr. Livermore; I am 
sure you will never accomplish the silk !” 

“ Probably not,” he replied, laughing, ‘‘ but when will you arrive in 
Berkshire ?” 

“We start to-morrow, or next day. And you ?” 

“1 intended to go to-morrow, but as I shall not see you—I mean, as 
we shall not meet—that is to say, as I take leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
Castelmaine and of you—this evening, I think I shall drive on the whole 
distance to Waltham Abbey to-night. I like a midnight journey with 
my groom Rattle; he’s ow a dreadful coward. For him, every leafless 
tree is a spectre, and every sign-post a highwayman !” 

Supper was quietly spread, combining the solid fare that had reigned 
there from time immemorial with the fighter and more graceful viands 
that Evalla had learned to love in youth—the pear, the grape, and the 
fig, and the produce of vines that grew beside the Rhine and the 

aronne. 

A hurry up the drive, a bustle in the hall, and a stamping of hoofs, 
and shaking of harness, soon after told them that the carriage had 
arrived before it was announced by Nannette. Knowing instinctively 
that D’Arcy was an admirer of her young mistress, she thought it her 
duty to be in attendance before she went to the fair. D’Arcy, though 
very far gone in love, was too much a man of the world to allow any 
exhibition of feeling to escape him on such an occasion. His thanks 
for the hospitality he had received, and his hopes for the renewal of 
their association in Berkshire within a few days, were expressed in a 
tone of the most gentlemanly kindness, but nothing more; and he 
soon stood cloaked and cigared beside the vehicle. It was a tandem. 
But in reply to a remark about its safety, he said that the leader was a 
well-tmnined brute that he had driven for some length of time, and that 
had never swerved or shied. He jumped up, Rattle the groom covered 
him with a rug, and gave him the long-lashed whip. The lighted lamps 
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Evalla. 
of lustre, and seemed to beckon him joyfully on his way ; 






raised his hat gallantly, and the horses broke into motion, the 


saw of the assembled party, making their adieux, was Lilian 


Rivers, nonchalante as usual, not sighing, not mournful, but then, as 


ever, bright, 


and 


beautiful, 
The remark of Sam Sloe in the servants’ hall that the wind was 


risin ed perfectly true, but it was not tempestuous. The gale was 
~tn enough to drive the clouds over the moon, as if they were in 
where a battle of the ele- 


just 


mysterious haste to reach some 
ments impended, and where they 


appointed 
Pod notable deeds to do. 


Thus ever 


and anon the travellers were in full moonlight and then in deepest 
shadow, and then in a mid-gleam from lamp and star, where everything 


was v 


e—nothing darkened, nothing clear. This was after they had 


left the village and the glitter of the fair behind, and bore bravely along 
the open road. 

It is a singular thing that sometimes with a powerful but indefinite 
feeling that we are hurrying into mischief, we are lured on by a strange 
fascination to seek the danger we foresee, but scorn to avoid. There is a 
kind of pleasure to the proud, disdainful human intellect in facing the 
unknown, and setting destiny at defiance—a temporary forlorn hope, 
which excites the mind to madness, and sends it headlong to the charge. 


D’Arcy Livermore had no occasion to travel by night. 
will think. So Rattle the groom thought. 
no occasion to do it, he did it! 


indul 


lash 


So the reader 
But just because he had 
It was a fancy of his, and he chose to 

it. And the more dreary the road became, the more his long- 
whip cracked beside the ears of the leader in the dog-cart tandem, 


not that it ever touched a hair on his sleek velvet coat, but merely as a 
reminder that he was not to go to sleep, or to forget who was behind 


him. 


They reached the roadside inn, the half-way house to his destination, 
at last, as a glimmer of lights made evident, and, clattering over the 
cobble-stones, soon brought the ostlers to the horses’ heads. While they 
rubbed them down, and covered them, and revived them with hay and 
water, which was all they required or could receive, as they were to 
continue their journey at once, D’Arcy descended, and, entering the 


tavern, ordered a 


glass of hot brandy-and-water for his servant and 


another for himself. Lighting another cigar, with his back to the bar 
fire, his eye fell upon the ordinary display of bottles, glasses, and pewter 
through a door which led into the tap, and which had a 
revellers carousing, drinking 


ware, an 


bull’s-eye window, he saw the vill 
ale, drinking healths, singing songs. Among them he thought he 
noticed a figure he had seen before. A lantern was beside him, and his 
coat was of velveteen, but his face was hidden beneath a slouched hat. 
While D’Arcy gazed at him, he rose and disappeared. 

The landlady was the very pink of politeness, and as comely and 
buxom as a hostess need be, and she pressed him earnestly to take up 
his quarters there until the morrow, and then to proceed at ease and 
leisure upon his journey. But D’Arcy was just in that frame of mind 
when opposition only inflames the will, and having duly primed himself 
for the ordeal, he started once more upon the road with lamps retrimmed 


and horses refreshed. 
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He had not mistaken or misstated the powers of his ‘steeds. They 
strode away as if they had only just started, and what with the smoke 
from their nostrils, and the flare from the lamps, and the clouds from 
the cigars—for Rattle had been provided with this comfort to soothe 
him amid the night air—the Erl-king could not have hurried through 
the darkness more fantastic and grim in his approach, more lightning- 
like in his passing by, more mystical in his flight, than D’Arcy Liver- 
more in his whirl through the winding road he had been directed to 
follow. He was waving the whip round his head in preparatory circles 
before producing the crack beside the ear of the leader, which sounded 
almost like a pistol, and was destined to keep that favourite animal awake, 
when the brute gave a long, protracted snort. 

Before the driver could conceive the cause, she was floundering on 
the ground, with the other horse on the top of her—the shafts broken 
by the fall—the dog-cart overturned, Rattle shot, like an arrow from a 
bow, into a hay-stack over the hedge, and he himself bruised and helpless 
in the midst of the heap of horseflesh, harness, and broken gear. 

D’Arcy had only just time to ascertain that no bones were broken, and 
was endeavouring to extricate himself, when he heard a quick step beside 
him, which seemed to issue from the hedge. A heavy weight leaned upon 
his chest, a hand pressed his throat with savage gripe, and he felt his 

kets rifled without the power to stir. The work of an instant the 
accident and the robbery alike. When he regained his breath and sat 
up, there was nothing around him but the ra ee carriage and the 
horses struggling to get free ; and no human being near but Rattle the 
groom, who had limped to his side, but was not of much use even then, 
for he had nearly swallowed his cigar in the fall, and was vainly endea- 
vouring to eject the fragments. 

Once, a gleam, as of a lantern, broke upon them from the distance, 
but only for an instant; and then, as the lamps were smashed, they 
stood in utter darkness. 





EVENING: a FRAGMENT. 
BY FRANCIS HINGESTON, M.A. 


Stow sank the sun into the sapphire sea, 
Tinging the dimpling waters with his last 

And loveliest beams of light, as the soft breeze 
Of evening kiss’d the me and the wave 
Rose gently, and as gently fell again, 

Soft murmuring. I stood beside a rock, 
Whose rugged head look’d up into the sky, 
Grey as the handle of the scythe of Time ; 

But lower down, between the martins’ nests, 
Rich ruby lichens in the sunset gleam’d, 

Like golden fingers ciasping them around, 

Lest the rude winds should tear them ; and, beneath, 
A dark cliff beetled coldly o’er the deep, 
Fritiged by the lace-work of pearl-threaded foam 
That mermaids weave and hang along the shore, 
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MY.FRIEND PICKLES; 


AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XII. 


SHAVING THE LADIES. 


Or all the tedious, wearisome, unsatisfactory days in the year, “a 
day’s shopping” is the one I detest the most. Not that I often get 
en into one—it is far cheaper to send the lady off with twenty 

in her poeket than to accompany her yourself with the fixed 
determination of only spending five. 

I remember a ruinous day which I spent once when I was paying my 
addresses to a young lady—not the present Mrs. Pickles—and I cannot 
conceive a more violent contrast than her joyous, almost hysterical, ex- 
citement presented to the gloomy despondency of my own soul. That 
day’s shopping finished the courtship ; I foresaw that the Bank of Eng- 
land could not stand half a dozen such runs, and so stubbornly refused to 
go shopping on the next occasion of its being suggested, that I was 

j (for I took the opportunity of pressing my suit immediately 

my flat refusal to accompany her) with haughty disdain. And so 
I got out of that scrape. Why, in six months those odious whiskerandos 
of the counter would have coaxed her out of every farthing I possessed! 

Why linendrapers and milliners should deem it necessary to depart 
from all the laws of common honesty and honourable trading, I have 
never been able to understand; but I ask my friend Paterfamilias, do 
they not openly defy them? A barége dress is displayed in one of the 
costly plate-glass shop fronts which Paterfamilias contributes so largely 
to gild and decorate, bearing a ticket with the large numerals “ 19s. ;” 
you draw nearer, and read in small numerals, “ 11d.,”’ and in a corner, 
in very small pencil figures, “ 3d.” Now would it not be more honest, 
to say nothing of respectable, to mark it ‘1/.” boldly at once ? 

But you are tempted to enter, perhaps, and, with great difficulty, pro- 
cure the identical dress on which your fond wife has set her heart, to be 
taken out of the window (in nine shops out of ten she would be abused 
if she were alone and insisted on it, or, perhaps, given into custody as a 
shoplifter), and then you are told that it is all a mistake—that the ticket 
has slipped from a flimsy dress on the next row, but that the price of this 
“sweet thing,” “ splendid fabric,” “ very latest style,” &ec., is twenty-five 
shillings. And then the impudent rasval chatters off a lot of nonsense, 
which he knows you don’t believe, but in which your wife puts marvellous 
faith, about its being “ the newest design out of our own factory at Lyons 
or at Norwich”—he might as well say in the moon, and so you long to 
tell him—of which an entire cargo or a train-load has arrived only that 
morning, and will be inspected and most likely purchased by the buyers 
for the large mercantile houses to-morrow for the colonial markets. Well, 
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you are in for it, and must buy the dress ; then the linings and trimmings 
are remembered—oh, what a tedious job to match them, though it ap- 
rs to our uneducated eyes a simple process. enough; and you cannot 

il to observe that it is only the very dearest of the trimmings that are 
the exact shade in John Shopman’s opinion, an opinion to which he soon 
manages to bring your wife round; and the dress which, in your inno- 
cence, you thought to get for nineteen shillings, costs forty, and is worth 
fifteen. 

But happy are you if you get off so well. The bewhiskered John 
Thomas out of livery, who serves you with the friendliest style of inti- 
macy, occasionally jocular, now rallying, now flattering, now cumbrously 
and clumsily polite, always obtrusive, brings forth gloves, neckties, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, all, of course, for some unexplained reason, being 
to be sold at a dreadful sacrifice, and all of which it is, therefore, suddenly 
remembered are wanted. You eye with dark misgivings the increasing 
bulk of the “ little parcel,” and are thankful to see the flimsy bill being 
scribbled, and to hear the ludicrous cry for the “ cashier!”—usually a 
stunted boy in a jacket—when lo! up strides a gaunt shop-walker, and 
asks your wife in a friendly tone, as if he had known her from a baby 
(and, usually, in a broad Scotch accent), whether he can ‘tempt her 
with a marvellously cheap article in the shape of a mantle ?” The article 
in the shape of a mantle is, of course, displayed; there is a moment of 
hesitation, and all is lost; that great Scotch serpent has tempted Eve, 
and Adam incurs the sin of a silent exeeration. But why “tempt,” 
gentlemen shop-walkers? We come to your shop to buy, not to be 
tempted. 

Finally, you return from these excursions with a very large parcel, a 
very rueful countenance, a very light purse, and a very bad temper; and 
when the children greet you at the gate with the ery of * Well, pa 
what have you brought home for us?” you reply, with the spirit of 8 
fiend but the manner of a martyr, “Oh, my dears, I could not afford 
anything to-night.” For the rest of the evening you get short answers 
from your wife, side blows from your wife’s sister, and highly mutinous 
remarks from your daughters, which your eldest son inflames by remark- 
ing, as you will probably hear while you are closing the door behind you, 
that “the governor is a precious old screw!” Not at all, my boy! Wait 
till you are Paterfamilias, and if you are the honest man I hope to see 
you, you will know what it is to feel a hearty disgust of a dirty petti- 
fogging way of transacting business. It is not that we are screws or our 
wives extravagant, but that drapers usually start in business with a capital 
the whole real value of which is invested in bill stamps, and that their 
shopmen (or ‘assistants,’ as these persons out of livery are faneifull 
called in the trade) are paid in proportion to their skill in angling with 
silken lines, or with satin or kid to bait their hooks. 

If you are innocent and forgiving, you say on the second day, “ Well, 
poor fellow! drapers must live, and I suppose all trades have their tricks. 
I dare say, now, he and his wife and six sickly children live in some dark 
parlour behind that great looking-glass at the back of the shop, and 
sleep on the third story.” You begin to soften towards him, just as you 
sometimes feel for that poor spangled supernumerary goddess in the 
ballet, who has to go into a dirty damp dressing-room, somewhere at the 
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back of the fairy palace before you, strip off her wings and finery, and 
put on her rags, wherein to creep back through the dripping streets to 
the sad lodging in which she is keeping her poor bedridden mother upon 
her hardly earned shilling a night. 

But the great house up at the park, which the Honourable Mr. 
Younger Son has just been obliged to leave, unable any longer to keep it 
up respectably, is immediately taken by Mr. Hedgehog, of London. 
Some great capitalist, you naturally imagine. Mr. Hedgehog comes to 
live there; the female members of his family are, it is true, too stiff and 
haughty to be real bred-and-born ladies, and he a great deal too coarse to 
bea gentleman. But then the commercial world begets or prodigies 
in that way out of money, and many of them turn out benefactors to a 
neighbourhood after all. Odd monsters walk forth occasionally out of 
the Stock Exchange into the outer world, and go about doing good. But 
you never dream of any connexion between Mr. Hedgehog of The Grange, 
and a firm you have heard of in Emperor-street, till one day another shop 
in Emperor-street—not a whit more respectable, only with more wind, 
and the apparatus for raising it not yet out of order—is covered with 
bills, announcing the sale of the bankrupts’ stock of Hedgehog and Com- 
pany, and, the next day, carpets are hanging out of the windows at The 
Grange, announcing the sale of the furniture, wine, plate, articles of 
verti and bijouterie, Buhl cabinets, &c. (all of which, except the wine, 
perhaps, is bad and spurious), of Robert Hedgehog, a bankrupt! 

I can scarcely speak feelingly enough on this subject, out of my own 
experience, for my wife is not often affected by the dress-phobia, or the 
dreadful infection that rages in spring and summer in the milliners’ shops ; 
nor are my daughters educated sufficiently or superficially enough to 
believe that outward adornment is the main thing in this hfe—and the 
next. Any dangerous tendency in that direction—even to the casting, 
by my eldest, Sarah Jane, of sheep’s eyes at “ opera cloaks of this season’s 
newest design,” I have, with a parent’s anxiety for her future well-being, 
checked by all the aids that simple religion affords me; but I have seen 
it rampant in the Potter family, with whom the shopman is the angel who 
holds the keys of heaven. 

I dropped in the other day, and found Mrs. Potter displaying to her 
bodheniis stolid vision the spoils of a day’s shopping. There were silk 
dresses, barége dresses, muslin dresses—— 

“Dear me!” said Potter, at this stage, “‘ muslin dresses will be very 
cold in winter !” 

“How can you be so stupid, Potter! Of course they’re for next 
summer; but that nice, good-looking shopman that always serves me has 
let me have them so cheap.” 

(Potter ventured to say something which his wife didn’t hear, about 
“last year’s patterns—dowdy, and all that, next summer.”) 

“ And such a lot of gloves for a pound !” 

Potter gave a deep, soft whistle. J knew what that whistle would 
bring forth. 

“ Ah! of course! one gets no credit for economy. I might as well 
have given five shillings a pair for them when they’re wanted.” 

“ Better,” said misguided Potter. 
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“ There, put them all up, children,” quoth Mrs. Potter ; “ your papa’s 
in a bad humour again to-night.” 

Potter, emboldened by my presence, ventured to look round; there 
were ten darkened countenances, so he asked me what I thought of the 
Queen’s speech, and wisely dropped the subject. 

Priests, women, and families, indeed, M. Michelet! Write another 
work, and call it “‘Shopmen, Women, and Families |” 


XIV. 
THINGS BY THEIR WRONG NAMES. 


My trade—frankly I confess it—was, in English, an oilman and 
tallow-chandler, in something else, an Italian warehouseman. I was 
once fool enough, at my wife’s instigation, to have written up, over my 
shop, “ National Candle Company ” (I didn’t add “ limited,’’ for the act 
of that ilk was not passed then; but it was, in fact, limited in one sense, 
—no, two—custom and capital), but, next spring, I had that rubbish 
brushed out, and put up “ Italian Warehouseman.” Well, I suppose I 
was one, after all, for I didn’t mix paints, nor sell halfpenny herrings 
nor farthing rushlights, so I clearly was not an oilman; but I did sell 
cranberries (in season), and arrowroot, and olives, and—and—must I 
admit it ?—piccalilly ; but, mind you, it was in ornamental glass vases ; 
and French fruits, at Christmas time, in very pretty boxes ; and figs ; and 
preserved meats, for emigrants; and salmon, in hermetically sealed tins ; 
and sardines—yes, I was clearly an Italian warehouseman, if that term 
don’t more strictly apply to dealers in images, political incendiarism, 
barrel organs, mock patriotism, and forged coins. My father, poor old 
gentleman! was content to spend his life dabbling in oils, soiling his 
fingers with paint, and making them sticky with treacle—he was plainly 
an oilman, and he called himself so—and he kept time by the great 
te clock on the stairs; we deal of Sam Slick, and scamper round 
the dial. 

But to return to the eccentricities of modern shopkeepers. Why do 
tradesmen call themselves out of their line? Why isn’t some uniform 
rule observed ? 

“‘ Importer and bonder of wine direct from the Docks.” Don’t believe 
a word of it! How can he be 4 bonder from the Docks P—at the Docks 
would be ridiculous enough, since we know the landlord of the Turtle- 
dove Arms (who has just sported this staring falsehood) has his six-dozen 
hamper regularly from his London wine-merchant by our omnibus, the 
misguided proprietor of which, I regret to say, has just fallen into the 
spirit of the age, and mounted “ Jehu’s Conveyance Association” on his 

anels. Some are great, and scorn grammar in their greatness. Our 
ittle potato shop (‘ mart,” I should say, if the ambitious word over the 
door were not a bitter satire upon the poverty within) bears the an- 
nouncement in whitewash letters, “ Shops and schools supplied and sent 
to all parts of town and country.” 

There are three new shops just set up after the Whitechapel or 
Shoreditch fashion, among the old bow-windowed houses of High-street, 
Prickleton, all tenanted by merchants! ‘The first is a “ wine and coal 
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merchant,” the second a “ merchant tailor,” and the third a “rag and 


bone merchant.” Why, one is a commission agent, of very forlorn 


a i le Life and Double Hazardous 

ire Ofhee, and keeps a ister of Domestic Servants) ; the other, a 

slopseller, or ready-made ier ; and the last, a dealer in marine stores 
kitchen stuff ! 


But the haircutters are the fellows! They are artists or professors, 
now-a-days. The barber of Prickleton has struck his pole, put a plate- 
glass front to his shop, got a wax head in his windows, revolving by some 
smoke-jack apparatus, and issued bills announcing himself as sole in- 
ventor and proprietor of the Craniotheka dye, and winding up with the 
magnificent line “Chevalier” (he used to be Chivler), “ artist in hair, 
hair cultivator and grower, and perruquier.”” The bill is quite a philo- 
sophical and medical treatise on the hair, studded with a few apt quota- 
tions from classical and modern poets ; he gave five shillings to an Irish 

robate student of the law (who now lives upon penny-a-lining aud 
whisky, and is so afflicted with delirium tremens, that he to come to 
him to be shaved) for the copyright of that bill. 

Grocers are now “ Dealers in Colonial Produce.’’ Why not East and 
West India merchants at once? Men who buy gloves at the wholesale 
warehouses, to sell by retail, have become “ Importers.” (There must 
be a sad amount of smuggling going on, for their names never appear in 
the Customs Daily Lists.) Swindlers generally are “‘ Monetary and 
Discount Agents,” builders are “‘ Contractors” (but in nine cases out of 
ten it is only debts they coutract)—so are scavengers and dustmen. 

Above all, why are shops manufactories, except because they are not? 
which is a very good reason of the /ucus a non lucendo school. Why 
must they be Marts, Stores, Emporiums, Divans, Repositories, Exchanges 
—ev ing but shops ? 

Tradesfolk will talk so big now-a-days ; and where does it generally 
end? In “the Court,” complaints of bad book-keeping, and a suspended 
certificate ! 

Then with medical men. We all knew long ago that a Leydon degree 
of M.D. could be got for about fifteeri pounds and the travelling expenses ; 
but now medical men, just started, with no practice and poor prospects, 
go to Edinburgh or the Silent Sister—or, nearer still, Gower-street or 
King’s College—and come back with a large brass plate and the brazen 
handle of “ Dr.” on their doors. They are but apothecaries, after all, and 
nobody thinks of giving them a guinea for five minutes’ consultation ; 
they are innocent of prescriptions, and tramp about like the poorest of 
surgeons, but they call themselves Dr. Smith, Dr. Brown, Dr. Green— 
and there is something in that. 

And again in the mercantile marine service, skippers and masters of 
ships have become “ Captains ” and “‘ Commanders ;” apprentices, “‘ Mid- 
shipmen ;” first and second mates, first and second “Officers.” But, 
Lord! I could go on till I caused nausea in myself and my readers ! 

There are four or five cheap weekly newspapers I know, each of which 
calls itself “the largest paper in the kingdom !” By one sort of logic it 
is, because there are none larger, but there are at least twenty equal to 
it in size. 

Then, again, with houses. I wonder what Pliny would think could he 
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see the string of twelve undetached houses in Turtledove-road, called 
“ Prickleton Villas ?” Why, of course, owrs isn’t a villa, detached though 
it is, and although we call it so. The nomenclature of houses on our 
freehold estate is something wonderful ! There is a row of twelve houses, 
all uniform almost, each one of which bears a separate and distinct 
name. The first is “ Burleigh Lodge ;” the second, with a well-meant 
but broken-down attempt at consistency, “ Cecil Mansion” (it contains 
eight rooms) ; then “ Lucy’s Cottage ;” then “ Dalgleish Villa ;” then 
two “Snooksville Houses ;’’ then a house without any name but the 

“5” on the door; then “The Laburnums;” then “ Bellevue 
House” (it looks over a tract of gravel-pits); and the row winds up with 
a desperate struggle for uniformity, as “1, 2, and 3, The Terrace.” 
Why not call the flat, regular block Freehold Row? 

“ Parks” we have in abundance—brick-and-mortar parks, I mean— 
the suburban retreats of merchant princes of the last century, or of the 
receding aristocracy, cut up into building lots, and being rapidly covered 
with houses. So that you must not marvel nor smile when you see 
“No. 16, Cholmondeley Park,” on a gentleman’s address-card, however 
ridiculous it may seem. But “villa” is the rage, after all. As I have 
said, there are rows of villas—a rectangle of brickwork chopped up into 
pieces of six rooms each. Oh! Maecenas, Trajan, Horace, say, are these 
villas? Surely this must be the modern Tusculum ! 

The ladies once had a passion for talking big, but they wisely aban- 
doned it with a shrewd sense of its absurdity. A few years ago the 
wife of John Jones, dustman, of the Isle of Dogs, was, at her private 
residence, and especially on interesting occasions, “the lady of John 
Jones, Esq.” The cause of their dropping this nonsense is, perhaps, too 
well known to bear repetition, but the anecdote carries so good a moral 
as to justify it. The wife of a high dignitary of the Chureh claimed 
admission into a cathedral for a party of friends one day when the doors 
were closed to the public, and the verger refused her entry. 

“ Don’t you know me ?” asked she, “ I am the lady of the dean !”’ 

“Can't help it, mum,” replied the honest verger, “if you were his wife 
I couldn’t let you in without an order.” 

After all, when you come to think of all this, may the spirit of inflation 
which possesses the middle classes be altogether not an unmixed evil? 
Can you say we are a democratic nation—are we not imitators of the 
aristocracy, or aspirants to their style? Well, be it so. In that, 

rhaps, lies part of our safety as a nation, or the history of 1848 might 
ms n different. 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


August 13, 1854. 

ELEVEN A.M.— Wind nearly due south, but we are making way in long 
tacks. We have seen several ships to-day and one steamer. 

The analogy betwixt a sea voyage and the life of man is very com- 
plete. Man is exposed to fortune, which, in its caprice, remarkably 
resembles the wind. He has to make his way through many dan- 

and temptations, which are paralleled by the ihoake and reefs of 

e sea. The tempest of passion may be as dangerous as the tem- 
pest of the elements. There is a science of life as well as of sailing : 
the mariner must know navigation, the man must be educated; and 
the different kinds of navigation, from the simplicity of plain sail- 
ing to the most intricate applications of astronomy, afford analogies 
to the different degrees of intellectual culture. The mariner has his 
instruments of navigation; man makes use of other men to further his 
ends. There are charts of almost all the coasts frequented by ships, and 
in life there are the ample stores of experience to keep us clear of the 
dangers which have destroyed others. But here the parallel is defective. 
The mariner gladly avails himself of his charts, and defers to their autho- 
rity, but man unwillingly and charily avails himself of experience—he 
tries a course of his own. ‘The mariner has often to beat up against 
adverse gales, at other times he can run his course before the wind; so 
fortune is often adverse, and we have to fight against it, but occasionally 
it is in our favour. Again, the mariner, though the wind is foul, makes 
way by tacking; so may man advance by perseverance even when luck 
is against him ; but, unlike the skilful navigator, he generally yields to 
adversity, and is pushed back in life; and when fortune comes—and it 
may be long delayed—it is difficult for him to recover his former position. 
Had he struggled against fortune, had he kept his ground, he would have 
been ready, when his luck came, to advance to a higher station in life. 
The winds are not, strictly speaking, capricious, but obey fixed laws; 
still, as we cannot discover them, it is the same to the mariner as if these 
laws did not exist ; so fortune, no doubt, obeys the laws of cause and 
effect, but their operation is so intricate that we cannot predict results. 
It is unnecessary to remark the obvious analogy between the variations 
of the weather, as agreeable or disagreeable, and the vicissitudes of life. 
The sailor may make most progress in a disagreeable day, and we often 
find in life that which at the time seems afflictive, turn out greatly to our 
advantage. The mariner takes in sail before a storm, oak the prudent 
man withdraws his ventures when he fears public difficulties ; and, on the 
other hand, as in a favouring gale all sails are spread, so the wise man 
makes the most of fortune when on his side. Lastly, the mariner has a 
port which ends his voyage, so has man; but here the analogy fails ; 
the ship may make other voyages, man, when he reaches his port, dies. 


: August 15. 
Noon.—Wind more favourable, allowing us to make five miles an hour. 
We ought to see Greece to-morrow ; meantime, only sky and ocean. 
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August 16. 

Eleven a.m.—On awaking this morning about five o'clock, I saw land 
to the starboard, which turned out to be Cape Matapan, which we are 
now passing at a distance of three or four miles. The day, however, is 
unfortunately hazy, and I can make out nothing but the outlines of the 
land. We have a pretty strong breeze N.E., indeed nearly a gale, and 
we are running before it at a speed I did not think the Wally capable 
of. We see occasionally through the haze the outlines of some of the 
small islands. 

Two P.M.—We see the masts of four men-of-war in the distance ahead; 
they will likely be part of the fleet; behind us a steamer is coming up fast, 
occasionally firing guns. We still continue fully eight knots an hour. Haze 
has changed into rain, and the wind not abating, the captain has reefed 
the topsails. I have been below since ten o’clock, the weather being 
most unpleasant; I will, however, venture on deck. 

I have not remained long. The captain has taken in the topsails alto- 
gether and reefed the mainsails. if the gale increases he must lie to, 
especially as the navigation is somewhat intricate, but it is a pity to lose 
such a wind. The steamer is making up to us; she is a man-of-war. 

The steamer has passed us. She is an English screw-frigate, but we 
could not make out her name. 

Five r.m.—Wind has much abated ; we are approaching the ships, five 
in number. Apparently, they are all line-of-battle ships. The captain says 
two of them are English, two French, and he thinks the other is Turkish. 
He means to try if they will buy any of his cargo. We are now within the 
circle of warlike operations, and on to Constantinople, and up to Sebas- 
topol, the English fleet is paramount. 

Nine p.m.— When close to the ships, a boat from one of them came 
to us. The crew, twelve in number, were the finest-looking fellows I ever 
saw ; their commander was the weeist of midshipmen, yet he seemed to 
find himself perfectly at home, and gave his orders to the great, tall, 
noble-looking sailors, as if he had a natural right to lord it over them. 
The thing struck me as inexpressibly ridiculous, and yet the captain tells 
me it is the practice to send the youngest middies with the boats. Our 
visitor was a frank, intelligent lad, about fourteen years of age. After 
some conversation on the war in general, we told him our business, and 
of what our cargo consisted, whereupon he asked us to come on board 
with him, as he was sure the captain and officers would be glad to pur- 
chase from us. “In particular,” said he, ‘‘ you will be able to sell any 
amount of brandy.” The captain and I accordingly went on board the 
Behemoth, and remained there about an hour. Brandy, as the middy 
told us, was the principal thing wanted. The steward of the gunroom 
settled with us for fifty dozen ; but six dozen of beer and porter was all 
he required of malt, and our wine he utterly repudiated ; hams they had 
enough, and all groceries, he told us, were interdicted. ‘ Why?” was 
the natural inquiry. “Oh,” said he, quite coolly, as if it was a trifling 
matter, “we have got cholera on board, and for the last week have been 
losing four men a day. To-day, I hear, ten have died.” 

So this great ally of the Russians had at last come into the field. This 
explained the sombre and, as I thought, particularly reserved manners of 
the officers, whom I had expected to have found jolly, frank fellows, but 
pestilence makes the most light-hearted serious. I had afterwards a 
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DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


August 13, 1854. 

ELEVEN A.M.— Wind nearly due south, but we are making way in long 
tacks. We have seen several ships to-day and one steamer. 

The analogy betwixt a sea voyage and the life of man is very com- 
plete. Man is exposed to fortune, which, in its caprice, remarkably 
resembles the wind. He has to make his way through many dan- 

and temptations, which are paralleled by the shoals and reefs of 
say The tempest of passion may be as dangerous as the tem- 
pest of the elements. There is a science of life as well as of sailing : 
the mariner must know navigation, the man must be educated; and 
the different kinds of navigation, from the simplicity of plain sail- 
ing to the most intricate applications of astronomy, afford analogies 
to the different degrees of intellectual culture. The mariner has his 
instruments of navigation; man makes use of other men to further his 
ends. There are charts of almost all the coasts frequented by ships, and 
in life there are the ample stores of experience to keep us clear of the 
dangers which have destroyed others. But here the parallel is defective. 
The mariner gladly avails himself of his charts, and defers to their autho- 
rity, but man unwillingly and charily avails himself of experience—he 
tries a course of his own. ‘The mariner has often to beat up against 
adverse gales, at other times he can run his course before the wind; so 
fortune is often adverse, and we have to fight against it, but occasionall 
it is in our favour. Again, the mariner, though the wind is foul, makes 
way by tacking; so may man advance by perseverance even when luck 
is against him ; but, unlike the skilful navigator, he generally yields to 
adversity, and is pushed back in life; and when fortune comes—and it 
may be long delayed—it is difficult for him to recover his former position. 
Had he struggl against fortune, had he kept his ground, he would have 
been ready, when his luck came, to advance to a higher station in life. 
The winds are not, strictly speaking, capricious, but obey fixed laws; 
still, as we cannot discover them, it is the same to the mariner as if these 
laws did not exist ; so fortune, no doubt, obeys the laws of cause and 
effect, but their operation is so intricate that we cannot predict results. 
It is unnecessary to remark the obvious analogy between the variations 
of the weather, as agreeable or disagreeable, and the vicissitudes of life. 
The sailor may make most progress in a disagreeable day, and we often 
find in life that which at the time seems afflictive, turn out greatly to our 
men: The mariner takes in sail before a storm, alae prudent 
man wit ws his ventures when he fears public difficulties ; and, on the 
other hand, as in a favouring gale all sails are spread, so the wise man 
makes the most of fortune when on his side. Lastly, the mariner has a 
port which ends his voyage, so has man; but here the analogy fails ; 
the ship may make other voyages, man, when he reaches his port, dies. 


August 15. 
Noon.—Wind more favourable, allowing us to make five miles an hour. 
We ought to see Greece to-morrow ; meantime, only sky and ocean. 
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August 16. 

Eleven a.M.—On awaking this morning about five o'clock, I saw land 
to the starboard, which turned out to be —_ Matapan, which we are 
now passing at a distance of three or four miles. The day, however, is 
unfortunately hazy, and I can make out nothing but the outlines of the 
land. We have a pretty strong breeze N.E., indeed nearly a gale, and 
we are running before it at a speed I did not think the Wally capable 
of. We see occasionally through the haze the outlines of some of the 
small islands. 

Two P.M.—We see the masts of four men-of-war in the distance ahead; 
they will likely be part of the fleet; behind us a steamer is coming up fast, 
occasionally firing guns. We still continue fully eight knots an hour. Haze 
has changed into rain, and the wind not abating, the captain has reefed 
the topsails. I have been below since ten o’clock, the weather being 
most unpleasant; I will, however, venture on deck. 

I have not remained long. The captain has taken in the topsails alto- 

ther and reefed the mainsails. If the gale increases he must lie to, 
especially as the navigation is somewhat intricate, but it is a pity to lose 
such a wind. The steamer is making up to us; she is a man-of-war. 

The steamer has passed us. She is an English screw-frigate, but we 
could not make out her name. 

Five p.m.—Wind has much abated ; we are approaching the ships, five 
in number. Apparently, they are all line-of-battle ships. The captain says 
two of them are English, two French, and he thinks the other is Turkish. 
He means to try if they will buy any of his cargo. We are now within the 
circle of warlike operations, and on to Constantinople, and up to Sebas- 
topol, the English fleet is paramount. | 

Nine p.m.—When close to the ships, a boat from one of them came 
to us. The crew, twelve in number, were the finest-looking fellows I ever 
saw ; their commander was the weeist of midshipmen, yet he seemed to 
find himself perfectly at home, and gave his orders to the great, tall, 
noble-looking sailors, as if he had a natural right to lord it over them. 
The thing struck me as inexpressibly ridiculous, and yet the captain tells 
me it is the practice to send the youngest middies with the boats. Our 
visitor was a frank, intelligent lad, about fourteen years of age. After 
some conversation on the war in general, we told him our business, and 
of what our cargo consisted, whereupon he asked us to come on board 
with him, as he was sure the captain and officers would be glad to pur- 
chase from us. “In particular,” said he, ‘‘ you will be able to sell any 
amount of brandy.” The captain and I accordingly went on board the 
Behemoth, and remained there about an hour. Brandy, as the middy 
told us, was the principal thing wanted. The steward of the gunroom 
settled with us for fifty dozen; but six dozen of beer and porter was all 
he required of malt, and our wine he utterly repudiated ; hams they had 
enough, and all groceries, he told us, were interdicted. ‘ Why?” was 
the natural inquiry. “Oh,” said he, quite coolly, as if it was a trifling 
matter, “‘ we have got cholera on board, and for the last week have been 
losing four mena day. To-day, I hear, ten have died.” 

So this great ally of the Russians had at last come into the field. This 
explained the sombre and, as I thought, particularly reserved manners of 
the officers, whom I had expected to have found jolly, frank fellows, but 
pestilence makes the most light-hearted serious. I had afterwards a 
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good deal of conversation with them, but whatever topic I started they 
seutgfanijaitiechiianren ott; eal ey il Gripeciatey tege & o> 
contagious, if the di was not; m to re- 
turn as I stood leaning over the bulwarks *vhile the “_oh en transact- 
ing business. I was, therefore, when it was over, and felt something 
like the relief one experiences shaking off a nightmare, when we got 
into the Wally’s boat. As we rowed towards her, neither the captain nor 
i a for about a quarter of an hour, when our reverie was 

en bya splash in the water. We turned our heads towards the 
frigate, and saw them consign to the sea four bodies sewed up in their 


hammocks. 
reaching our own vessel, the captain held a consultation whether we 


On 
should try to trade with the other vessels, as probably they were all in- 
fected. 7 who am a disbeliever in contagion, and, besides, a fatalist, 
argued that in all probability the whole fleet, as well in the Black Sea 
as here, would be infected, and that if we made this an objection to 
trading, it was likely the object of our voyage would be lost, and that 
besides, since cholera was in the atmosphere, we ran as much risk where 
we were as on board the ships of war. The captain concurred with me, 
and we accordingly visited in succession the other ships. All of them 
had more or less cholera, but none were so bad as the Behemoth, and 
their officers spoke more hopefully. 

We heard something of the progress of the war. An expedition to 
the Crimea, and an attack on Sebastopol is expected. 

August 17. 


We did not land at Athens. Indeed, I find the captain has a holy 
aversion to land, and to-day told me that when on a voyage, he made it a 
rule never to go on land if he could avoid it. Time is of great import- 
ance to the captain of a sailing vessel, a favourable wind is not to be 
a for any consideration, and even when it is foul, if he keep 

ing, he is still making some way, and is always ready to take advan- 
tage of achange. These are the captain’s formal reasons, but I suspect 
his real one is a salutary knowledge of the perils of the land, if not to 
himself, at leastito his crew. The desire for a spree as a sea voyage is 
prolonged is certainly natural. 

We have sailed past Salamis, Syra, and Scio; we have been visited 
by several boats from the island, offering country produce, eggs, butter, 
fowls, milk, all agreeable additions to our fare. Our visitors are ap- 
parently very intelligent, and many of them can make themselves under- 
stood in English, but Italian seems to be the best medium of interpreta- 
tion, and with it and English I managed to carry on a very hazy and 
haphazard correspondence with most of them. These descendants of 
Pericles and Alcibiades are ordinary peasants, but are superior in intelli- 
gence to the peasantry of England, who certainly are not an intellectual 
class of men, though for various other qualities, in particular for the 
facility with which they enlist, they are our country’s pride. The Eng- 
lish race require high culture to attain civilisation. It is only the 
gentry who are gentlemen, and the race is deficient in that plasticity 
which makes politeness, and even elegance, natural to the working 
classes of other nations. ‘The secret may be in the feeding; and perhaps 
if our peasantry drank less beer, and lived upon something less olea- 
ginous than fat pork, they would appear as sharp as the Greeks and as 
polite as the French. Your Scotch Highlander, and even the Irish 
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, men who live more sparingly, are less doorish than the Eng- 
lish labourer. 
August 25. 


As we were lying becalmed this morning off the island of Mytilene, 
a boat was ohserved to push off for the shore and make for us. Our 
suspicions of pirates—a race indigenous to these waters since the date of 
the Argonauts—were aroused by a difference in the make of this boat 
to that of the market-boats which had already visited us, and also by the 
more ship-shape way in which she was managed ; the captain, therefore, 
as @ measure of caution, distributed the different arms with which the 
Wally was furnished among the crew. These consisted of a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece, which the captain kept for himself; an old 
musket, which was the property of the mate ; the ship’s hatchet, which I 
secured ; four marlinespikes, which were entrusted to four of the crew, 
among whom were Phelim and the Lascar: the cook armed himself 
with boiling water and the poker, while the rest of the crew seized the 
oars of the ship’s boat. We made out by the ship’s telescope that the 
boat was full of men, and of a size much larger than any which as yet had 
visited us. But, as she came a little nearer, we observed that the men 
were unarmed, and though somewhat astonished at so many visitors, we 
were satisfied their intentions were peaceful. We were soon undeceived, 
for as they came close to us they lifted several muskets from the bottom 
of the boat, and half a dozen of them, standing up, pointed them at us. 
“ Lie down, all of you,” said the in, in a quiet, unconcerned voice. 
We obeyed, and the captain hailed the boat in the mongrel dialect of the 
Mediterranean, “ What do you want?” “Cargo,” was the equally laconic 
answer, the direction of the muskets significantly filling up the ellipsis, 
while the boat continued rowing steadily towards us. The captain did not 
hesitate ; he discharged one barrel of his musket into the boat, and from 
the exclamations of rage, and the general discharge which followed of 
muskets from the boat’s crew, it was pretty clear he had done execution. 
“ Lie down till I give the word,” said the captain, as he quietly ensconced 
himself behind a water-barrel and deliberately reloaded his gun. The 
boat was close at our stern. “Mate, here,” said the captain, “ take aim 
—now !” and the mate’s musket and both barrels of the captain’s gun 
exploded. They evidently told, but no cry was heard from the boat, 
which now had grappled to our larboard side. Two or three of the pirates 
attempted to climb up, while others stood with their guns ready to shoot 
any of us who might appear. One man in the boat standing at the stern, 
seemed to be the leader. I gazed furtively at him from behind one of 
the water-casks. He was a tall, fine-looking fellow, dressed in full 
Greek opera costume, as if piracy were an occasion of ceremony ; the 
only thing not precisely in keeping was a red nightcap instead of the 
close-fitting Greek skull-cap. As I made my survey of this hero, I 
thought I saw him beckon to some one on our deck. I followed the 
direction of his gestures, and distinctly saw my friend the Lascar put his, 
hand to his . There was one traitor at least on board. Imme- 
diately there flashed on my recollection the scene in Gibraltar. I did 
not take a note of that meeting for nothing, it now appeared. Mean- 
time the pirates had nearly succeeded in getting on deck. Indeed, 
they had it apparently all their own way, as no one was visible on our 
deck except the Lascar. One fellow accordingly was just lifting him- 
self over the gangway, another had got into the boat at the stern, while 
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the hands of two of them were seen clingingto the bulwarks. “ Now, my 
lads !’’ said the captain. .... The pirate in the boat was pushed over by 
the thrust of an oar; the one who had nearly got in was knocked into 
the water ; I had the honour and pleasure of chopping off a hand in 
good carpenter fashion ; and the captain was just ubout applying the butt- 
end of his musket to the other pair of hands, when I observed the 
marlinespike of the Lascar raised right over the captain’s head. I uttered 
a cry of warning and g forwards ; but I would have been too late 
had it not been for Phelim, who using his weapon, a heavy marlinespike, 
like a shi h, with a loud shout came right down on the head of the un- 
fortunate disciple of the Lama. No European head could have stood the 
shock without being crushed to a jelly ; but, so far as I could observe, the 
Lascar was only stunned, the blow ringing on his head as if it were bell- 
metal. Meantime, however, we had inevitably exposed ourselves, and 
the pirates gave usa volley. Luckily their aim was destroyed by the 
pitching of their boat and the excitement of the moment, but it took 
effect on the poor cook, who was preparing to deluge them with boiling 
water. He fell on the deck quite dead. The pirates clustered thicker 
on the sides of the vessel ; a general boarding was the order, and we 
would inevitably have been captured, had not, just at this moment, a shot 
been heard! And rounding a headland about three miles from us was 
seen a stately steamer at the top of her speed. The pirates saw that they 
had lost their chance, and immediately tumbled into their boat and pre- 
to let it loose. ‘All hands here!” cried our captain ; “unsling 
this water-cask. Now—once, twice—over with it!” Unfortunately we 
were too late; the heavy barrel splashed into the water, almost grazing 
the boat, which now rowed away with as much speed as possible. It was 
a close chase betwixt them me the steamer ; the latter, indeed, might 
have destroyed the boat at any time by a shot from one of her guns, 
but apparently the captain seemed to wish to get the pirates alive. 
This hesitation turned the scale. Half a mile further and there was 
a headland. The pirates strained every nerve. The steamer lowered 
her boat, and the chase became more and more animated, but they had 
got the start ; they rounded the headland which protected them from 
the guns of the steamer and shut both the pursued and pursuer from our 
sight. We were about an hour.in suspense. At last the man-of-war 
ig — towing the pirates’ boat, but the pirates themselves had 
aaa land and escaped. 2 / 

The captain of the war steamer has come on board. It turns out to 
be the Simeon ; the same which had passed us near Athens. 

Justice had been done on the Lascar, so her Majesty’s officers were 
saved the trouble of putting him in irons. Phelim’s blow had sufficed, 
though, singular to say, on the closest investigation of his skull by Mr. 
Buller, the surgeon of the Simeon, it was found to be perfectly uninjured. 
He and the cook were accordingly committed to the deep, sewed up in a 

_biscuit-bag, with coal to make them sink, and the only trophy of our 
skirmish which remained was the pirate’s hand I had chopped off, which 
I have preserved in a glass bottle. 

Captain Somers, of the Simeon, much to our relief, agreed to take us in 
tow the rest of our journey—at least the length of Constantinople—and, 
in return for his politeness, our skipper sold him a considerable quantity of 

brandy and bottled beer at double cost prices. 
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V 
THE VISION. 


THE quiet and seclusion of my chamber was very refreshing. I cast 
myself into a chair, and, leaning back my head, gave my thoughts full 
liberty to roam where they would. , I was exhausted with the sad duties 
this day had so unexpectedly brought upon me. I was sick at heart 
when my thoughts wandered from Margaret’s peculiar case to the condi- 
tion of humanity at large. I tried to analyse man’s nature, to sift the 
good from the bad, and see how we are constituted; what it is that leads 
us to perpetrate our own destruction, to shipwreck our own happiness ; 
but vain and disappointing are such efforts. We lay down rules and lines, 
but when we try to prove ourselves correct, our very proof turns against 
us, for man’s nature is as diverse as the features of the face—no two 
alike, and yet all consisting of the same material. And if we would 
account for the anomalies, the warring elements of our composition, we 
must turn to religion, and there, when our minds are perplexed with our 
groundless theories, seek for the one great truth, that a spirit of good and 
a spirit of evil do exist and are ever Echting in us for the mastery. My 
head ached as I lay back in my chair, and the pale face of the os 
girl came before me. All the many instances of that eventful day, all 
the conversations I had had, recurred to me, and as I mused, I remem- 
bered the letter I had found in my desk, and which, till now, I had not 
had time to peruse carefully. I took it from my pocket, opened it, and 
spread the sheets upon the table. 

“‘ Agony penned these lines,” I thought, as I looked at the irregular, 
trembling hand, so unlike Margaret's usual writing. ‘ They must not 
be read as we should a letter from a person in possession of calm, ra- 
tional feeling and thought. She contemplated the terrible act of suicide 
even while _t wrote. Everything was probably in readiness for her de- 
parture from her home and relatives—from the place to which kindness 
and early associations bound her more than to any other spot in the 
world. She was about to bring sorrow and humiliation on a family to 
whom she owed her support, her education, and all she possessed ; and it 
- was by her own deliberate act she was to do this. A fixed purpose, a 
monomania had her in its power; she was the victim of a disease brought 
on by herself from weakness and entire want of common sense. Her 
mind had been led away through the enticing paths of morbid melan- 
choly, till, instead of becoming vigorous and active, it had grown dreamy 
and sentimental; and whilst in this condition, an ideal appeared to her 
—I say an ideal, because she invested a human being with properties 
May—vou. CXVI. NO. COCCLXI. I 
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which it did not possess—she saw it through the magnifying lenses of 
her own imagination, and cast her heart, her joy, her life at its feet. 
Poor misguided Margaret! if you had but opened your eyes and allowed 
your mind to regulate their vision, till they saw what really was, and not 
what fancy pictured, you would have been here now, not entirely happy, 
perhaps—for it was not in oH nature to be that—but you — have 
worked on in your quiet sphere till a natural death came to call you to 
another world ! All that happens is for the best, however, and had it 
been God’s purpose that you should live, would He not have guided some 
saving hand to draw you from the river ere life was extinct ? He does 
not willingly see one soul lost; let us therefore rest in the joyful assurance 
that He is all-merciful, and will not require much of those to whom little 
is given.” I bowed my head over the letter, and tried thus to still the bitter, 
harsh-judging thoughts which rose to my mind. “What was I, that I 
should judge such an act ashers? Had i not often committed suicide in 
my thoughts, and been on the brink of committing it on my eternal life, 
my undying soul?” I shuddered now at what I had been once, and that 
but a few years back. I had, however, had time to change. A year con- 
tains seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, months. How many thoughts 
may not be conceived in a minute! An hour sometimes 5 Moan the 
whole tenor of our thoughts; may not a year, then, alter our entire nature ? 
I had changed—I was no longer the dreaming student, longing to find 
truth ; my dreams had become reasoning thoughts—my longings were 
in some degree crystallised, and had been brought to recognise the actual 
in life. I was leaving eager, ardent youth behind, and was entering 
sterner, colder manhood. This change is not always for the better, but I 
earnestly hope in my case it was so. 

Ma t’s letter looked at me as I awoke from my reverie. I took 
it up humbly ; I felt none of that tingling pleasure the consciousness of 
having excited more than ordinary affection in some fellow-being is apt 
to produce; I felt only sorrow, deep sorrow, at the degradation of one 
who might have been so different had she but exercised self-control. 
Her letter to me ran thus: “ Triumph not whilst reading what I am 
about to write. I shall be far away long ere these lines reach your eye, 
and, believe me, I would never have made this confession did I not know 
that the grave places an insuperable barrier between the living and the 
dead. If we meet in another world, it will not be as man meets man 
here; we may remember the relationships we held to each other on 
earth, or we may not. I do not fear, I do not shrink from the thought 
that we may meet face to face hereafter, but rather would I die a thou- 
sand deaths than encounter your gaze on earth after you have read this 
confession. Why do I make it? you will ask, and my only answer can 
be, that I could not carry my secret to the grave ; I must reveal it before 
I die, bitter and humiliating though it be. From the time you set foot 
in our house I have known what it wasto love. You were kind to me, 
you eo me to think, and understand what I read; I was very happy 
for the first few months, it was so pleasant to learn from you, to be able 
to recal at night, when I was alone, all that I had heard you say during 
the evening. 1 used to watch you come from visiting your round of 
patients, and almost wished that I were one of them, that you might 
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come and visit me. I never thought that you loved me. I did not re- 

uire a return of affection at first, and was therefore happy ; but as time 
dew on, this changed ; I could not bear your indifference, my heart broke, 
I grew more and more sad—I wept when I sang of happy lovers, and 
though you sometimes saw my tears you did not guess the reason. I 
kept my secret well, very well, for it preyed on my heart's core, banish- 
ing pleasure from my days, and sleep from my nights. I would not 
for worlds live my life over again, yet I nursed and fondled my sorrow. 
Opium-eating has its fascination, so has sorrow; I suffered it to wind 
itself into my veins, till it formed my life—it was always with me, part 
of me, and I called this sorrow love, because the two were so blended in 
one I could see no distinction, no barrier to mark the line between them. 
Then you spoke of leaving us, of going with your sister to Halle. How 
could I support life without seeing you? My brain whirled, my sorrow 
grew too poignant, it was beyond my endurance; I determined to die, 
and rid myself of this cruel life, which offered me no happiness in the 
future. No; the present was agony, the future a deep void containing 
nothing, and yet I felt ruaT NoTHING crush me to the ground. Death 
was at least oblivion; it might be happiness, it might not, but one thing 
I knew it was, which was change. How I craved for change, freedom 
from the thraldom I had courted and encouraged, till I could not throw 
it off again, but must needs sit down and let it overwhelm me, or break 
the thread of life, die, and be free. It was poetical to die; my life had 
had no poetry—lI was ugly neglected, and insignificant. I loved poetry, 
I loved the beautiful. Many have died by their own hand; I thought 
of Werther, I thought of Juliet, and before light dawns to-morrow I 
shall have followed their example—I shall be numbered amongst heroines, 
and my story will be a fit subject for a poet tosing. I fancy I hear the 
cool water eddying round me, and ghe noise of the reeds as they shake 
and bend in the wind ; then softly and calmly my breath departs, there is 
a ringing in my head, a shudder passes over me, and I hear the sounds 
of the world no more ; my heart ceases to’ pain me, I feel no regret, no 
longing, no sorrow, no unrest. Oh, let me fly to such a death, it is my 
best friend. I do not dread it as some do; I see only beauty and peace 
in the loss of all earthly ties, in the transition to another life. What 
will that be? They tell me that the stars are worlds. I can believe it, 
but have the inhabitants had the same history as we? Did their Adam 
and Eve, their first man and woman, sin, and had they need of a re- 
demption such as ours ? Some of those luminous stars may have this sad 
tale to tell, and these are the falling stars, but others shine forth eternally, 
and have retained their Eden, a bright and glorious place, whither the 
souls of the just departed of all the worlds that have sinned will go and 
be rewarded for their life of suffering by eternal peace in the gardens of 
Paradise, where Satan cannot enter to harm them more. These happy 
worlds are the planets; I have always loved them, they are so pure and 
lustrous. It is there we must hope to meet our friends ; there, where the 
trees-and flowers never die, and the lion plays harmlessly with the child, 
whilst the turtle-dove sits on its broad back conscious of security. Oh, 
let me fly to such a place ; my heart longs to surprise its destiny, and be 
beforehand with the angel of death. Take care of my uncle and aunt, 
12 
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watch over them, and if my uncle———But why should I communicate 
fears which may be iil-founded? why should I add one more anxiety to 
the poor sufferers in this world ? I will not, for it would be sin to do so. 
Be kind to my aunt ; do not let her weep for Margaret. Tell her that I 
am happy, and she must look amongst the stars for my home. Some- 
times when the air is calm I will float down to earth, and sigh over you 
all, hoping for the time when you likewise shall be free to come among 
the spirits.” : ; 

I closed up the letter and replaced it in my pocket with a sensation of 
relief. This wild effusion could not be mistaken; there was madness in 
the mind that could compose and believe such poetic nonsense. I grieved 
over the poor girl; I grieved over a mind that had gone astray, but it 
was a relief, to be sure, that madness instigated the last sad act of her short 
life. The moon that had hitherto illumined my room glided behind a 
black cloud, the candle had burned down to its socket, and, after a few 
vain efforts to retain existence, went out, leaving me in total darkness. I 
felt the thick veil of night press, as it were, upon my forehead; it was a 
soothing sensation, as if I were being rocked to rest. Melancholy thoughts 
departed from me; my heavy eyelids closed in sleep. I felt them fall 
over my eyes and shut out the consciousness that it was night, and then 
a dreamy, confused sensation passed over me. I started once or twice, 
agitated by some trivial sound, and then I saw objects as in a camera 
obscura ; they were not real objects, but bright and of an unearthly hue. 
I was gazing from a mountain upon a far outstretching valley, radiant 
with golden light. Majestic trees shot out their boughs towards heaven ; 
I fancied almost I could see them grow. ‘The foliage was of brilliant 
green, and soft as velvet. I saw large enticing fruit growing beneath 
every leaf; I stretched out my hand to pluck some, but found that, 
although they appeared to be near egough to do so, they were, in reality, 
far away. I saw beautiful birds fly into the trees and eat the juicy fruit. 
All was joyous and happy in this lovely place, but I saw no human being 
moving amongst the mazy groves of olive and citron. ‘“‘ Where are they?” 
I wondered, as I lay enjoying the cool scented air. “ How comes it they 
have missed so exquisite a spot? I will come and live here. It would 
be perfect bliss to bask out one’s days upon that emerald grass, to smell 
the flowers and hear the birds sing.” But these thoughts had scarcely 
passed through my brain when a voice came upon the breeze. It sounded 
like the mingled tones of birds singing, leaves rustling, and water rippling, 
and it said, ‘This is Paradise, from whence man was driven.” Then I 
thought I perceived the angel standing with a flaming sword, forbidding 
me to enter, and the boughs waved, and the birds sang, whilst a far-off 
echo repeated the word, “‘ Paradise! Paradise !” 

I awoke, but my dream was imprinted vividly upon my mind, and it 
had been so pleasant that I might have said with Caliban, 


I cried to dream again. 


I was weary, for night had advanced many strides since I fell asleep ; so, 
groping my way in the dark, I sought my couch. I did not fear to be 
tortured by thoughts from dreamland now; I had tasted their sweetest 
essence, and fancied, if I should dream again, it would be as pleasant as 
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before; but I was wrong. I slept once more, and this time I was borne 
in fancy back to the lovely valley. I did not view it from a mountain: 
I was in it; the trees stretched their branches above me, forming arches 
over my head, and the gaily-clad birds peeped at me, and flew awa 

chirping and screaming. The spot was as beautiful as when I had vowed 
it from a distance; but oh, how different it was to what I expected! 
Snakes lay coiled in the long grass where I had so longed to bask my 
days away; they hissed and reared their heads, as if to spring upon me 
as I passed. The deep roar of wild beasts assailed me from every side ; 
I fancied I saw their i eyes glaring out of the dark masses of foliage. 
Then a lovely antelope bounded across my path, and entered the forest 
on the other side. I saw a savage leopard spring from a branch where 
it had lain in wait for its prey. The terrified antelope was in its grasp 
ina moment. I saw it writhe in agony, and thought T might have been 
in this poor animal’s place. Overcome by fear, I hastened on. My only 
wish now was to escape from this “lovely valley,” and I no ao er 
wondered why no human being had sought it for an abode. Would the 
countless windings of the trees never end? The further I advanced the 
more impenetrable the thicket seemed ; I thought it was closing around 
me, and that I should be suffocated in the hot air, but lo! on a sudden 
the whole scene changed. I was standing in a corn-field, which tossed 
and waved as far as the eye could reach. Near me were two men cutting 
the corn with sharp sickles. One of the two seemed very angry. He 
spoke in a loud voice, and made use of his implement with a kind of 
nervous jerk, as if he were trying to vent his irritation on the corn. His 
companion uttered a jeering laugh. They both paused from their work, 
and the angry man darted forward and dealt his comrade a deadly blow 
with his weapon. The warm blood flowed; the wounded man tottered 
and fell. I would have gone to his assistance, but I was caught up into 
the air by some invisible power and borne swiftly away. I flew close to 
the ground—close to the man whom I had seen working in the field, and 
who had murdered his companion, but was now escaping from the place 
with horror marked in every line of his features. On, on I went, always 
behind him, as if I were his shadow, and sometimes I fancied a black veil 
enveloped me so that I could not be seen, and sometimes, too, a black 
arm, transparent as crape, stretched out over my head and rested on the 
fugitive’s shoulder. ‘‘ Was it a demon that bore me on to track the 
murderer’s course ?” 

I wondered and trembled as I flew. I felt I was not alone; a cold 
breath played on my forehead at times, and caused the perspiration to 
drop from my face, but who or what my companion was I could not 
divine. We followed the murderer wherever he went; we watched his 
troubled slumber as he lay beneath some tree, and saw how misery and 
conscious crime traced each day a deeper furrow on his face. He was 
faint and weary when he walked; he had wandered far, and avoided the 
face of man. Not a morsel of food had crossed his lips. I watched his 
mental agony, and longed to give relief. We were now in a town, and 
stood before the door of a small inn. A notice was in the window, upon 
which were written the words “‘ Murder committed.” The wretched man 
saw it, tottered back with a suppressed groan, and fled from the place. 
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Out amid trees we wandered, birds were singing — the eee 
cast himself upon the damp grass, by a river which ran through the 
wood. I $a the ih, of oe ots saw the pebbles far beneath 
through its transparent waves. How cool it looked! The man rolled 
down the bank and drank ; then a kind of frenzy seemed to seize him ; 
he shouted in a wild manner, raised his arms towards the sky, and leaped 
into the rapid stream. Down he went: I saw liim disappear, then rise 
again, but lo! it was not the man I had followed ; it was Margaret, and 
in her death-agony she seemed to upbraid me. Then the water closed 
over her, rushing and whirling on. I stretched out my arms to save her, 
but a mocking voice cried, ‘‘ See, see what you have done! Margaret 
loved you, Margaret is dead! And why?” “ Why? a. I exclaimed. 
My brain whirled, and a hideous form stood before me flapping its long 
black wings. I saw its face gleaming as it were from a lurid light, and, 
extending one of its long arms, it said, “I am the Demon of Suicide. 
See, see what you have done!” “I did not kill her!”’ I exclaimed, aloud; 
“JT did not! I did not !” “I have borne you with me on my errands— 
ha! ha!” cried the fiend; “you have seen what I can do. I rid men of 
their earthly burden—ha! ha!’ His hoarse laugh awoke me; I sat 
upright on my bed, and heard myself exclaim, “I did not do it!” What 
a horrible vision I had been suffering under! ~I trembled with the agita- 
tion it had caused me, and leaping from my couch I walked several times 
round the room, repeatedly telling myself I had but dreamt. Yes, thank 
God! it was only adream. But do not night visions sometimes portend 
evil, or, like the Elector Frederick of Saxony’s dream of the monk of 
Wittemberg’s wonderful pen, might not this dream have an allegorical 
meaning which should hereafter appear? I am not generally a believer 
ini the superstitious, but there are times when we can believe anything, 
and when I was sufficiently composed to return to my bed, I tortured 
myself with the different meanings this dream might have. “ Had I 
not felt myself cast out from happiness? Had not the beautiful become 
terrible to me? Was tragedy to mark every page of my history, or 
what could it mean?” I repeat now, as I sit writing at my desk in a 
quiet room, “ What could it mean?” That question is still unanswered, 
and the more I ponder on it the clearer I perceive that it was not the 
forerunner of evil events to come, but the repetition of what had been. 
May I never have cause to think otherwise, and may I learn to dis- 
connect Margaret from this vision of her end! It was not so she died. 
Alas! though doubtless innocent of the intention to perpetrate a crime, 
she did commit suicide. She died by her own hand, and for love. Poor 
misguided Margaret ! 
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THE WAR. 


THE long-apprehended moment has at length arrived: a sharp 
thunder-clap has issued from the dark cloud that has hung so por- 
tentously over Europe for the last four months—the terrific precursor of 
a tornado which will hurtle over our heads and carry desolation and 
destruction far and wide. No human power can now aught avail to 
prevent the conflagration: the Emperor Napoleon has Sate the oppor- 
tunity he has so patiently awaited—Austria is the aggressor, and he 
hopes thus to justify his conduct in the eyes of his co-regnants. But 
before the first blow is struck, we may be permitted to take a glance at 
the situation, and analyse the several steps which have produced this 
fearful appeal to arms. 

At the outset, the question appeared simple enough. Louis Napoleon 
felt desirous of regulating the intricate arrangement of Italian affairs, 
and proposed, in unison with the great powers, and more especially with 
Austria, by timely concessions to prevent the coming revolution, which, 
however, no one but himself considered so imminent. Very naturally, 
on such delicate ground he soon came into collision with Austria on 
ancillary questions, and was forced to shift his position, as he saw that a 
difficulty which had taxed all the energies of the greatest statesmen since 
1831 was beyond his strength. He was obliged to agree with an im- 

artial writer on the subject,* that Austrian interference in Central 
taly has been rendered indispensable by dangers emanating from the 
great nucleus of disorder existing in the Papal territory. To quote the 
author’s own words : 

The arrival of the Tedeschi, according to Farini, in the legations has, ere now, 
been welcomed by the population as a protection against more intolerable evils. 
So long as it is thought necessary by the Catholic powers to uphold the supreme 
_— in his present isolated and unnatural position, the rep of foreign 

ayonets in Central Italy can hardly be dispensed with. While Rome is in the 
possession of a French garrison it does not seem unreasonable that Austria 
should occupy Bolognas. . . In the mean time, the interests of three million 
people are sacrificed: Italy is kept in a perpetual ferment, and Austria not only 
acquires an evil name, but her independence and dignity are impaired by the 
critical state of her Cisalpine affairs. 

Roman reform being impossible, and there being no prospect that Pio 
Nono would repeat his follies of 1847, the Emperor of the French natu- 
rally turned his attention to the favourite scheme of the national party— 
an Italian confederation. Here, again, Austria stood in the way: she 
exerted extreme influence throughout the peninsula, and there was no 
prospect of such a Utopia unless she were removed from Italy by fair 
means or foul. Hence, Louis Napoleon ventilated his celebrated a 
as to the nullity of treaties, which made all the potentates of Europe 
tremble for their thrones, and gave his cause a blow from which it can 
never recover. It was evident that Louis Napoleon was following too 
closely in the footsteps of his great uncle, and Germany began arming 
in self-defence, while the ‘Teutonic peoples suddenly remembered that the 
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* A History of Modern Italy. By R. Heber Wrightson. London: Bentley. 
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Austrians were Germans after all. There is nothing like a common 
danger to promote unison of feeling. Probably the severest blow Louis 
Napoleon received was England’s firm though courteous dissent to this 
new reading of the Jaw of nations; and, forgetting all his protesta- 
tions of Italian constitutionalism and reform, he warmly espoused the 
cause of Sardinia, whose avowed object was the expulsion of Austria 
from Italy. This was explicitly laid down in the Count Cavour’s memo- 
randum of the Ist March, a document, we make bold to say, unparalleled 
in diplomacy. A conqueror would hardly have offered such stipv!ations 
to a victim, and it was quite evident that Sardinia was bent on exaspe- 
rating Austria to the utmost, for incessant ‘ coups d’épingle” must rouse 
even a giant to fury at last. With this note the complication assumed a 
new phase: Count Cavour urged that Austria must evacuate the Lom- 
bardo-Venetese. These are the modest demands by which “les dangers 
d’une guerre ou d’une révolution seraient conjurés et la question italienne 
temporairement assoupie:” Austria would give up her authority over 
Central Italy, destroy her detached forts outside the citadel of Piacenza, 
withdraw her convention with Parma and Modena and her troops from 
the Romagna, and the principle of non-intervention must be firmly 
settled. At the same time the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom must receive 
a separate and national government. So, then, all that would be left 
Austria for her exertions in maintaining peace in Italy would be, at the 
most, an Austrian grand-duke for a time at the head of affairs ; and even 
with these concessions the Italian question would be but ¢emporairement 
assoupie. 

We need not dwell on the audacity of such propositions from a country 
which, ten years back, Austria had so magnanimously spared ; but we 
may be allowed to throw some light on one or two points which require 
explanation. It would be too long here to enter into details of the treaties 
and family claims which allow Austrian intervention in Parma and Modena 
when these countries are in a state of insurrection. It is enough to say 
that Austria is perfectly justified in her conduct ; and, besides, not a white 
coat has been stationed out of Lombardy since 1856, save in Bologna. It 
must be remembered, too, that such occupation was forced on Austria by 
the conduct of Sardinia, but so soon as tranquillity was permanently re- 
stored, she was glad enough to recal her troops. In the matter of 
Piacenza, the count, however, committed a strange oversight, and we 
shall prove from documents that the citadel and forts of Piacenza were 
built by the express sanction of the King of Sardinia. We are enabled 
to prove this position by a French journal, the Mémorial Diplomatique. 
By the treaty of Paris of the 10th of July, 1817, signed by the five great 
powers, and Spain, to regulate the right of reversion to the duchies of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, it was agreed that “ although the frontier 
of the Austrian states in Italy is the line of the Po, it is now settled by 
mutual agreement that as the fortress of Piacenza is of special interest in 
the defensive system of Italy, the Emperor of Austria shall hold the right 
of garrisoning that town until the reversion fall in by the extinction of 
the Spanish line of Bourbons.” The right of reversion to Piacenza had 
been granted to Sardinia by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, and 
was confirmed by the treaty of Vienna. On the same day the latter 
treaty was dgued, an additional article was subscribed by Austria and 
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Sardinia, which was kept secret till 1836, when it was published by the 
Piedmontese government. After alluding to the Piedmontese right of 
reversion to Piacenza, the secret article adds : 


Il est toutefois entendu que, le cas échéant de cette reversion, la ville de 
Plaisance et un rayon de deux mille toises a partir de la créte du glacis extérieur 
resteront en toute souveraineté et jeté & S. M. ?Empereur d’Autriche, et 

u’il sera cédé en compensation 4 5. M. le Roi de ae une autre partie des 
tats de Parme ou autre contigue 4 ses Etats en Italie, 4 sa convenance, et 
equivalents en population et revenu a la ville de Plaisance et au rayon ci-dessus, 


The question of exchange was finally settled by the treaty of Florence 


(November 28, 1844) between Austria, Sardinia, Tuscany, and Modena, ' 


when Sardinia accepted the reversion to the duchy of Guastalla for that of 
Piacenza. Hence it is quite patent that the military position Austria 
holds in Piacenza results from the assent and direct co-operation of 
Sardinia. Can Count Cavour have been ignorant of this fact when he 
made his intemperate attack on Austria in Italy ? 

We need not dwell on the various phases of the question during the 
last six weeks: how friendly powers tried to avert a war, and how the 
Emperor Napoleon accepted every proposition—because his army would 
not be ready to take the field till June. We think we have sufficiently 
shown that all his efforts to force a war failed before the arguments 
Austria employed, and even the Journal des Débats honestly confessed, 
“No one can at this moment assert that FRANCE HAS A JUST GROUND 
FOR WAR, or that Europe wishes to make any unjust attack on the 
French nation, or offer it an unmerited humiliation.” We will therefore 
now proceed to analyse the claim Austria possesses to the Lombardo- 
Venetese, both by the law of might and the law of right, and see whether 
her reasons for holding that territory are not stronger than those urged 
by France and Sardinia for her withdrawal. 

In the present practical age, people look with suspicion on rights 
derived from medizval tenure, else we might show that Austria, as the 
heir of the Holy Roman Empire, had a fair claim to that country. The 
struggle between the Pope and the emperors eventually terminating in 
the victory of the former, the Milanese was constituted a duchy in 1395, 
and given to the Visconti family, whence it passed to the Sforzas. In the 
sixteenth century, Francis I. of France laid claim to the Milanese as a 
descendant of the Viscontis, but the battle of Pavia put an end to his 
demands, and the territory passed into the hands of Philip II. It re- 
mained subject to the Spaniards till the War of Succession, when it fell 
once more to Austria, and remained in her possession till the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, when Milan became the capital of the Cisalpine republic, 

The Directory being desirous of securing the Austrian Netherlands, 
wished to make a fair exchange with the emperor, and considered Venice 
an excellent bribe. Napoleon, then full of his civilising ideas, managed 
to enkindle hostilities with the republic of Venice.* He occupied the 
city, and after carrying off all the national art-treasures, and destroy- 
ing every public work, it was handed over to Austria, who received it 
unwillingly enough, for she much desired a portion of Bavaria as com- 
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* For interesting details on this subject, see vol. ii. of “ Napoleon Corre- 
spondence.” 
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ion, but was overruled by the powerful will of the modern Attila. 
After eight years, the battle of Austerlitz compelled Austria to resign her 
last ions in Italy, which were at once united with the newly- 
established king under the viceroy Eugéne Beauharnois. 

When the crash came, in April, 1814, Eugéne might have retained his 
kingdom, for he was sup by Russia; but the restless Milanese rose 
so soon as the French troops retired, and invited the Austrians, under 
Bellegarde, to take charge of the city, when the insurrection grew above 
the heads of the provisional government. After the battle of Waterloo, 
when the territorial arrangements were being made, Austria was most 

“unwilling to accept the perilous tenure of these turbulent provinces, and, 
indeed, looked for compensation nearer home ; but the Prince Regent and 
Castlereagh, recognising the necessity of having a first-class power in 
Italy to a barrier against the French, insisted on her retention of 
the northern states, which were formed into the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. Matters went on with some degree of quiet till 1820, when 
the march of the Austrian troops to suppress the imsurrection in Naples 
emboldened the national party to rise. The conspiracy was speedily 
crushed, and the leaders imprisoned for life; to which circumstance we 
owe Silvio Pellicco’s marvellous narrative. So soon as peace was restored, 
Austria set nobly to work in promoting the material prosperity of her 
Italian possessions ; she laid down roads, established a splendid educa- 
tional system, made all men equal before the law, and, in short, granted 
every concession compatible with her own security. But all was in vain ; 
the Italians proved themselves once again ungrateful, and the memorable 
events of 1848 taught them a lesson they have not yet forgotten. To 
appreciate the improved temper of the Italians in 1859, when compared 
with 1849, we may mention that, during the whole confusion created by 
an impending war, and the hopes French intervention must arouse in the 
breasts of the sanguine Italians, not a single city or town through the 
whole of Lombardy and Venetia has been placed in a state of siege; and, 
more remarkable still, when the Italian levies were called out, not a man 
was found to have deserted his colours. So gratifying did the Emperor 
of Austria consider this circumstance, that he wrote a letter of congratula- 
tion to the archduke, thanking him for the resuits his conciliatory treat- 
ment of the Italians had produced. Such facts as these go far to prove 
the falsehood of the reports so sedulously spread about the cruelty of the 
Austrian government; nor must it be forgotten that every effort has 
been made by emissaries to rouse the population and seduce the troops. 
We find in one German paper that when the Borderers marched into 
Milan the women hid their children, as they had been firmly persuaded 
that the Croats made it a point to dine on infants; while several cases 
have occurred in which soldiers have seized and handed over to the 
authorities crimps who tried to seduce them from their allegiance to the 
emperor. From all parts of the colossal empire the most gratifying 
proofs are obtained that the Great Frederick’s satire against Austria, 
“as m gigantic torso without head or tail,” is no longer current coin ; 
— one feeling is prevalent throughout these heterogeneous nationalities, 
and that is hatred of the French, who force them into a war. 
During the long crisis, opinion has been nearly unanimous in this 
country as to the dignified demeanour of Austria: she has ever evinced 
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a desire to accept any proposition not inconsistent with her honour, and 
her counter-propositions have been distinguished by sense and a 
proper regard for her own safety. Hence, it is with many a cause of 
painful surprise that she has suddenly quitted the path of moderation, 
and forced a bem a and necessarily hostile settlement of the dispute. 
But a slight ideration of the facts will suffice to show that Austria, 
after all, is still acting solely on the defensive, and that her summons to 
Sardinia is only a necessary consequent to the French counter-pro 
sition “ that Sardinia should disarm, on condition that she me 
granted a seat in the congress.” To this Austria naturally could not 
consent, for it was only giving France another voice in the settlement of 
the quarrel, and this must be seriously detrimental to Austrian interests, 
France must have been convinced beforehand that Austria would never 
consent to such a proposition, and, thus, she morally threw down the 
gage of defiance. Hence, Austria could not have acted otherwise than 
denounce the armament of Piedmont and her revolutionary tentatives 
to collect bands of insurgents, whom the commandant of Savigliano, 
where the volunteers are chiefly collected, has branded as the “scum of 
the galleys.” To make our meaning clearer, we will employ a homely 
illustration. 

Suppose we knew that two men were busily sharpening a knife to cut 
our throat, and, at the same time, requesting our mutual friends to hold 
us back, because the knife was not quite sharp enough yet. Our natural 
impulse would be to watch the moment when the stronger accomplice 
had retired from the wheel, and disarm the weaker assassin. 

This is precisely the conduct Austria has determined on: she is aware 
that the Emperor Napoleon will not be prepared to take the field with 
his 600,000 men till the beginning of June, when he will have 150,000 
at his disposal for an Italian campaign. She is now firmly convinced 
that France is only seeking time, and the emperor’s statement, that 
France has no cause to disarm, as her army is merely at the normal 
standard, is sufficient proof what he desires from a congress—a gain of 
time to complete his preparations. Six weeks of fruitless negotiation 
would serve his turn admirably, and he thought so humbly of Austrian 
statecraft that he fully anticipated such a result. But Austria has most 
cleverly thwarted his plans: thinking it would render matters far more 
simple were Sardinia to be disarmed at once, she has taken that on her- 
self ; and a military parade to Turin, as the experience of Novara teaches 
us, will be amply sufficient for her enormous cohorts to effect their pur- 
po Then, she will retire at once behind her own frontier, and express 

er willingness to have the matters in dispute regulated by a congress. 
Regarded in this light, her summons to Sardinia cannot be considered 
an act of aggression, but simply a precautionary measure, although 
there is no doubt the Emperor Napoleon will find it sufficient pretext to 
answer his warlike desires. 

It is much to be regretted, however, that the great powers should 
have-allowed matters to reach such a dangerous point, for, by a coalition 
between England, Austria, and Prussia, the Emperor Napoleon would 
have been compelled to withdraw from the field. It is universally con- 
ceded that he has been the aggressor throughout, and the clever way in 
which he has exhausted Austrian finances during the last two months 
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certainly demands our admiration. In fact, throughout all these pre- 
parations for war, Austria has been a most unequal sufferer; during 
peace she only requires to keep up an army of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, ay sufficient for the security of her extensive territory ; 
since the lst of January, however, she has been compelled gradually to 
call out her forces till they have now attained the proportions of five 
hundred thousand men, ome the expenses of their support has been a 
terrible burden on her already crippled finances. France, however, has 
not suffered in the same ratio; in that country an army of four hundred 
thousand men is the normal standard, and as the military estimates 
are calculated on that basis, the emperor could well afford to fight 
purse against purse, knowing that victory was certain in the long run, 
while every additional day added to his own strength. These considera- 
tions probably added weight to the Austrian ultimatum, for, if she were 
to quarter her army on an enemy, were it only for a fortnight, it would 
be a saving to her of at least half a million. In a very sensible article, 
the Ost Deutsche Post tells us how the great powers might have pre- 
vented all these misfortunes : 


The present situation of the Continent is unparalleled in history, What 
opinion will our descendants form of our paltry age, when Europe is not even 
united against the dictates of one man, but has not even formed the decision of 
manifesting its union energetically? All the world knows that a monarch sits 
on the throne of France, who lives on the traditions of Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon I., who is striving for, at the least, the moral dictatorship of Europe, 
and, in the mental exaltation of the struggle, is ready to assert his prerogative 
by force of arms. Every sensible man must perceive that Napoleon IIL.’s 

licy is not merely an isolated act of aggression against Austria, ‘but a system 
which threatens gradually to embrace all states. European diplomatists are ex- 
pending immense exertions in trying to maintain peace, but, instead of giving 
their collective ideas a firm and unanimous expression, time and trouble are 
wasted on ancillary matters. How many notes and despatches have already 
been written, only serving to render the confusion worse confounded. And yet 
one little word would settle the whole question—a triple no! and the world, 
inclusive of France, will know what it has to expect. 

A past transaction, which is still fresh in the memory of all, furnishes an ad- 
mirable precedent for the policy now required. In 1839, M. Thiers formed the 
plan of rendering France mistress of the world, and he succeeded in gaining 
over Louis Philippe to his views. In that day the Tuileries were as eager for 
the regeneration of Turkey by Mehemet Ali as they now are for the reconsti- 
tution of Italy by Count Cavour. The powers were for the integrity of Turkey 
and the legitimate right of the Sultan. Months were spent fruitless in trying 
to prevent a breach of the peace. Then the powers formed a rapid decision ; 
their envoys met for a conference in London, from which France was excluded. 
So little was Guizot acquainted with the dealings of the conference, that he 
wrote to Paris, on the 14th of July, 1840, «We have still plenty of time 
before us;” but, on the following 15th, a quadruple alliance to maintain 
Turkey was signed. When this was done, France was invited to join. 

What was the effect of this active decision of the conservative powers? For 
a moment a furious desire for war was evinced; even Louis Philippe lost his 
head, and threatened to don the Jacobin’s cap and thus rouse the revolution 
— Europe. Thiers ordered extraordinary preparations, and promised the 

rench the left bank of the Rhine, and so on. The French nation really consi- 
dered itself insulted, and demanded war. At length, the king grew more 
rational, then Thiers, and at last the whole nation saw that a war on behalf of 
Mehemet Ali was absurd. 
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An alliance at the right moment is the best method to prevent war. If 
England and Prussia had joined Austria two months back in a defensive 
alliance, and said that the aggressive nation would have to deal with these 
powers at once, much money and trouble would have been saved. The — 
alliance, we are firmly convinced, will one day become a fact, but not until a 
flame burns brightly, which preventive measures would have extinguished. 


It is now too late for any such precautionary measures. Napoleon is 
hurrying by forced marches to Sardinia, hoping to prevent the humilia- 
tion of his ally. Besides, it is questionable whether, now that matters 
have gone so far, he would retract. He has, or will have shortly, an 
army of 600,000 men, with which he can defy the Continent, and, 
perhaps, attempt to renew the marvels of his uncle. The agitation 
throughout Germany is extreme ; all the southern states are arming, 
while Prussia has made all the requisite arrangements to send shortly 
150,000 men into Westphalia and on the Rhine. Nor are we idle: all 
the regiments that can be spared are ordered home from India, and un- 
paralleled exertions are being made to augment our maritime strength. 
For a long time an uneasy feeling has been prevalent in this country as 
to the movements of France, and it is a curious circumstance that it was 
only owing to that apprehension that Lord Palmerston hesitated so long 
sending our troops to India by steam-vessels. An explanation for our re- 
cent equipments is thus suggested by a German publicist : ‘“‘ What does all 
this mean ? Is it believed in England that Napoleon III. will attempt 
a landing in neutral England simultaneously with a war against Austria? 
Certainly not, but every one is convinced that England cannot remain 
neutral, and that before long an alliance like that of Eugene and Marl- 
borough must be effected. The same causes, the same results. The 
French emperor has received sufficient warnings and intimations for him 
to calculate the extent which a war against apparently isolated Austria 
will assume.” Read in juxtaposition with the following passage from 
Lord Derby’s speech, the above semi-official statement in the Austrian 
paper possesses a certain degree of interest : 

It will, my lords, be a sanguinary war, a war of principles and passions, and 
not such a war as one nation enters into with another upon some question of 
disputed right. In the midst of these violent passions no satisfactory solution 
of the war can be foreseen. Begun in Italy, it is hopeless to think it will be 
confined to Italy. Other factions, other interests, other nations may be in- 
volved; and so the war commencing in Italy is certain to extend itself till it 
blazes over the whole of Europe....... This country is prepared to make 
great sacrifices for the preservation of peace, but it is for her interests that she 
should not assume a position which would place her in a condition of helpless- 
ness. I have, however, no hesitation in saying that it is necessary that ours 
should be an armed neutrality, that we may, should occasion arise, take that 
part which honour, justice, and the dignity of the country may require. 


More and more is the conviction forced upon us that Napoleon III. is 
determined on crushing in turn all those powers who combined to over- 
throw his uncle. Beginning with Russia, who dealt him the severest 
blow, Napoleon III. has now picked a guerelle d’ Allemand with Austria, 
and doubtlessly, if he can crush that power, it will not be long ere he 
attempts to avenge Waterloo. There is one consolation, however: Pro- 
vidence would not create two such men as the first Napoleon in one cen- 
tury; nor are the times such as to arouse that fervent spirit in France 
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which enabled Bonaparte to lead his starving troops to successive vic- 
tories. It must be remembered, too, that Austria made wonderful 
strides in the strategic art since the time when her armies were directed 
from Vienna, and her commanders now take the field unfettered. 
She has at the present moment a splendidly equipped army of at least 
800,000 men, who can be a. in Lombardy, while she possesses an 
almost unassailable position in the triangle formed by the fortresses of 
Verona, Mantua, and Peschiera. Here Radetzky was enabled to hold 
his own till the time came to sweep the Sardinians from the country, 
and by means of her communications through the Tyrol, Austria can 

down an incessant swarm of reinforcements and matériel. The 
utmost she has to apprehend is a Russian army of occupation on the 
Gallician frontier, while, as a compensation, she is assured of the sup- 
port of Prussia and Germany. 

The Emperor Napoleon, on the other hand, holds a most insecure 
position : not only has he to contend with the Austrians in the field, 
and hold the other allies in check, but he has to reconcile a nation which 
views the war with the utmost aversion, and omits no opportunity for 

ressing its sentiments. The army of his Sardinian ally will be pro- 
bably scattered to the winds ere he can come to the rescue, and, although 
he has secured the co- tion of Russia, who promises to hold Germany 
in check, it is quite evident the Emperor Alexander is only taking advan- 

of the confusion to strengthen his own claims on Turkey. Russia 
cannot afford, for her own security, to take any active part against 
Austria, who could kindle a flame in Poland which the boasted “ million 
of men ” could scaree extinguish. In such a war as the present nations 
will act according to their own interests, and those are, most especially, 
to; keep France within her natural limits. The ruin entailed by the 
first Napoleon’s thirst for conquest has not been forgotten, and the 
European nations have no desire to greet such visitors as the “ Chas- 
seurs Indigénes,” who are just about to be let loose on unhappy Sar- 
dinia. Hence, then, Louis Napoleon finds himself on the horns of a 
dilemma. If he’ defeat Austria in the field he will compel a coalition 
to prevent any territorial aggrandisement on the part of France, while, if 
defeated, we need not speculate on the consequences of such a loss of 
prestige to him at home. 

But, it may be urged, “ French vanity would not endure a defeat to 
remain unrequited, and the military nation par excellence would rush 
to the rescue were France in jeopardy.”’ Unfortunately, such a spirit 
would not be aroused, for Germany is perfectly well aware that it will 
fight a man and not a nation. Hence, the allied powers will have no 
wish to cripple France, although they may punish her ruler, who has so 
wantonly brought about a war, in which victors and vanquished will 
equally suffer. Not a nation on the Continent is at the present moment 
sincerely desirous of war. Napoleon III. and Count Cavour are the 
sole instigators of it, and on them the responsibility must rest. France, 
who has only _— recovered from the wounds of her great wars, who wants 
peace more any other nation to bring her on a level with other 
commercial countries, will be thrown back for fifty years because she 
trusted in an emperor who said that “1|’Empire c’est la paix,” and who 
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shouted peace, peace, at the moment he had made up his mind for an 
internecine war. 

That the sympathies of England should be with the Continent in such 
a business is not surprising. The Emperor of the French was for a long* 
time regarded with suspicion, and this could only be dispelled, in a mea- 
sure, by the Crimean campaign ; since then he has alienated the Liberal 
party, and though the Conservatives gave him credit for sincere motives 
we are now compelled to regard his movements with a mingled feelin 
of pity and contempt. We pity him, because he had the opportunity o 
securing the peace of Europe in his own hands, and threw it away; but, 
at the same time, we are compelled to despise him for his weakness in 
imperiling such a vital alliance as that of England for the hollow glories 
of military renown. From us he can expect no assistance beyond what 
we have already given him in our earnest desire to avert the horrors of 
war; and it now rests with himself that the armed neutrality we offer 
him should not be converted into something worse. Deaf to the warn- 
ings of his honest friends, regardless of aught but personal ambition, the 
Emperor of the French has Austria to commence a war which she 
would gladly have avoided, and we must leave to hith to effect his escape 
from the many pitfals that now beset him. 

At the same time, it behoves our ministers to act with extreme caution, 
lest England should be implicated. We have already had a most narrow 
escape in the mutual guarantee for Sardinia remaining quiet during the 
congress. Had France consented to that measure, we might have been 
converted into belligerents at a moment’s notice, and the consequences 
would have been most dangerous. Up to the present, there is nothing 
to justify England in an armed interference ; Austria is quite strong 
enough to hold her own, and, indeed, only wishes us to keep quiet to 
prevent any further complication. Had we formed a coalition with 
Austria a Prussia on the express understanding that we woudd prevent 
a war by an imposing display of force which only a Charles XII. of 
Sweden would have seniated, matters would have been very different, but 
having allowed that golden opportunity to pass, we have no right to 
side with either party till our own interests are involved. The present 
war has nothing in common with those great enterprises in which a 
principle was at stake which must be maintained at any sacrifice. On 
the contrary, we believe no one can supply any explicit explanation of 
the French aggression; hence it is our bounden duty to observe an armed 
neutrality till cixreumstances drag us into the conflict. That such will be 
the result no one can doubt ; our commercial interests are represented in 
every part of the world, and we must, thence, always take a prominent 
part in a continental war; but there is a decided difference between 
awaiting the occasion and rushing headlong into a quarrel for the mere 
sake of fighting. The unfair and selfish movement on the part of Russia, 
who has coalesced with her natural enemy for the purpose of promoting 
her own views, will probably compel us, ere long, to hand in an earnest 
protest, to be followed by armed interference in the East, for our pride 
would not allow us to resign the assumed advantages we derived from 
the Crimean campaign. In a word, every new complication only draws 
us nearer to the dread ordeal. Then let us do our utmost to enter on 
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the contest with justice on our side, and the nation will treat with scorn 
all Mr. Bright’s invectives against war. 

If, however, events should occur throwing a decided preponderance 
on the side of France, and thus imperiling those treaties on which we 
believe the equilibrium of depends, we shall be compelled to take 
the field ; while, onthe other hand, if, as may be fairly anticipated, the 
Emperor Napoleon come out of the fight with a “ bloody cockscomb,” 
we may interpose between him and his justly exasperated opponents. 
We will do anything for the sake of peace: we will lend money to all 
the world, if they will only keep quiet, and spend it in buying our pro- 
ductions, but we will not lend it to be ss a in villanous gunpowder. 
And, perhaps, by a strict adherence to that principle, we might put a 
7 check on the martial aspirations of the continental powers: let 

eir loans become a drug in our markets, and they must compound their 
quarrels, as they will be unable to pay the expenses. 

One thing is certain: the Germanic powers must unite in destroying 
such a power as that of Louis Napoleon, which is so menacing when 
obnoxious to evil influences. No independent nation will consent to go 
through such an ordéal again as that of the last four months, nor will it 
accept such a moral dictatorship as that which the Emperor Napoleon is 
apparently wishful to force on Europe. Hence, the German princes 
ought to gladly welcome the decisive step taken by Austria as calculated 
to relieve them from great embarrassment, and they must arm for the 
coming contest with a full appreciation of the direful consequences of 
disunion. Austria, Prussia, and Germany can bring into the field close 
upon a million of fighting men, and with such a force they need fear 
nothing from France and Russia if they firmly coalesce. If, however, the 
regnants allow themselves to be tempted by the glittering bait held out, 
if their mutual jealousy impel them to renew the disgraceful scenes of 
the Rhenish Confederation, or if they suffer Russian family ties to pre- 
dominate over patriotism, they may Steud upon one thing: the unity 
of Germany will no longer be a myth, but will be brought about at their 
expense. It is their duty to combine, and keep France within her own 
territory, and if they neglect that solemn duty now, they must take the 
consequences on themselves. The next Congress of Vienna would blot 
Germany from the map, and leave the possession of that fertile land to 
be divided between those who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day. Never before was the truth of the axiom that “ union is strength” 
more perceptible than in the present state of the Continent. 















